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INTRODUCTION. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the design of 
this little book, in order to obviate any misunderstand- 
ing as to its pretensions. These two volumes form 
part of a series that will be published on the Antiqui- 
ties of the British Museum, it being the wish of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to fur- 
nish visitors and others with fuller and more exact in- 
formation on the works of art in our national collec- 
tion, than can be comprised within the limits of a 
common catalogue. But to give both additional in- 
terest and value to these volumes, it has been thought 
advisable not to confine the description to a bare 
account of what the Museum contains, but to treat 
generally of the history of art among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, illustrating the text principally, 
but not entirely, by the speciniens in the Museum. 
With this view the present volumes have been written; 
and when their size and the title of the series to which 
they belong are considered, no one will suppose that 
they are intended as a complete treatise on the anti- 
quities of antient Egypt. The object has been to 
collect from the best authorities, both antient and mo^ 
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dem, such information as will tend to give an interest 
to what the Mu^um contains, and to furnish more 
exact information to the general reader than he will 
find in most popular books on Egypt. Another ob- 
ject has not been lost sight of altogether, to supply 
classical students with axiditional motives for a labo- 
rious and vohiBtary study of those ajatiexit books, 
which unfortunately are in general only a compulsory 
and heartless task. If they were made intelligible, per 
haps the evil we complain of would be remedied. 

This volume is only a eompilation (as all such 
volumes must be), in which every authority that was ac- 
cessible and could be depended on, has been freely used. 
The books from which extracts are made, or the pas- 
sages which furnished particular ideas, have been care- 
Mly referred to ;. but so much has been written on 
Eg^pt that it is not always easy to assign to the right 
person whatever share of merit may be his due. 

There are, however, several books on Egypt, which 
are so frequently quoted or referred to in these volumes 
that some more particular notice of them is justly due 
ta the authors. 

The ^gjptiaca of Mr« Hamilton has been taken 
in preference to almost every other authority, as 
furnishing a most &ithful. and perspicuous descrip- 
tion of those monuments of Egypt which he visited. 
Without disparaging other excellent travellers among: 
our countrymen, we cannot refrain from expressing 
the. superior degree of ccuiiidence which we feel when 
supported by Mr. Hamilton's authority. Belzoni's ac- 
count of his operations in Egypt and above the cata- 
racts, furnishes a most valuable supplement to previous 
dicscr^tions. A manly and honest tone pervades the 
whole, which is calculated to secure the writer that 
qredit which he well deserved. But though Bel- 
SK>m was an accurate observer, he was not always a 
I9ry good descnbt^r^at teaflt in tb&£iigUsh lai^fuage^ 
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Md we not vafrequentiy find p&Bsages in liui book 
whioh are very cMfficukto oHnprehend. Oilier English 
writers, who are oecasienafly quoted, are referred io 
at the bottom of tlie page. 

Professor Heeren's work on Egypt, which we are 
glad to see has been lately tran^ted in this country, 
is weM deserv4ng a earefld peruBal, and it wilt be seen 
by the references Hiat we hav« oHen made use of it. 
The principal oljeet of the Giernun Professor has 
been to lAustraAe the poUitica! and sodal condition of 
antient Egypt, wh^ our volunoies treat more especi- 
aHy frf" the arts. While therefore we aeknowledge very 
great obligatioBS to Professor {ieerea's tlurd chapter, 
' on Thebes,' we have trusted to our own observa- 
tions and o^r authoritiefi for such matters as ane 
briefly discussed In his fourth chapter, * on the Arts, 
&e. €€ Egypt.' Professor Bdhlen's work tm. andeot 
India, together with Heeren's on the same subject, 
have also been very usefld. On the former, which 
contains an immense mine of matter, it would require 
mocfa more learning than we possess, to pass a com- 
petent jwlgment. We can hardHy douM, however, thaA 
the ingenious writer vM mt a fltore €nie flooEiewhait 
modiiy his opiflioRS about Egypt 

In addition to aceurale detiimations g£ aH the most 
vahiabie Egyptian antiqiaties of ike Museum, these 
volmnes .contain very exact copies of some of the 
finest enjgravkigs in die greaA Freneh work<Mi E^gypt, 
and in Gas's Nubia. "The very higii price <^ such 
books, and tiie eonsequent dif&oidty of procuring ac- 
cess to them, paitaoularly out of the metropolis, render 
it ^e move necessary to republish some of the designs 
in a dieaper 'form. Of Gau's Nubia, a splendid rao- 
numeiit of the iadnstry and tatent of a single unas- 
sisted individual, it is impossible to ^eaJk too higiily ; 
it OMitBins views, sections, sxid ground-plans of the 
NiAian teoi^es betwaen the first and 8eooiidcfttsi«<iiete« 
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iirith many Greek inscriptions, which form a valuable 
supplement. By the kindness of the friends of 
Mr. James Burton, how in Egypt, we have been 
favoured with a set of his * Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica,' which were lithographed at Cairo. They con- 
tain accurate copies of a great number of sculptures 
and hieroglyphical tablets ; and we have thus had the 
advantage of comparing, in some cases, Mr. BuHon s 
drawings with the copies made by Belzoni, and with 
those in the French work. We are also indebted to 
some of Mr. Burton's papers and drawings, which are 
in Mr. Greenough's possession, for information on 
the sites of the antient mines of Egypt. Another 
English gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson, who is also in 
Egypt, has lately transmitted to the Geographical So- 
ciety of London some papers on the Eastern Desert, 
which are published in the Society's Journal for 1832. 



The stranger who visits the Gallery of Sculpture, in 
the British Museum, cannot fail to be^ struck with the 
curious collection of objects in the room of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Passing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble, the triumph of Grecian art, he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, for their sin- 
gular forms and colossal size, than for their beauty. 
Though the contrast between what he has just left, 
and the new scene to which he is introduced, creates 
at first no pleasing impression, feeUngs of curiosity 
and admiration soon arise from a more careful exa- 
mination of what is around him. The colossal dimen- 
sions in which some figures are exhibited, the hard- 
ness of the materials employed, and the strange 
combinations of the human and the animal form, ail 
unite in exciting an intense desire to know in what 






country, and in what age of the world, such marvel- 
lous specimens of human art were produced. When 
he is told that these are but a few samples of the won- 
derful works that still exist m Egypt; that other 
European capitals — Rome, Turin, Paris, and Berlin — • 
have their gayeries enriched from the same source, 
or their public places ornamented by them ; that the 
aaitieat toiBbs and temples of that country still furnish 
inexhaustible materials to enrich our Museums aad 
gratify the curiosity of the antiquary, — he wiU at 
onoe perceive that a mere knowledge of the names 
asngned to these pieces ai stone wouH convey no 
information at all, and that any description of them 
must be unintdligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from which they oame, and the monu- 
ments of which they are but a part We shall therefore 
give such a sketch of Egypt, its physical character, 
filinmte, and history, as may hdp a reader to under- 
stand the true nature of the E^pUan antiquities m 
the Museum. And though it will frequently be ne- 
eessary to ^peak of those great Egyptian works, which 
aie known to us only by engravings, it will be our ob- 
ject, in doing this, to connect the scattered fragments 
before us, i^th the larger masses to which they ooce 
bekNiged — ^in fact with the existing monuments of 
£2gypt In this way, the more general description 
will assist us in understanding the partiadar sped- 
mens; and the specimens, in their turn, will aid us 
in forming more correct conoeptaoas of the wonderful 
elTorts of Egyptian art 
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Chapter J. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is nothing more than a long narrow valley, 
through which the Nile runs, leaving on each bank a 
strip of fertile land, which in some places is several 
miles in breadth ; and in others of very confined di« 
mensions. The southern limit has in all ages been 
fixed by a natural obstacle — ^the cataracts, or, more pro- 
perly, the rapids of Assouan, the antient Syene, which 
are formed by a number of granite rocks that lie across 
the bed of the river. From this place, which is in 
N. lat. about 24° 8', the Nile runs in a direction 
generally north, with one great bend to the west, 
which commences near the ruins of Denderah. A few 
miles north of Grand Cairo, in lat. 30° 15', the river 
divides into two* main streams and into numerous 
canals, which intersect the flat alluvial country on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, known in antient as well 
as modern times by the name of the Delta. The 
course of the river from Syene to the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, where the mountains end, is above five 
hundred English miles. 

The basin of the Nile is formed by hills, which in 
some parts are high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains ; as, for example, on the west, opposite the 
site of Thebes, where they rise almost precipitously to 
the height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet above the level of the 
river. Those between the Nile and the Red Sea are 
intersected by many defiles, some of which have served 

* In the time of Herodotus seven main branches (two of which 
were artificial) vvere enumerated ; but at present the Rosetta and 
Damiatta branches are the only two that are used for Dayigation. 
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in all ages as lines of communication between the 
river and the trading towns on the coast. In the 
neighbourhood of Cairo the hills of the e&stern range 
sink down, and make a sweep eastwards to Suez, a 
town at the northern extremity of the gulf which 
bears the same name. The chain that forms the 
western limit of the valley in general leaves a much 
wider space between the river and the hills. As far 
as a place called Jebel Selseleh, about forty miles 
north of Syene, the river runs nearly in the middle 
of the valley, leaving very little cultivable .ground on 
either side. As we advance northward, the western 
range retires ftirther from the river, which in some 
places is eight or ten miles from the foot of the hills.' 
Near Beni-Souef the hills sink lower (N. lat. 29° 10'), 
heing about fifleen miles from the Nile, the continuity 
of the ridge is broken, and a canal, a branch of the 
Bahr-Yussouf, runs through the opening into the 
great natural lake now called Birket-el-Keroun, the 
antient Mceris. 

This canal, called the Bahr-Yussouf, or Joseph s 
Canal, is generally considered as commencing about 
ten miles south of Ashmouneim ; but, in fact, it is only 
a continuation of another canal, which commences 
much farther south, near Farshout. It runs generally 
in the same direction as the river, at a distance varying 
from three to six miles. Its banks, like those of the 
Nile, are raised higher than the land at a distance, 
owing to the greater accumulation of mud. Conse- 
quenUy, between the canal and the Nile there is a kind 
of valley or depression. 

The mountain range continues its northern course 
with diminished height, forming in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeh a kind of natural terrace, on which the great 
pyramids stand. It continues to skirt the western 
edge of the Delta, and may be considered as commu- 
nicating with the Bahr-beUi-m&, which runs parallel 
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to the hSh that Ibrm the valley of the Natron Lakes. 
TWs valley, which lies to the S.W. of the Delta, coa- 
tains six lakes, remarkable for the great quantity of 
salt produced from them. The crystallizations aiie 
both of muriate of soda, or common salt, and of 
carbonate of soda, called natron or trona *. 

The Bahr-belS^mSl, which is separated from the 
Natron valley by a ridge of hills, contains petrified 
wood, and is said to have also very much the appear- 
ance of having been once a channel for water. • In- 
deed it has been supposed that the waters of the lake 
Reroun may once have had an outlet here. 

The most durable monuments of his labour that 
man can leave behind him are formed out of the rocks 
of the earth. Egypt abounds with a great variety of 
such materifds; which, from the hardness of their 
substance, and from being used in large masses, 
are almost as imperishable as the quarries from which 
they were originially cut. On the west side of the 
Nile, as we ascend from the Delta, we find the general 
character of the hills to be a limestone formation, 
which occasionally contains shells. The great pyramid, 
near Jizeh, is built of a species of limestone, which is 
worked without much difHculty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Esneh (N. lat 25° 20') and Edfou a sand- 
stone formation commences, alternating with lime- 
stone; but the mountains contain also slate, and 
quartz of various colours. The great slabs used in 
the construction of the temples of Eg^pt are (with 
the exception of the ruins in the Delta and a few parts 
of some other temples) of sandstone ; and the same 
material was employed occasionally for the purposes of 
sculpture, as we may see from the colossal ram's head 
in the Museum. The rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Selseleh are compact granular sandstone, and the 

• See descriptioa oi aTronalake^ by Dr. Oudney. — De&bam^s 
Travels, 



qaanie^ of ihai distnei show i^bal it waa one* exteft' 
sirely wovked. In the neighbourhood of Syene, now 
AflBouflAy we meet with that particular species of 
granile whictk is mixed with horablende, and called 
Syenite* from tbe locality in which it is found. Ob 
the east side of the Nile, in the neighbourhood of 
Sjeatf scattered about the foot of the mountains^ and 
oeeasiofially doee to the ri^er, aie those extengive quar- 
ries which furnished the ancient Egyptians with ma- 
terials for their colossal statues and ob^isks. Here 
is still to be seen a half-fenaed obeUsk between 
seventy and eighty feet longt* together with un 
finished eoktmns^ sarcophagi, and the marks of m- 
mense l^kieks that have been removed from the rock. 

The momilain range on the eastern »de ctiffisrs in its 
geological chMraeter m some respects from the western 
chain;, and ia general approaclMes nearer to the river. 
From Mount Mokattem^ which rises above Grand 
Cairo; the limestone extends southwards^ but with 
many interruptionSy as iar as en the western side. 
But the serpentine and granite appear to commence 
eartier, and to characterise the eastern more stron^y 
than the western side, occupying the highest position, 
la the neighbourhood of Syene the granite alternates 
with the decomposed sandstonCy which produces an ir- 
Rgukur and broken appearance that has sometknea 
been compared with Oaai of a ruin. 

This slight and in^perfect sketch nay serve to give 
aoine idea of the abundant materials at the disposal of 
the Egyptian workman; but the varieties that are 
found are almosi innamerable. Mingled with the 

* Mr. Hamilton remarks in a note, that the modern Syenite does 
not apfpear to be the Syenites of Piiag^ which- is t)ie commoa wd 
gnnite used for making obelisks, such as that at HeliopoUs aniib 
those ia Roose.— See Flin. xxxn. 8, 9, IQ, 1 1, Mr. U. adde^ that 
ti^Fe ape no Urge obeiisks of grey granite* 

f HMiultoo'8 JEgyptiaca, p. 69t 
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granite are found gneiss, porphyry (particularly at 
Jebel Dokhdn), serpentine, and quartz, which con- 
tain cornelians and jasper. A species of marble also 
is found in Upper TEgypt of various colours, and well 
adapted for the chisel. Rock crystal, alabaster, or, 
more properly, arragonite, green feldspath, black horn- 
blende, basalt, with the topaz*, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli, and a variety of other stones, enrich the 
mineral kingdom of Egypt, and the islands adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea. 

Nor is the mountainous region between the Nile 
and the Red Sea deficient in metals. It is now ascer- 
tained that there is iron f in this part of Egypt, and 
indeed prior to this discovery there could hardly be any 
doubt that the ancient inhabitants must have{ used it 
in working the hard rocks of the granite quarries. 
Copper mines also are now found in the same dis- 
tricts, and in Arabia Petr»a, which were without 
doubt known to the antient Egyptians. 

In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red Sea, 
we have a curious picture of the mode of working the 
gold mines ; and of the dreadful sufferings of the 
wretched beings who were doomed to labour in them. 
These mines were between the river and the Red Sea, 
and probably near a place on the coast now called Jebel 
Allaka, where D'AnviUe fixes the position of the second 
of the three towns, called Berenice. This second Bere- 
nice was distinguished by the name of Panchrysos, 
or Golden, from its vicinity to the mines. It is in lat. 
22^ N. If we want any additional evidence, we may 
learn from Makrizi, an Arab writer, that this region 
produces silver, copper, and iron; and tradition named 

* Mentioned by Agatharcbiden, a Greek writer of the age of 
Ptolemy Philometor^ — Hudson's Minor Geographers, vol. i. 

f Mr. James Burton discovered the iron mines at Hamamy. 

X Agatharchides says they had no iron. This question wili be 
discussed hereafter. 
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both the Greek Ptolemies and the Egyptian Pharaohs 
as the workers of the mines. We must bear in mind 
that, though Syenewas considered the natural boundary 
of Egypt, the dominion both of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies extended southwards far beyond this limit. 

It is well known that rain seldom falls in Upper 
Egypt, (it does however fall several times a year) ; and 
though the coast enjoys the benefit of frequent show- 
ers, even Cairo is only occasionally refreshed by rain. 
The dry surface of Egypt, and the comparatively 
small elevation of its mountains, are not at all adapted 
to attract moisture, and consequently from June to 
September, during which time the winds blow regu- 
larly from the north, the clouds and mists from the 
Mediterranean are carried over Egypt, and meet with 
no obstacle till they come in contact with the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia. There they are deposited in heavy 
rains, which probably form numerous pools and lakes. 
From these transgressing their boundaries, and also 
from the swelling of the higher branches of the river, 
the Nile, in Egypt, annually inundates part of the 
country. It begins to rise in June, about the summer 
solstice, and continues to increase in height till October. 
Sometimes it falls short of the ordinary elevation, and 
bad crops or famine are the consequence. Again, in 
other years, the rapid rising of the Nile above the 
ordinary level of the inundation causes great disas- 
ters, sweeping away the earth-built cottages of the 
Arabs, and involving their families, crops and catde, in 
one common ruin. Such a scene as this Belzoni wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of Thebes in the year 
1818, when the fl[ood rose with great rapidity three 
feet and a half above the level of the preceding in- 
undation, and did great damage. 

The valley, says Belzoni, " appeared like a vast lake, 
containing various islands and magnificent edifices. 
On our right we had the high rocks and the temples of 

VOL. I. G 
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Gownmvtj the MeinncNniiia, the exti*nBive buttings of 
Medmel-Abou, and the two colossal statues*, which 
rose out of the water like the hghthomes ob sone of 
the ooaste of Eufope. Out ovr feft we had the vast 
ruins of Camak and Luxor ; to the east of which, at 
a Stance of e%M miles, ran the Mokafttem ehain of 
raoBntaiiiSy forniiog the baundafkst of tb» vast lake 
a» k appeared from our boat" When the imiodatioii 
has siztMuded, a ridi deposit of mud is kft behind, 
wfeieb is more valuable than the best manure. The 
gromid requires but Httfe labour to prepare it for the 
seed, and under the warm sun of Egypt the most 
liixunaBt vegetation springs up hi a few weeks* But 
when the parching heals have continued for some 
time dimds of dost fil the sky, and the earth, when 
it is not irrigated^ becomes an dry as the sand of the 

. The fbttowing is Y ohiey s description ' of this conn- 
try t ' — " A iSat sur&ce intersected with cam^r innii- 
da^edt during three months, covered with mud and 
verdure for three more, the ground dusty and cracked 
denrtng' the renrainder of tbe year^ — villages of iMg&d 
and bec^n brk:ks, peasefBts naked and sunburnt, bu€^ 
loe», camc)s,sycamoires,dste^trees thinly scattered, lakes, 
cdtiTated fi/kfe, and extemm i»>oe^ed sf»c^ 
add to this a brilliant sun in an azure, and almost 
aJ:ways ckiii^es» i^y, winds varying in force, but never 
iiMiermitting ; sach is something like a picture of the 
phy»eal aspect of Egypt." 

When we consider tiiat the so3 of Egypt, like that 
of all luit countries^ requires water to make it produc*- 
tvve, and that it is to the Nile alone tltat it is indebted 
far its supply, we can readity conceive that the whole 
agricultural operations of the Egyptians must depend 
OB the penodieal rise of the river. To this beneficent 
BfMBce of ai ftoyity, whose origin ami cause were t9 

* See ebufiter on C^hm f Volney, EgTptr, 4t<N p. 234, 
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iinoi Mi vMved in mystery, the «itienft uihtfeiNntfT of 
Egypt looked «tp as to a superior power ; and iwMe 
tbe physical pecniiarities of the rmr iofluenoed the 
vdigiotis system of the people. It u probabk too 
<^ tiie overfloirngs of the river were, in some de- 
gree at least, the cause of the mode of interment 
adopted amoBf the aatieBt Egyptians. Ail natioBs 
adsfa to proserve some memorial of their progeoilore. 
This feeling is the saa»e in kind, whether it be edA" 
ia&ed in pompous teteral monumentB, in scul^used 
BULfUe, in poatraits, or in ooUecting the historicad ne- 
eoids of past times. To piteaerve and to transrait to 
posterity die features of the most distinguished of our 
noe is now an art that ranks high among the inven- 
tions of civiHned life, and is calculated to give a great 
degiee of pleasure. B«t the Egyptian went ferther 
tiiaa this. He could not wdl inter the body of lus 
friends in the alluvial earth of the NUe valley, which 
WW aanuaSy iiabie to disturbance from the adaon of 
water ; nor could he consign it to the river*, which 
was too sacred to be polluted. The dryness of the 
climate, and the facilities afforded by the rocky moun- 
tains ferr the formation of tombs or vaults, pointed out 
to the Egyptian a ready way of gratifying the natural 
wish of preserving the bodies of his friends and rela- 
tives. The practice of embalming, which probably 
arose partly from the causes just mentioned, was in- 
deed carried to a most ridiculous excess, and among 
the rich to a degree of extravagant expenditure ; but 
we think it has some things to recommend it in 
preference to the Neapolitan plan, of throwing dead 
bodies promiscuously into a great hole, to putrify in 
one common disgusting massf. 

* This notion of the sanctity of the rirer is denied by some 
modern writers. That this religious idea had ceased to exist pro- 
bably under the Romans, or even earlier, we are willing to admit, 

t See Matthew;i*s Diary of an Invalid. 
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It is not our purpose at present to give anything 
more than a very general sketch of the physical cha- 
racter of this country : such particular facts as are 
closely connected with our immediate subject will be 
best explained in their proper places. But we cannot 
too strongly impress on the attentive observer of the 
antiquities of the Museum, that if he wishes to un- 
derstand what is before him, he must study the cha- 
racter of the country from which they came. For ex- 
ample, if he looks at the sculptured monuments, the 
sarcophagi and the obelisks, he will observe the forms 
of animals or plants which were either subservient to 
the purposes of daily use, or were honoured for some 
real or supposed virtues ; or in some cases venerated 
under the influence of fear. The existing * animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of Egypt furnish a comment on 
the sculptures ; and these in their turn derive an addi- 
tional interest from the perusal of what Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic, have transmitted to us on the antient his- 
tory of Egypt. 

* Here again is debatable matter. It will form part of the 
subject of a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEft IL 

POLITICAL SKETCH OF ANTIENT EGYPT. 

The noiHiiiieiits of Egypt are ite best and oompleteet 
histOTy; they are the books wfaieh tbe aatiqiiary 
fhouid study. On tbe scuiptiired waHs ^ the great 
temples of Thebes we see represented tiMMe polilical 
events which formed a great epoch in Eg^ypdan history, 
and on the wails of the paiirted sepulchres we can read 
the domestic life of the mtiofi. The wrilng, too, that 
covers so many laboured masses of sicme is now partiidly 
deciphered, and we see on the nioauments themseives 
the nanaes of longs recorded by antieat writers. We 
have learned enough to s^midate as to iurther^xertioiis, 
without howeverfeeimg confident of ultimate success. 

On the earliest penods of Egyptian history there 
is oonslderadsk discrepancy 0f opinion among modem 
writers; and thou^ wie are rather indined to «de 
with those who do not set a hi^ vadne on what has 
hitherto been done towu-ds ifinstrating the Egyptian 
annals, we fed bound to give such a sketch of them as 
coincides with the most genendly reodved autiiorities. 

We first find Egypt meBtioued under the name of 
Ifisraim, in the book of Genesis, and the patriarch 
Abraham on a visit tiiere. His grandson Jacob, to- 
gether widi all his fiumiy, settled in the country. It 
was then apparently a populous and powerfid king- 
dom, the granary of the neighbouring countries, and 
probaUy die eentre of « canwmn trade, which brought 
io k 1^ spioes and valuable prodiiote of India*. But 
the sacred records give no sqpecific inforamtion about 
the origin of this pditical oommusaty,exoepttfaat it con- 
sisted of the posterity of Harnt* a name perpetuated 
in that of the country, wMch in the Coptic or true 

* See Qen^sU, zxxvii/^, • ^ t 'Oeavsi?} x* 6. 
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language of the people is Ham or Cham*. In the ab^ 
sence of historic evidence, various theories have been 
formed to show the connection of the Egyptians with 
other nations. One theory, which appears the most 
plausible, traces the race that built the temples on the 
banks of the Nile in Egypt, from the higher branches 
.of that river in Nubia, or even from Abyssinia. We 
now know that a series of temples extends from the pro- 
vince of Chendy. (the town of the same name is in lat. 
16° 4 1') along the river, interrupted only by the Nubian 
desert, into Egypt, and that these possess such cha- 
racteristics in common, as to render it probable that 
they were the prc^ressive and improving efforts of a 
tribe or people moving down the river. The great 
temple at El Me^aourah, nine leagues south of Chendy, 
has been conjectured to be the original Ammoniumf, 
or temple of Jupiter Ammon, from which, like reli- 
gious colonies, sprung the larger temples, and the 
ecclesiastical systems of Thebes and other places in 
Egypt. Others look for the cradle and the first essays 
of Egyptian art in the monuments of Nubia, between 
the first and the second cataract. This opinion we 
shall take an opportunity of discussing hereafler. 

Attempts have been made also to connect the early 
inhabitants of Egypt with those of the western side 
of the great Indian peninsula. To support this hypo- 
thesis it is argued that the temples of Nubia, exca- 
vated in the solid rock, have the same most obvious 
characteristics as those ofElephanta and Salsette, near 
Bombay, and are adorned with colossal figures which, 
though in many respects very different indeed, would 
show a kindred set of workmen. The oAen-told story 
of the Indian sepoys is also quoted to confirm this. 
These native soldiers, while marching through Egypt, 
to join Lord Hutchinson during the French invasion, 

* This element Cham exists in the word Chemmis^once a 
large city of the Thebais. — Herod, ii. 91. 
t HeereD; Ideea^ iElthiopier, p, 416. 
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Were so much struck with the magnificent remains of 
Denderah, that they performed their devotions in 
the temple, recognizing at once the characteristics of 
their own places of worship. Though this would be 
a curious ^t (if it were altogether undisputed), it 
proves nothing decisively. It is not surprising that, 
when two countries offer similar physical peculiarities, 
man should apply them to similar purposes either of 
a dvil or religious character. Again it must be ob- 
served, that among nations still more widely separated 
than the Indians and Egyptians very curious simila- 
rities have been discovered, particularly in those sym- 
bolical forms which entered so largely into the reli* 
gious systems of the Pagan world*. There are, how- 
ever, many curious points of resemblance between 
the sacred buildings of Egypt and India, which we 
shall notice in the course of this work, without as- 
suming any theory to explain the cause of these resem- 
blances. Whatever doubt may be expressed about 
the Indian origin of. the chief caste in Egypt, we 
cannot for a moment admit any hypothesis which 
would assign an Egyptian origin to the Indians. 

We have remarked that in the time of Abraham Egypt 
already appears as a populous and powerful kingdom. 
Its inhabitants then must have been living under some 
settled form of government long before that period, 
but of the precise time and mode of the settlement we 
have no information at all either in sacred or profane 
history- We learn something more of Egypt during 
the time of the captivity of the Israelites ; and though 
the sacred records give but few particulars that bear 
directly on our present subject, the antiquities of Egypt, 

*\Ve.consider it unnecessary to discuss the argument for an 
early connection between Egypt and India, founded on the story 
of the conquest of Egypt by an Indian Prince, said to be preserved 
in the sacred boolis of India. It is now well known (hat a Brah- 
min deceived Wilford, and forged entire passages in the MS. The 
name of Mizra-sthan^ or Egypt, we consider to be one of them.— 
See Bohlen's ' Altes Indien/ vol* i. pt 1 99. Heei^o^ Indien; p. 6. 
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diere is one passage too cutious to be overloolced. 
Afler the death of Joseph the rapid iocrease of ins 
descendants alarmed the Egyptians, tuid to keep ^hem. 
in sabjection, as well as to limit their numbers, they 
compelled them to labour at great public works. 
'* Therefore they did set over them task-masters to 
afflict them with their burdens, and they baik for Pha- 
raoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raarases*." " And 
they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all muiner of service in 
the fiekl : all their service, virherein they made them 
i9erye, viras with rigour.*' Josephus adds that llie 
Israelites were also employed in making embank- 
ments, and cutting canals; the invention of whick 
Herodotus attributes to Sesostris, the greot Egyptian 
conqueror. The Jewish historian furtlier teils us, they 
were compelled to build pyramids. The account which 
Herodotus had from the Egyptians was, that the 
native people were tasked by their despotic kaigs to 
rmse those enormous edifices, the pyramids, near Jizeh, 
and that the memory of the tyrants wns abhorred in 
Egypt. But it is not at all improbable that ik» 
Israelites might also have been employed on some of 
the numerous pyramids that line the Nile vaBcy in 
Lower E^gypt; and which are probably of much higher 
antiquity than those of Jizeh. 

From the time of the Exodus, or departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt (about b. c. 1491 f), 
we read no more about it in sacred history till the 
reign of Solomon, who married a dau^iler of the 
King of Egypt (b. c. 1014). It is rather remarkal]ie 
that Solomon, who vras connected with the Egyptiatis 
both by marriage alliance and bycommeidalexcluinge, 
should have borrowed artificers and cunning wdHe- 
men solely from his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, and 
not from his father-in-law, the King of Egypt Even 

* Or ftameses, in the Greek verBuni.'— Szod. !• 11. 
t ^^ Adopt Him rcoeiv^dcbMnologf • 
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the house which Solomon built for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the. work of Tyrian 
architects; yet we have undoubted evidence in the 
buildings and sculptured decorations of the Egyptian 
temples that they possessed at that time the arts in 
at least as high a state of perfection as anything that 
Tyre was likely to produce. It may be remarked, 
however, that many of the ornamental parts of So- 
lomon's buildings resembled the decorations of an 
flg^yptian ediiice; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable that Egyptian artizans were employed by 
him, though there is no distinct mention of the fact 

From the few, but valuable, notices of early Egyp- 
tian history contained in the Bible, we turn to examine 
briefly what profane literature offers to us. With the 
exception of what we have lately learned by the partial 
ciedphering of the hieroglyphical system, nearly all our 
knowledge of antient Egypt has come down to us 
through the medium of the Greek and Roman writers, 
particularly the former. It will be found convenient to 
divide the antient history of this country into several 
periods, each of which was marked by the predomi- 
nance of some particular race, and by some great 
change in the social and political condition of the 
peop^. It is also a convenient division for the pur- 
pose of assigning the existing buildings to their proper 
epochs ; for the reader cannot be too soon informed 
that all the great monuments of Egypt do not belong 
to the first period. 

I. This first period extends from the earliest histo- 
rical records, or traditions, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persian Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

II. The second extends from b. c. 525 to the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the Macedonians, b. c. 332, com- 
prehending a period of 193 years, during which Egypt 
was a province, though a very unruly one, of the 
Persian empire. 

III. The thifd cpjnprebends the dyns^ty of the Ma- 
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Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 
Rhampsinitus. 



Cheops^ bnilt the great pyra* 
mid. 

CbephreSi his brother^ built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, son of Cheops, 
built a pyramid. 

Asychisy built a brick pyra- 
mid. 

Anysis, a blind king. 

Sabacos, an Ethiopian, drives 
him into the marshes. 

Anysis restored, Sabacos re- 
tiring from Egypt. 

Sethos, a priest of Hephaestus, 
became king. , 

Twelve kings reign together, 
and build the labyrinth. 

P^ammilichus, one of the 



Many generations. 

Amasitt, a cruel tyrant 

Actisanes, an Ethiopian, de* 
throned him. 

Mendes, or Marrus, an Koyp* 
tian, built the J^byriDth for bi9 
tomb. 

Anarchy for five generations. 

Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 

Memphis, son of Proteas. 

Seven generations of inglo- 
rious kings. Neileus, one of 
them, gave his ' name to the 
river, which before was called 
^gyptus. 

Clierabis, of Memphis, built 
the largest of the three pyra- 
mids*. 

Cephren, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, or Mecherinus, 
son of Chembis, built a pyramid. 

Bocchoris, the wise f. 

A long period. 
Sabacon, an Ethiopian. 



Twelve kings reign togethert 
Psammitichus, one of the 



twelve, becomes sole ruler of twelve, becomes sole ruler of 



Egypt. 

Four generations. 



Egypt- 

Necos, his son, commenced 
the canal that joined the eastern 
branch of the Nile with the Red 
Sea. Compare Kings ii. chap. 23. 

* The pyramids of Jizch are meant 

t Tnephachthos is called the father of this Bocchoris by ]^io- 
dorus, i. chap. 45. In the chronological series (64'65) it is im> 
possible to know whether Diodorus intends to call him the son of 
Mycerinus or not. 
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PSsammisy son of Necos. 

Apries invaded Phoenicia. Apries took Sidon, in Phoe* 

nicia. Compare Jeremiah xliv. 
30, for his name of Pharaoh 
Hophra. 
Amasis, of Sioupb, dethroned Amasis conquered Cyprus ; 
Apries, and conquered Cyprus, attacked by CambyseS|the Per- 
sian. 
Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
dethroned and put to death by 
Cambyses, a. c. 525. 

With Psammenitus ended the race of independent 
native kings. 

These two lists, though they agree in many of the 
most important names, differ in no small degree, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile their discrepancies. 
It was the object of both writers rather to mark the 
most important eras and facts, than to give a regular 
chronicle of Egyptian kings. Yet there are some very 
important omissions, in both Usts, of events that be- 
long to the period of credible history. In the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manethon (of whom we are going 
to speak), the first king is Sesonchosis, whose name 
appears on one of the pillars of Carnak. He is pro- 
haiAy the Shishak of the Book of Chronicles (ii. chap. 
12), the contemporary of Rehoboam, who came up 
against Jerusalem with " twelve hundred chariots and 
three-score thousand horsemen," and robbed both the 
temple and the king's palace, b. c. 97Q. Herodotus 
drew his information principally from the priests of 
Memphis, aijid, as Heeren has very well remarked, the 
history of all the kings, whose names he gives as succes- 
sors of Sesostris, is connected* with the. history of the 
pyramids ai\d the building of the great temple of He- 
phaestus, or Phtha, at Memphis. Hence his history of 
Egypt, being derived from the priests of Memphis, is 
exceedingly meagre in all that relates to the history of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, the twQ other great centres of 
{Egyptian hierarchy^ 

Toil, u ^ u 



Heroclotus remarks (ii. 13) that King' Moens* died 
About nine hundred years before he visited Egypt. 
If we suppose Herodotus to have been in Egypt about 
B.C. 450, this will carry the era of McEris (according- 
to Herodcitus) back to the year 1350 b.g., a time 
when the Israelites were still under a theocracy, and 
the history of Europe, for us, had not begun to exist. 
But what must we say of the three hundred and thirty 
kings who preceded Mceris? A short examination 
into this subject is necessary to complete our sketch 
of the earliest portion of Egyptian history. 

In the time of the second Ptolemy, Manethon, the 
chief priest of Heliopolis, collected the history of the 
antient kings of Egypt from the records of Heliopolis, 
where was the most learned college of priests in Egypt. 
The learning of this college is attested by Herodotus, 
and by the fact of Eudoxus and Plato (if we can give 
credit to the story) having spent some time there for 
the purpose of being initiated into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What it was that Eudoxus and Plato 
learned from them we do not know. The original work 
of Manethon is lost, and all that we now possess is in 
the shape of fragments. Some of the most curious ex- 
tracts arc found in Jbsephus's reply to Apion; but Ma- 
nethon was principally used by the Christian writeijs, 
who attempted to systematise the Bibjical Chronology. 
Julius Africanus, in the third century, made use of 
Manethon in compiling his Chronicles ; as also did 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, in the fifth. The work 
of Africanus is lost, and the Greek text of Eusebius 
exists only in fragments. But fortunately we possess 
the Chronicles of George Syncellus, a monk of the 
ninth century, who made use of the works both of 
Afrkanus and Eusebius; and besides this, in the year 

* Moeris is an Egyptia» naiM, corrupted by HerodotoB. As 
Sesostris is the first of the 19th dynasty, Mceris must belong to 
the 18th, and probably he lurks under the name either of Meow 
phres or ArmftiS| both of whom b«loog to the 1 8th dy n«sty« 
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1816, the oorapiete work of £iifld>ius was puMs^ied, 
having been tramdated into Ladn out of the Armeman 
-v^^rai which was fouod at Constantinople. In the 
Ciironicles of Africanus and Eusebius, all that is pre- 
served of Manethon is the series of kings, with the 
years of their reigns geaeraliy added, and now and 
then some fact mentioned in connection with them. 
These kings aare distributed into thirty classes, called 
dynasties. The :&rst dynasty opens with Menes, of 
This *, the first king after the demigods; the eighteenth 
and nineteenth are those to which the kings belong, 
who erected, most of the great monuments of Thebes 
aad some of those in Nubia. The last dynasties 
contain the Persian kings oi Egypt, together with 
sooie native Egyptian kings, who maintained a kind 
of independraoe. We are ther^re enabled to com- 
pare these scanty extracts from. Manethon, at the 
second or third Imnd, wilh the text of Herodotus and 
the existing inscriptions on the monuments. For it 
should be borne in mind that many of the inscrip- 
tioos on the obelisks and temples were real histo- 
rical documents, the imperishable annals of the kings 
of Egypt. This &ct, if there were any dotdst about 
it, would be proved by the following passage of Ma- 
nethon, quoted by Synoellus: — **' He made use of, as 
he tells us, the writings that, were found in the 
archives ai the tempjes, wlneh Agathodsmon had 
copied from the inscriptio&s on the obelisks, and trans- 
lated." We can see no reason then for doubting that 
MaaethoB, who lived under an enlightened and inquir- 
ing monajnch, fakhfully rendered the Egyptian aiuiais 
into Greek. What degree of credibility should be given 
to the monuments of Egypt is quite another question ; 
hat we should never lose sight of the fact, that what- 
ever we read in Herodotus, Dlodorus, or others, about 
^e earlier Egyptian kings, depends altogether on the 

* This, a town of Upper Kg)cpt,.sup^csed to iMve once exntedj 
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interpretations of the priests, whose original records 
were the inscriptions on their temples and obelisks. 

The three hundred and thirty kings of Herodotus, 
who preceded Sesostris, seem most likely* to be those 
who are mentioned in the first seventeen dynasties of 
Manethon, which indeed contain the names of only two 
hundred and seventy-six kings ; but the number of kings 
in the sixth and tenth dynasties of Manethon is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius. These two dynasties comprise, 
one, two hundred and three, and the other a hundred 
and eighty-five, years, which would allow some addi- 
tional kings to the number preserved by Eusebius. 
It is fordgn from our present purpose to enter on a 
minute consideration of these earlier khigs of Egypt, 
as far as we know them from monumental evidence ; 
we reserve this till we discuss the table of Abydos. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nobody will give 
any credit to the priest-list of three hundred and thirty 
successive monarchs. 

Sesostris, otherwise called Rameses the Great, whose 
era, as the successor of Moeris, is fixed* by Herodotus 
about 1350 B.C., was undoubtedly a red personage, 
whose actions indeed may have been much exaggerated, 
but who probably united all Egypt in one monarchy, 
and gave to it the form of a consolidated empire ; or at 
least extended and confirmed the power which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. There is, however, 
much confusion in the accounts of Sesostris. who, as 
it has been well observed, like other great national 
heroes, has the honour of a number of exploits, which 
may have belonged to many different monarchs. Of 
the numerous kings said to have preceded Sesostris 
some were certainly genuine historical personages, 
and perhaps sovereigns of all Egypt. Others may 
have been the kings of particular districts ; and, con- 
sequently, the early dynasties of Manethon (if they 

* See Heereit, Appendix^ No. iii.^ froip whence this apd w^at 
precedes is Ukeo. 
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fiave any ycdae at all) were not imecemve, but con^ 
temporary dynasties, that reigned in the great cities 
of Egypt. We learn, indeed, from Manethon the very 
names of the cities in which these races of early kings 
reigned, and which, beginning with the most southern, 
perhaps also the most antient, are Elephantine, Thebes, 
or the great Diospolis ; This, aflerwards called Aby- 
dos; Heracleopoiis; and Memphis. The dynasties of 
the Delta or Lower Egypt probably bdong to a later 
period, and were established in Tanis, Bubastis, Mendes, 
Sebennytus, and Sais. It has been objected to this 
system of contemporary monarchs, that their domi- 
nions must have been very limited. This is quite true, 
Tijut we have an almost undisputed example of syn- 
chronous kings within the limits of probable history, in 
t^ case of the Dodekarchy which preceded the reign 
of Psammitichus. We can hardly suppose that Mane- 
t^n forged the names of the kings in his dynasties, 
and we must therefore admit that most of them were 
genuine monarchs of whom some record was left behind 
in there respective cities, and on the temples or obelisks 
whidi they erected. We do not, however, mean to 
say that we believe these kings can be arranged in any 
thing like a regular chronological series. Nor can we 
look on the early dynasties with King Men, the mo- 
Bardi of Tliis, at their head, in any other light than 
as a series of mythical kings, under whose name there 
may be some historical fact concealed. It is rather 
curious that in the Hindoo mythology Manus or Man 
is the progenitor of the human race, as in Egypt 
Men or Menes was the first human king*. The re- 
semblance between these names and the Greek Minos, 
the German Mannus (Tacit. German. II.) i the mythic 
founder of the Teutonic race, is sufficiently striking. 
Our own word man belongs to this antient feonily, 
and it tdgnifies in the Sanskrit, to think. 

* See Bphlen, 'Das alte Indian,' i. 120—219, 

p3 
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Without discussing at present the controverted points 
in antient Egyptian history, it will be sufficient to 
state those results on which many good writers are 
now generally agreed *. Egypt, at an early period, was 
conquered by a foreign race, probably of Arab stock, 
and these conquerors maintained themselves, at least 
in Lower Egypt, for several hundred years. This is 
generally called the reign of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, and is in fact the first cpnquest of Egypt on 
record. They took possession of Memphis and forti- 
fied Avaris, oUierwise called Pelusium, which lies on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt The dominion of 
the shepherd kings lies probably between the years 
1800 and 1600 B.C., and, as some conjecture, com- 
prises the period when the children of Israel left 
the country under the guidance of Moses : according 
to the common chronology this event took place b. c. 
1490. It seems doubtful if Upper Egypt altogether 
fell under the power of the shepherd kings ; at least 
we learn from Manethon's seventeenth dynasty that 
the shepherd kings and the Theban monarchs reigned 
at the same time. The expulsion of the shepherds was 
effected by Thutmosis, king of Thebes, and from this 
epoch commences the splendour of the Sesostrid kings, 
and probably the union of Egypt in one great mo- 
narchy. It is now generally admitted that this im- 
portant event in Egyptian history formed one of the 
principal subjects for the exercise of Egyptian art, as 
we may judge from the historical reliefs on the walls 
of the temple of Carnakt, and those on the pro- 
pyla of Luxor, and other Theban edifices. 

Who Sesostris was, or whether there was more than 
one king of that name, we shall not venture to decide; 
but it is worth while bearing in mind that the kings of 

* But many others, of good repute, are not agreed, 
f See Denon, pi. 133, and the great French work, * Anti- 
quU6s/ Planches, vol. ii. 
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Manethon's eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties are 
those which belong to the brilliant period of Egyptian 
history that followed the expulsion of the shepherd 
kings. The names of Thutmosis, Amenophis (the 
same as the Greek Memnon), and Ilameses (the 
Great, otherwise called Sesostris), are now read on 
various monuments in Nubia and Egypt, and most con- 
spicuously on the great buildings of Thebes — Luxor 
and Carimk. Many chronologists are agreed in fixing 
the epoch of Sesostris to about 1500 B.C., which is 
more than a century earlier than the data of Herodotus 
lead us to assign. The greatest works of Egyptian 
art, the magnificent temples; statues, and obelisks of 
Thebes, probably belong to this period, and it is also 
probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour from about 1600 b. c. till the 
Ethiopian invasion of Sabacos about b. g. 800, nearly 
two centuries after Shishak's pillage of Jerusalem. 

Even the names of the Ethiopian monarchs, Saba- 
cos, Sebichos, and Tarcos, the twenty-fift,h dynasty of 
Manethon, may be still read on some of the monu- 
ments in Egypt*, and on the temples of Nubia.- A 
scene of anarchy and disorder appears to have followed 
these Ethiopian conquests, to which we may fairly 
ascribe, in part at least, the ruin of Thebes, and per- 
haps some of the monuments of Nubia. Sethos, a 
priest, succeeded to the supreme power on the removal 
of the Ethiopians ; and after him we find Egypt par- 
celled out under twelve kings, till Psammitichus, one of 
them, contrived by the aid of Greek troops to make 
himself master of all Egypt. With the reign of Psam- 
mitichus something hke order was restored, and 
Egypt was again united under a native monarch about 
B. c. 650. 

From this period to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
various great monuments were erected by the native 

^ See Salt's Essay. The name TcraAq i^ found behiud a amstll 
propyloQ at MedioetrAbou. 
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kings, particularly by Amasis, the Saiie, the last but 
one before the conquest. This Amasis brought a 
large monolith* temple from Elephantine to Sais, and 
placed a colossus in front of the great temple of Phtha 
at Memphis, wliich was 75 Greek feet in length. 

II. The history of Egypt under the Persians is but 
obscurely known. Cambyses, the first Persian f who 
invaded it, was a merciless barbarian, whose ravages 
extended from the plains of the Delta to the southern 
limit of Egypt. It is the opinion of all who have 
attentively observed the ruins of Thebes, that most 
of the devastation has been caused by the hand of 
man, and that the labour of the destroyer must have 
been almost as great as that of the builders of those 
enormous temples. There is a notice in Pliny, which 
•he picked up we know not where, that the mischief 
was partly done by fire, which is not improbable. The 
population of Thebes must have been very great, and 
the houses were, doubtless, huts principally constructed 
of wood. The heat from so enormous a burning mass 
might crack and displace many of the stones. PKny 
says J that Cambyses was so struck with admiration 
at one of the great obelisks, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they had reached its base. The 
effects of fire are said by Zoega to be distinctly visible 
on some of the Roman obelisks, which were thrown 
down during the troubles of the city. 

But it seems not unlikely that Thebes, or at least 
Memphis, suffered from foreign invasion between the 
time of Sabacos and the visit of C ambyses. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, afler the siege of Tyre, invaded the country, 

• Temple of a tingle stone. 

t According to Xenophon (Cyrop.) Egypt was conquered by 
Cyrus. It is suflScieot to state that he says so. 

X Pliny, xxxvi. 9. H^ admiratione operis effectum est, ut 
cum oppidum id expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset 
incendio ad crepidiires obeHsci^ extingui ignem juberet moUs 
reverentil^ qui urbis nullam habuerat« 
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and in the language of the Book of Kings (ii. chap. 24), 
" the King of Babylon had taken from the river of 
£gypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to 
the Kiog of Egypt." It is a general tradition among 
the Arab writers that Nebuchadnezzar ravaged this 
country. " Memphis/' says Abd-allatif *, " was aflourish- 
ing dty in the time of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, 
and a long time before and after this period, till the 
reign of Nabuchodonosor. This prince ravaged Egypt, 
and it remained in a state of desolation for forty f years 
after. The reason of this invasion was, that the King 
of Egypt granted an asylum to the Jews who fled from 
the conqueror. Nebuchadnezzar, to avenge himself, 
marched against Egypt and ruined all the country.'* 
Makrizi states the same fact, and asserts that Nebu- 
cliadnezzar, or Bokht-Napar as he calls him, " ruined 
Memphis and many other cities of Egypt." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 4), quoted by Heeren, 
has preserved a tradition of Thebes being attacked by 
the Carthaginians before the time of Cambyses. It is 
possible that in the decline of the Egyptian power, 
when the seat of government was removed to Mem- 
phis or perhaps to Sais, Thebes may have suffered 
from the predatory bands of the desert ; but the pro- 
babilities of a Cartnaginian expedition as far as Thebes 
seem to be very small, even when the story is supported 
by Professor Heeren's ingenious caravan roads. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt any .buildings or 
obelisks erected during the Persian occupation, which 
can be proved to belong to that period, we do not 
know; but there can hardly be a doubt that the 
Persians, like subsequent conquerors of Egypt, en- 
couraged or allowed the natives to erect monuments 
afier the antient fashion. M. Champollion has read 
the name of Xerxes in phonetic, i. e. alphabetic hiero- 
glyphics, on a vase of alabaster belonging to the French 
king's collection, and that of Caihbyses on a statue 
"f JH Sacy's Tf^nslation, p. 184. f Compare E^kiel, xxix, )2. 
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in the Museum of-the Vatican. Fragmeiits of stone, 
witli the arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, 
have heen found witlun the isthmus of Suez, and 
bordering on the Delta, and a fragment of a head in 
the same style as those of Persepolis is given in the 
great French work. This head may be compared 
with those in the British Museum, brought from 
Persepolis by Ker Porter ; they are placed in one of 
the small rooms leading to the Townley oollection. 




Persian dumtcten found in Egypt. (From the French work.) 

There is a little story in Herodotus*, about Darius, 
connected with this subject, which is worth re- 
cording. This prince being at Memphis, wished to 
have a colossal statue of himself placed in front of 
that of Sesostris, which was seated before the great 
temple of Phtha. The priest objected to this, and told 
him that he ou^t not to have his statue placed before 
that of Sesostris, till he had equalled the exploits of 
the Egyptian king. This passage is curious, for we 
may ^riy infer ^m it that Darius was actually en- 
gaged about assigning the position of a colossal figure 
ali^ady executed ; and also we learn that Darius was 
in Egypt after his Scythian expedition. We are not 
aware diat this latter tiuH; is noticed anywhere else in 
antient writers, except so far as it is implied in Dio- 
dorus (i. 95). 

III. With the age of Alexander a new order of 
things commenced in Egypt. The building of Alex- 

* Herod, ii. 110. We bavo given what appears to us tbo 
' meanipg of this passage. 
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a&dria and the estabHshment of a Gri^k dynasty*^ 
Boade a greater revolution than Egypt had yet seen. 
The history of this period also is leas known than it 
deserves to be, but as far as our present subject is 
eoDcemedjWe possess sufficient proof that the Ptolemies, 
the sttceesfiors of Alexander, contributed largely to the 
restoralkm of the antient ni<Hiuments of Egypt, and also 
left behind them buildings which may almost vie with 
aoything that the Pharaohs had aocomplished. The 
magnifieent t^x^ks of Denderah and £dfou,with Ombi 
and others, are most probably due to the age of the: 
Ptolemies, who, we know, adopted to a certain degree 
the forms of worship estaUished among their subjects. 
On the island of Philae, near the cataracts and the 
boundary o£ Egypt, the antient inhabitants of the 
country have left behind them imperishable memorials^ 
of their skill and taste in architecture ; but it is not 
improbable that parts of the Egyptian monuments 
of this island ^ould be attributed to the Ptolemaic 
age f. Again, the temple at Debot (the antient 
Parembole) would appear, both from its style and 
fiom the Greek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the propyla, to be the work c^ the Greek kings of 
^^yp^ t- '^^ PUdemies seem to have done htSe to 
embelUsh Thebes, whidi indeed on one occasion ia- 
said to have suffered under Greek dominion. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus (about b. c. 86) this city 
rebdled, and afler a tlnee years' siege, was taken and 
phmdered by the Greek king. We certainly find that 
some restorations were made, and probably even some 
small buildings were erected at Thebes, under the> 
domimon of the Rcnnans; but it suffered so much 
from the time of the Ethiopian Sabacos down to the 
latest injuries inflicted by religious ^amatidsm, that it 

* Bat ever since the time of Psammitichus Oredcs had been* 
crowding to the country, and had do doubt contributed to produce 
great changes in the habits^ and probably even the arts^ of the 
Egyptians. 

t ChampoHioB; F)r^ci9> 84. $ HtoniStoiri p» 4?» Oau« 
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is difficult to say which of all the barbarians did it 
most damage. Cambyses is perhaps blamed for more 
than he deserves. There can be little doubt that the 
Christian fanatics of Egypt did as much mischief 
as all the ravagers who preceded them. In their 
indignation at the sight of the gross superstitions of 
Egypt, they forgot the reverence that is due to all 
great efibrts of human industry ; and in their haste 
to destroy or appropriate to their own use the labours 
of the idolaters, they showed a tendency to degenerate 
into a similar superstition. 

IV. That some buildings which, before our better 
acquaintance with the monuments, were assigned to 
the earliest ages of Egyptian architecture, were built 
or in part restored or embellished under the Roman 
emperors, is> undeniably proved from inscriptions and 
other evidence. On the cornice of the pronaos * or 
portico of the great temple of Denderah the name of 
Tiberius is found, and, though the inscription is imper- 
fect, tliere is enough to show that this portico was at 
least repaired in the time of Tiberius ; and from the 
propylon of the small temple of Jsis, at the same place, 
we learn that it belongs to the age of Aurelius. It 
may be urged, however, that this was merely a new 
dedication of the temple to Aphrodite (whose name 
appears in the inscription) and to the Synnsean f 
deities ; and as the inscription does not state positively 
on what occasion it was placed there, we must allow 
this objection to have its full weight. There is the 
evidence of inscriptions to show that a temple was 
built at Gartas in Nubia, as late as the beginning of 
the third century of the Christian, era, and Gau found 
traces of the stone wall that surrounded it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present village. 

It hardly lies within our plan to describe buildingps 

* Hamilton, p. 206. 
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erected under the Ptolemies or the Csesars, in the 
Grecian and Roman-Greek style, though we should 
not omit to mention that Egypt was indebted to those 
foreign dynasties for many monuments of Grecian 
architecture, both useful and ornamental. Alexandria 
alone contained at one time, with its temples, museum, 
public buildings, port and arsenals, perhaps as many 
objects of curiosity as any city belonging to the Greek 
nation ; and Antinoe, built by Adrian in memory of 
Antinous, shows in its extensive remains the magnifi- 
cence of design, though not the simplicity of the best 
ages of Grecian architecture. This place, as we see 
from an extant inscription, received embellishments as 
late asthe time of Alexander Severus * The island of 
Elephantine, with its heaps of ruins, attests that the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Arab, have 
at different times been on the spot, but it is easy to 
distinguish the durable remains of Egyptian art from 
the more perishable works of a later age. 

We may mention one instance of error into which a 
distinguished traveller fell, in order to show the import- 
ance of carefully examining the architectural remains 
of this country before we assign them to the period 
when Egypt was governed by its native monarchs. 
Pococke observed between Jizeh and the great pyra- 
mids a long causeway and various ^arches of a bridge. 
He hastily concluded that this was the causeway men- 
tioned by Herodotus t? as a work almost equal to the 
pyramids themselves. It will be easily shown that this 
could not be the work to which Herodotus alluded, 
when we come to describe the pyramids ; but we have 
abundance of direct evidence to prove that these arches 
and the causeway were built by Karakousch, one of 
tiie EmicsofSalah-eddin.Youssouf (commonly called 
Saladin), and have been repaired at various periods 
since his time by other Arab princes. This causeway. 
* Hamilton^ p. 232, t Herod, ii. cap. 124. 

VOL. I. E 
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extended from the west bank of the N3e opposite ta 
Old Cairo for about six miles, as far as the arches 
which are near the base of the rock on which the 
pyramids stand, and it served as a road by which tQ 
convey materials for the construction of the walls of 
Cairo and the citadel of the mountain. 

After the introduction of Christianity into Sgypt, 
many of the antient temples were used as places of 
Christian worship. For example, the great temple on 
the island of PhilflB has evidently been used for a 
Christian church, and great pains have been taken to 
destroy or to cover the richly-painted sculptures on 
its walls. Some of the figures have been partially 
chiselled out, and others covered with coatings of 
plaster, which, as it every now and then falls off, dis^ 
closes what is under it *. This island also contains 
the remains of a Greek church t> built of old materials, 
on which the original Egyptian sculptures still appear, 
intermingled with crosses and other ornaments which 
mark the same epoch. Even the temples south of the 
cataracts were also in some instances appropriated to 
the Christian worship, as at Maharraka, a little south of 
Dekke, where Belzoni observed the Egyptian figures 
peeping from under those of the Apostles, which 
remain quite perfect on the walls. And in Gau a 
splendid work on Nubia, we see (pi. 45, Temple of 
Seboua) on the wall at the extremity of the sekos, in 
the place originally appropriated to the heathen deity, 
the apostle Peter in bas-relief, painted with a great 
head of yellow hair, a large yellow key in his left hand, 
and a pair of red slippers on. That he might not be 
mistaken, his name is written beside him in barbarous 
Greek characters. An Egyptian figure stands on each 
side, preserving the same attitude and character as 
when the temple was dedicated to the heathen deities. 
At Behneseh, the antient Oxyrhynchus, there is a laigo 
* HuniltoB; pt 49f ' t D«npQ; pl* ^O* 
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mosque which waB onoe $i Christian church. We know 
that the Heptanomist or Middle Egypt, contained many 
churches in the early ages of Christianity. At Kouft 
(Coptos) there is a ruined Greek church, which had 
been built out of the materials of two temples ; and a 
handsome bridge at the same place, formed of stones 
with inverted and unconnected hieroglyphics, shows to 
what use the antient temples were turned. 

The Mohammedan conquest of Egypt has probably 
been more fatal to the monuments of that country than 
any previous invasion, a fact of which sufficient evi- 
dence is found in extant Arab writers, from whom, in 
the course of this work, we shall give some curious 
extracts to prove this pofnt. Whatever works were 
erected during this period are so clearly marked by a 
distinctive character that there is no danger of con-* 
founding them with anything that is more antient. 

We have endeavoured thus briefly to show that the 
existing architectuml remains of Egypt do not belong 
solely to the times when Egypt was governed by na- 
tiye kings; but that during a period of full 2000 
years (reckoning from the probable date of the most 
antient buildings to the second and third century of 
our era), the various ruling dynasties in this country 
have vied with one another in embellishing it with 
Works of art It would indeed be strange, if, during 
the time when the Ptolemies ruled Egypt and made 
it the centre of commerce and science, no monuments 
had been erected to the antient religion of the coun^ 
try) which was more than blended with the sacred 
ritual of the Greeks. And still more strange would it 
be, if all the monuments of the magnificence of the 
Ptolemies which attested their toleration or their en- 
couragement of Egyptian superstition, had been swept 
away, while those only remained which belong to a 
period anterior to the Persian invasion. 

As Egypt has enjoyed, at various epochs, the pro^ 
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tection of enlightened rulers, who have restored its 
antient buildings and erected new monuments, so it has 
felt more than once the fury of barbarian conquest. 
Within the limits of credible history its towns were 
ravaged by the wild Nomadic tribes, led on to plunder 
by the Assyrian monarchs, whose terrible devastations 
are described in the strong and sublime language of 
the Hebrew prophets*. Among the towns that pro- 
bably suffered from the Assyrians is the town of No 
of Ammon, by which most critics understand the city of 
Thebes. But there was also another No of Ammon in 
the Delta (the smaller Diospolis of the Greeks), which 
may be the town to which the prophet Nahum alludes. 
If the No of Upper Egypt is meant, we may consider 
that it was the great city of Thebes which suffered in 
this invasion, and that Cambyses the Persian is blamed 
for more than he deserves, when he is accused of 
being the destroyer of the hundred-gated city. That 
the Ethiopians also had probably a share in the de- 
vastation has been already mentioned. 

We have briefly adverted to the fact, that on the 
introduction of the Christian religion into Egypt, 
many antient temples were turned into churches, 
while their sculptured figures formed the ground- 
work for Christian images. It would have been well 
for the history of Egyptian art, if the zeal of the new 
proprietors of the temples had been limited to such 
acts of peaceful occupation, or to the building of mo- 
nasteries and the scooping out of hermits' cells; but 
unfortunately a rage for demolishing the idols of an- 
tiquity was cherished among the Christians of Egypt 
The Iconoclasts or Image-breakers sought to gain the 
favour of the court of Constantinople by the destruc- 
tion of all representations of the human form, whe- 

* E^kiel, xxix. xxx. ; Jeremiah, xlvi. It would seem not 
an unfair inference from these passages that Egypt was actually 
tQVaded ^nd occupied by the Assyrians. See above. 
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ther the work of heathen or of Christian art, and we 
may without hesitation attribute to this fanatic spirit 
the partial or complete demolition of innumerable re- 
mains of antiquity. At last Theodosius by his impe- 
rial rescript (a. d. 389) suppressed the pagan places 
of worship, and the destruction of the great temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria gave the Christians a comi- 
piete triumph over the adherents of the antient su- 
perstition *. 

The monuments of Nubia, which are so admirably 
illustrated by the work of Gau f, have also suffered 
from the hand of violence, and one of the barbarous 
invaders of this country has recorded his acts of de- 
vastation in the Greek language on a pillar of the 
front wall of the great lemple of KalapshtS (formerly 
Talmis), dedicate to the god Mandulis. " I Silco, 
prince of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians, came 
to Tahnis and Tephis ; once and twice I made war 
^nst the Blemyes, and the first time a god aided 
Die in conquering my enemies. A second time I con- 
quered them, and took their towns. I established 
myself there with my troops. The first time I van- 
quished them, and they asked my pardon. I made 
peace with them, and they swore by their idols, and I 
believed they were honest men, &c. J" 

Such is the style adopted by the barbarian, who, 
according to Niebuhr^s conjecture, ravaged Nubia 
about the reign of Diocletian. The most curious 
feet shown by it is the proof, which however is not 
the only one, of the Greek language having spread 
into Nubia, and being adopted in public documents 
by sovereigns who were probably of half Greek an4 
balf barbaric extraction. 

* See Gibbob, chap. 28. f Stuttgart, 1 882. 

X Niebiihr't Translation ; Appendix to Oau's Nubi&# 

£3 
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Chapter III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER 

EGYPT. 

The prec^ng sketch of the antient history of Egypt 
will already have given the reader a slight acquaint- 
ance with the situation of some of the . great monu- 
ments of this country. Though the temples of Upper 
Egypt present the most striking specimens of archi- 
tecture, and furnish us with the chief materials for 
illustrating the antiquities of the country, still the re- 
mains that are now foimd in the Delta and Middle 
Egypt are too striking to be passed over in a general 
sketch, such as we propose to make of the existing 
monuments. 

The traveUer who lands at Alexandria finds the re- 
mains of a Greek city intermingled with the erections 
of the Mohammedan dynasties. This city is not in 
the limits of the fertile Delta, but within the physical 
boundaries of the Libyan desert, and its desolate as- 
pect is now in perfect harmony with the natural fea- 
tures of the country around it. The pillar of Diocle- 
tian, commonly called Pompey*s Pillar*, with the 
catacombs cut in the rock, and one solitary obelisk, 
are the chief architectural remains of this great city 
that attract the attention of the traveller. As late as 
the year 1200 there were two obelisks standing, but 
one is now on the ground. As we advance ftom 
Alexandria to Rosetta we enter the real Delta, a 
country which, though now little distinguished by an- 
tient works of art, was once adorned with magnij&cent 

* See Hunilton's Plates, No. 18, 
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temples, obelisks, and colossal statues. 'The mate- 
rials of the temples have in many cases been carried 
off to build modem towns ; the earth and rubbish have 
accumulated round other places so as to hide what 
now remains ; and as for the statues and other works 
of art of smaller dimensions, they have either been 
broken up or carried away by the successive pillagers 
of the country. Rome and Constantinople* were 
both adorned vrith monliments of Eg^tian art, and 
other capitals of Europe besides our own are enriched 
with the spoils of this antient land. 

Near the - branch now called the Rosetta, (see 
the map) is Sa, on the site of Sais, which Amasis 
adorned with the magnificent propylsea of the temple 
of Athensea (Minerva), a colossus 75 feet long, and 
a monolith temple of very large dimensions. This 
site has been visited by various travellers who speak 
of indications of extensive remains, which most pro- 
bably exist at least under ground, but we are not ablclr 
to find any trustworthy description of this place. 

Semennut(the antient Sebennytus), which lies nearly 
due east of Sa and near the Damietta branch, con- 
tains some ruins; but at Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibeth» 
about eight miles N. E. of Semennud, there are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, probably dedicated to 
Isis. It was built entirely of granite blocks, which 
must have been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Assouan, and was once undoubtedly one of the most 
wonderfiil works of Egyptian art, as its ruins amply 
prove, though they are now heaped together in the 
greatest confiision f, as if an earthquake had at one 
shock levelled the whole with the ground. " We may 
have,*' says Mr. Hamilton |, " some idea of the magni- 
ficence of the temple in its perfect state, from the cir* 

*The enormous E^ptian scarabaeus in the Musettm nvas 
brought from Constantinople, 
t See Denoo's Plates, No. 17. I Page 389. 
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emnttance that seVetel of the blocks which haivefalhn 
lire even now tiiirty feet above the level of the ground* 
The temple was 800 feet in length and 100 wide. 
The capitals of the columns have been in the same 
style as those of the great jwrtico or pronaos at Den- 
derah, representing on each of the four sides, the front 
face of Isis." So little is known of the history of this 
great temple, that it is even doubtful what antient 
site it occupies, though we are inclined to adopt the 
opinion of those who consider it to be the Atarbechis 
of Herodotus, and the Aphroditopolis of Strabo. 
We are in general so much occupied with the con- 
templation of the great temples of Upper Egypt, that 
we are apt to overlook the striking remains in the 
Delta, which, though in all probability posterior to the 
gre^t buildings of Thebes, are undoubtedly more an« 
Sent than many temples in Middle and Upper Egypt, 
and mark one of the splendid epochs in the history of 
the country. 

San, the antient Tanis and the Zoan of the Scfip* 
tiires, though little known in profane history, attests 
by its ruins its former magnificence. It lies a few 
miles from the outlet of the Canal of Moezz into 
the Lake* Mensealeh, and on the east side of this canaU 
The mounds*, formed of crumbling bricks, which 
have served as the enclosure of the temple, are about 
1000 feet long and 700 wide, while the enclosures 
which mark the limits of the antient city, are conjec- 
tured to be about five miles in circuit. ** The ruins f 
of the city are contained within several very large 
enclosures of antient mounds. In the centre of the 
most considerable of these we first observed the ruins 
of a massy propylon of red and grey granite, and 
beyond it firagments of porticoes, columns, walls^ 

* HamiltoD, p. 383, and Mr. Burton's Sketch* 
.f Hantttim; aoi4eeP«flQB|pl. 17« 
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obelisks, aiid statues, lying in confused heaps for the 
length of several hundred paces." Mr. Hamilton 
excavated here an andro-sphinx of colossal size, which 
is rather a rare combination, the more common kind of 
Eg3q)tian sphinx* having a woman* s head attached 
to a lion's body, while this figure (agreeably to its 
appellation) has a male head, with ia straight beard 
fastened to the chin, as if by a bandage passing 
up the cheeks and tied to a fillet round the head. 
Amasis made a number of andro-sphinxes to adorn 
the great temple at Sais, which we may suppose were 
similar to this discovered at San. A granite capital 
of large dimensions was also found here. These 
extensive ruins lie in the midst of marshes, with no 
human habitations around them but a few miserable 
huts built of mud and reeds. Such is the present 
condition of a city whose origin is t assigned to a 
very remote age, - and which was once probably a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs. 

The mounds of Tel Artrib (the hill of Artrib, and 
the antient Athribis), near Benalhassar, are worthy 
of being commemorated among the works of the 
Egyptians. They are in circuit about five miles, 
forming an irregular kind of square. Those also of 
Tel Basta (the Pi-Beseth of the Scriptures), or the 
hills of Basta, '* well deserve | this title from their great 
height and extent. The whole circuit of the walls 
cannot be less than three miles ; within the principal 
enclosure, where there has been the greatest accumu- 
lation of the ruins ' of successive edifices, is a large 
pile of blocks of granite, which from their forms and 
sculptures appear to have belonged to various propyla 
and obelisks." These mounds were raised about the 
cities to protect them from the annual inundations, 
first by Sesostris, when he commenced his canals, and 

* See the chapter on Obelisks, SphiDxes, &c« 

jf Numbers, xiii. 22 ; Isaiah, xi^. 13* 

{ Hamilton, p. 367. 
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afterwardi under the Ethiopian invadter Sabakofi) 
who employed criminals on these public works. The 
description which Herodotus * gives of Bubastis pre-r 
sents so delightful a picture, and is so well illustrated 
by the present state of the place, that we cannot omit 
inserting it 

" There are temples larger than that of Bubastis 
and more costly, but none so pleasant to look on» 
It is after the following manner : except the entrance 
it is surrounded with water ; for two canals branch off 
from the river, and run as far as the entrance to the 
temple; neither canal touching the other, but one 
running round in one direction, and the other in the 
opposite. Each canal is one hundred feet wide, and 
the banks are lined with trees. The propylaea are 
Bixty feet high, and adorned with fig^es t nine feet 
high of excellent workmanship. Now the temple 
being in the middle of the city is looked down on 
from all sides as you walk round ; and this happens 
to be so because the city has been raised, but the 
temple has not been moved, remaining in its original 
position. A wall goes quite round the temple, and is 
adorned With sculptures ; within the enclosure is a 
grove of very tall trees planted around a large 
building (i^i^ov), in which is the statue. The figure of 
the temple is a square, each side of which is a staditun 
(600 Greek feet). In a line with the entrance is a 
road built of stone about three stadia long, leading 
through the public place towards the east. The 
breadth of the road is about 400 feet, and on each 
side of it are exceeding tall trees. The road leads to 
the temple of Hermes." 

From this it would appear that the level of the 
whole dty was raised, except the ground occupied by 
ihe temple, which of course after it was once buUt could 

* Hevod4 ii. 137, 138. 

t He meam probably ibtaglios In relief| M on the propyla of 
Edfou. 
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not be touched. But the practice of raising the level 
of the cities woul4 show that the private houses were in 
general of such a nature as to offer no impediment tq 
this alteration. The mass of them was probably little 
better than the huts of the Fellahs or labourers of the 
present day. Mr. Hamilton remarks that Herodotus' 
description of " looking down on the temple" exactly 
corresponds to its present appearance. Bubastis lay 
OB the east side of the Pelusiac branch* as may easily 
be inferred from the above extract. 

About six miles N.£. of Cairo is Matarieh, cele« 
brated for its spring of fresh water, no common thing 
in Egypt, and a solitary obelisk of one mass of red 
granite that marks the site of Heliopolis or On, one of 
the most famed of Egyptian cities. The niins are 
described as being in the form of a rectangle, about 
three miles* indreuit There is a small model Qf the 
obelisk of Heliopolis in the rooms of the London 
Asiatic Society. Some remains of sphinxes on a road 
leading to the site of the temple, with fragments of a 
colossal statue, are all that now mark the place of this 
temple so renowned in Egyptian history. The city of 
Heliopolis was deserted even in Strabo's timet: two 
of its famous obelisks had been carried to Rome, and 
the rest were considerably damaged, some lying on the 
ground and others still standing. The description 
given of Heliopolis by Abd-allatif, an Arab physician, 
who wrote his book on Egypt about the close of tho 
twelfth century, will show that since that period thia 
place has undergone considerable changes. Abd-al** 
latif spent some years in Egypt, and saw tux> obelisks 
at Heliopolis, one standing and the other fallen. 

**" Among the monunaents of Egypt we must reckoa 
those of Ain-sehems | (the fountain of the Sun), ft 
iraall town which was surrounded by a wall, now 

^ Pococke^p. 23, note. t P. 805, Casaub. 

4 Tbt Qfstk HeU(^i4» 
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easily recognized though in ruins. These ntes belong 
to a temple where we see surprising colossal figures 
cut in stone, which are more than thirty cubits in 
height with all their limbs in proportion. Of these 
figures some were standing on pedestals, others seated 
in different positions, in perfect regularity. In this 
town are the two famous obelisks called Pharaoh s 
Needles. They have a square base, each side of which 
is ten cubits long, and about as much in height, fixed 
on a soUd foundation in the earth. On this base 
stands a quadrangular column of pyramidal form, one 
hundred cubits high, which has a side of about five 
cubits at the base, and terminates in a point. The top 
is covered with a kind of copper cap, of a funnel shape, 
which descends to the distance of three cubits from the 
top. This copper through the rain and length of time 
has grown rusty and assumed a green colour, part of 
which has run down along the shaft of the obelisL 
I saw one of these obelisks that had fallen and was 
broken in two owing to the enormity of the weight. 
The copper which had covered its head was ts^en 
away. Around these obelisks were many others too 
numerous to count, which are not more than a third or 
one-half as high as the large ones*." 

Other Arabic writers say that on the copper top the 
figure of a man was cut, seated and looking towards 
the east. This large broken obelisk which Abd-allatif 
saw, probably fell about the year 556 of the Hegira, 
or A. o. 1160 1. The dimensions which Abd-allatif 
assigns to the obelisk are, as usual with this author, 
somewhatexaggerated ; but modem writers differ also 
as to its height, some making it as much as seventy 
feet, while others reduce it to sixty-four. Perhaps 
many travellers may have had no opportunity of accu- 
lately measuring the height, but we might expect some 

* De Sacy's Translation, p. 180. 
f D^ Sacy, note, p. 229. 
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little move, consistency about the breadth of the base, 
which according to some is six, and according to others, 
eight feet The fact is, the sides are not all of the same 
dimensions. . Zoega, a learned writer on Egyptian* an- 
tiquities, supposes* that the obelisk which was trans- 
ported to Rome, and placed in the Campus Martius, 
came from HeliopoUs. This obelisk, according to 
Pliny t, was the work of Sesostris. We shall describe 
it more particularly in a separate chapter. 

This slight sketch of the remains of antiquity which 
the Delta now contains will serve to show that it once 
possessed monuments which might almost vie with those 
of Upper Egypt ; but from their position so near the 
sea and in the most inhabited part of Egypt, much has 
been carried away, and the materials have been used 
for the construction of modern buildings. When P. 
Lucas visited the temple at Bebek (a. d. 1716), the 
people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of 
cutting grinding stones out of the pedestals and capi- 
tals of the pillars. There are still «to be seen at Cairo 
noble granite pillars, some Greek and others Egyptian, 
which have been carried off from the antient temples 
by the Moham.medans to adorn their own buildings. 
There are other Egyptian remains in the Delta, as 
for example at Damanhour, Tel Etmaie, and various 
places of little historical importance. Tel Etmaie con- 
tains, however, an entire monoUth temple, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 

The modern town of Cairo, or more correctly 
Kahira, built by the Arabs on the east bank of the 
Nile, lat. 30° 5', and above the point where the river 
divides, occupies a position in importance equivalent 
to that of antient Memphis. Fostat, or old Cairo, 
about three miles south of Grand Cairo, stands on the 
site pf a town called Babylon, built according to tradi- 
tion by some Babylonians whom Sesostris had carried 
^S^ee-Ammian. MarceUin. xvii. 4* f xxxvi.,9.. 

TOL, J. F 
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.cap6t», aid who incited. In Stmbo's * time it was 
a Romui military station. The two broken obelisks 
in the Museum werd brought by the French from 
Cairo. They are of small dimensions, the side of 
the base of each, as they now stand, being about 
seventeen inches. The material is a fine black basalt, 
which admits a high polish ; and the artist has not 
failed to make the most of this advantage, many 
of the figures upon them being cut in a very 
superior mannen These obelisks, together with many 
other objects in the Egyptian g^lery, fell into the 
hands of the English at the capitulation of Alexandria 
in 1801, when the French were compelled to retire 
from Egypt. 

From Cairo the spectator commands a view of those 
wonderiul works of the Egyptians, the great pyramids 
of Jiseh, the more partkular description of which we 
reserve for another part. But besides the pyramids of 
Jizeh» there is a great number of pyramids of various 
sizes, some very small and in a ruinous condition, 
lining at irregular intervals the icett bank of the Nile, 
at some distance from the river, for the space of more 
than sixty miles* 

The vUlage of Metrahenny, " half concealed in a 
thicket of palm-trees,*' about ten miles south of Jizeh, 
on the west side of the river^ marks the site of the 
great city of Memphis, once the rival of Thebes in 
magnitude and splendour* Yet* owing to its position, 
it has been so much exposed to plunder from the 
suooessive conquerors of the country, who have used it 
as a stone-quanry, that even its site has been matter of 
dispute. Independent, however, of the ruins that are 
still there, the situation is determined to correspond 
to that of Metrahcnny by other evidence t that is 
incontestable. Its remains are spread over an exten- 
sive space, on whkh may be seen blocks of granite, 

•P. 807. 
•i 80s H ijor Reanell's Geogrft^hy of HsnOdiu^ 
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with fragments ' of columns, statues and obelisks, 
which are all that remain of the great temple of 
Hephaestus (Phtha), and the other* sacred buildings 
of Memphis. 

" High mounds enclose a. square of eight hundred 
yards from north to south, and four hundred froai 
east to west. The entrance in the centre of each side 
is still visible. The two principal ones ^ed the 
desert and the river. IVe entered by the last, and 
were immediately much gratified by the sight of thirty 
or forty large blocks of very fine red granite, lying oa 
the ground, evidently forming parts of some colossal 
statues, the chief ornaments of the temple f"* 

The temple of Memphis was begun, according to trar 
dition, by the mythical king Men or Menas, and succes- 
sive sovereigns laboured to extend and beautify it The 
plan of an Egyptian temple was such (as we shaU see 
when we come to a more minute description of one) 
that it could be continually receiving accessions with- 
out injury to its essential parts. Herodotus tells us 
that King Sesostris placed six colossal statues in front 
of the great temple. When Strabo saw the Hephaes- 
teium it was still entire, but the Greek geographer, 
who seems to have been but little moved by the sight 
of wonders, has left Abd-allatif to tell us the tale of 
what Memphis was even in the twelfth century. He 
says that it extends half a day's journey in every di- 
rection, and that in spite of the violent mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building X — '* its ruins^ofier to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 
which the most eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. 

" As to the figures of idols found among these ruins, 
whether we consider their number or their prodigious 
size, the thing is beyond all description. But the accu- 

* See Strabo^ p. 807. 
.f Himilton, p.3p», I De Sacy, p, 184. 
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mslf of tliiilr fbrms, th^ juitness of their t)ropoffci(m8^ 
and their resemblaiice to nature, are most worthjr 
of admiration. I measured one which without its 
pedestal was more than thirty cubits; its breadth 
from right to left was about ten cubits, and from front 
to hack it was thick in proportion. This statue was 
formed of a single pieee of red granite, and was co« 
vered with a red varnish to which its antiquity seemed 
only to give a new freshness/' , 

This kind of red paint on statues may be seen on 
ftevbral specimens in the Museum. i 

The district called £1 Faioum is one of the most 
interesting in Egypt, but unfortunately not so well 
known* as many other parts of less importance* 
Behsoni, one of the latest travellers who visitol it, has 
not given a clear account of what he saw. The great 
lake of this province called Birket el Keroun, formerly 
Mfleris, is not an artificial lake as some antient writers 
have told us, but a real work of nature about the size 
of the lake of Geneva. The water is saltish, and 
only palatable in any degree when the lake has re- 
ceived a large infusion of fresh water from the Nile, 
with which it communicates by a branch from the 
long canal that runs parallel to the river, and is called 
the Bahr Youssouf. This canal may possibly have 
been a natural channel enlarged by art, and was pro- 
bably cut from the Nile through the opening into the 
vale of Faioum, for the purpose of regulating the in- 
undation* When the water rose very high, the over*- 
plus might be received into the lake Mceris, and let 
out again for the purpose of irrigation as it might be 
wanted. Yet it could not flow out again by the 
same channel through which it entered, except on the 
supposition of the whole Faioum being once a gpreat 
lake, and the water occupying a large surface that is 

* Mr. Burton, we believe, has examined ths, FaiomD| bat hat 
not yet published any account of.it* 

r3 
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now dry. The Bahr Yoiissbuf is much higher than 
the level of the Faioum district, and the notion of the 
water flowing back from the lake into the Nile, cer-^ 
tainly presents some difficulties ; we may perhaps look 
for an exit at the N. E. extremity of the lake near 
Tamieh *. By some misunderstanding of the antieiit 
Greek writers, or through the mis-statements of the 
priests, this work was magnified into the excavation 
of a lake, which still in its diminished size is at least 
thirty miles long. 

The ruins at Medinet el Faioum, formerly called 
Arsinoe, and still earlier the City of Crocodiles, show 
clearly that it was once of great extent. High 
mounds, fragments of granite columns, and other in- 
dications of an antient site, are scattered all around. 
There is also an obelisk t in the neighbourhood, at a 
place called Bijige, about forty-three feet high, of red 
granite. It is much decayed all round to the height 
of about ten feet, but mostly on the south side. The 
hieroglyphics on it have been copied by Mr. Burton. 

Belzoni found remains of antient towns on the 
western side of the lake, where he is inclined to look 
for the ruins of the great labyrinth, but it certainly 
was not on that side of the lake, if we may trust the 
evidence of the best antieiit writers. All hopes of 
finding this curious specimen of Egyptian architecture 
are, we fear, useless. Lucas and others have attempted 
to show that Kasr Keroun, an odd kind of building at 
the western extremity of the lake, is the real labyrinth. 
If Lucas' ugly drawing is at all like the original, we 
can have no hesitation in assigning his labyrinth to a 
comparatively recent epoch. Part of the portico, at 
least, has been superadded* 

* See Herod, ii. 149, who seems to say, the water flowed back 
by the same channel by which it entered.-^See StraK-809 ; and 
Ritter, Africa, p. 807. 
* t Pococke; i. 59. 
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Chapter IV. 

MONUMENTS OF MIDDLE AND UPPER EOYPTo 

As we ascend the Nile from lat 29°, numerous mounds 
and walls, indicating sites of former cities, attract the 
Toyager's attention, but we shall limit our description 
to those remains that are calculated to illustrate 
Egyptian art 

AtBehneseh (the antient Oxyrhynchus), a town on 
the Bahr Youssouf, a single Corinthian* column with- 
out leaves or volutes, now partly in the sand, indicates 
that a temple once existed, built most probably about 
the age of Diocletian. But the first temple in the true 
Egyptian style that we find in Upper Egypt is the 
portico of Ashmouneint, on the west side of the river 
(lat 27^ 40^, on the site of the antient Hermopolis 
the Great. This portico, which is all that now re- 
mains of the temple, consists of a double row of pil- 
lars, six in each row; the architraves, which are 
formed of five stones, each as usual passing from the 
centre of one pillar to that of the next, stiU remain. 
The stone over the centre pillars, where the interco- 
lumniation is wider than between the rest, is twenty- 
six feet and six inches long, which will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude of the masses employed in 
the Egyptian buildings. There are some peculiarities 
about the pillars which will require notice when we 
come to discuss the details of an Egyptian temple, the 
present chapter being intended only to give the reader 
some adequate notion of the site and general efiect of 
the great temples of Upper Egypt 

Nearly opposite to Ashmounein is Ensent^, the an- 
tient Antinoe, the city of the Emperor Adrian, and 

* DenoDj pi. 31. f DenoD, pU 33 ; Minutoli's pUte. 
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a few miles lower on the same side of the river are the 
grottoes of Beni- Hassan (probabjy in the neighbour- 
hood of the antient Speos Artemidos or Cave of 
Artemis), whose painted walls will furnish us with 
materials for the illustration of the arts and domestic 
life of the Egyptians. . These grottoes contain also 
large hieroglyphical tablets. 

In the hills near the town of Siout, now the chief 
place in Upper Egypt, are some magnificent tombs 
which indicate that this neighbourhood was once a 
place of some importance. Siout is most probably 
the antient Lycopolis. Gau el Kebir (the great) is 
a small village on the east bank of the river (N. I at. 
27), " * remarkable for the remains of an antient tem- 
ple which had once been of considerable extent. The 
ruins are three hundred feet long ; but the portico 
only is standing. It consists of eighteen columns 
eight feet in diameter, which with their entablatures 
are each sixty-two feet high ; and, being surrounded 
by a thick grove of palm-trees, this is one of the few 
buildings of Egyptian origin that can be said to have 
a picturesque appearance. The sculptures on the pil- 
lars and the front wall have nothing peculiar in them : 
at each side of the entrance is a serpent erect with a 
mitre on its head ; and on the frieze is the usual or- 
nament of the globe and serpents — ^a symbol of the 
eternity and beneficence of the Deity.'* 

Such was the appearance of Gau in 1802; but this 
magnificent portico, which stood close to the banks of 
the Nile, was thrown down in 18 19, by the water un- 
dermining it, .and when Dr. Richardson visited the 
place only a single pillar was standing. Gau, the Ger- 
man.architect, whose name oddly enough happens to be 
the same as that of the place we are describing, saw 
what remained of this portico in 1818, as he was 
ascending the Nile ; but in 1819,' on his return from 

* HimiltoD, f. 266. ' 
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Kubia, he found that nearly all traces of it had disap- 
peared. Gau is the antient Antaeopolis. It appears 
firom a Greek inscription* on the frieze (which how- 
ever is incomplete) that Ptolemy Philometor and his 
sister Cleopatra dedicated it to Antseus and the Syn- 
naean deities, b. c. 176 ; probably they built the tem- 
ple. The second part of the inscription, which is in a 
different character, shows that Aurelius and Anto*' 
ninus repaired the roof. 

Sheikh Eredet* twenty miles south of Gau, on the 
east side of the river, is remarkable for a colossal 
statue of Roman sculpture, about ten feet high, in a 
sitting posture, and in the costume of a Roman senator. 
At Ekhmim also, the antient Panopolis, on the east 
bank, once a city of importance, there are scattered 
ruins of two temples, but perhaps more might be dis- 
covered if any traveller had time to make excavations. 
The Greek inscription X found there on an architrave 
furnishes additional proof, if any were wanted, that 
many buildings in Egypt were erected or restored by 
the Roman emperors. This inscription contains a 
dedication to the god Pan, which confirms the opinion 
of this being the antient Panopolis, called by Herodo^ 
tus, Chemmis. The old historian describes a temple 
of Perseus at Chemmis, with a large propyla and 
colossi (vol. ii. p. 91). Ekhmim now contains the 
best Coptic church in all Egypt. 

The remains of Arabat, the antient Abydos, on the 
west side of the river, are less known than we should 
wish them to be, as there is something very peculiar in 
the construction of the larger building, which is not a 
temple. It is nearly covered with sand, and, contrary 
to what we usually find to be the case, built partly of a 
calcareous and partly of a sandstone. Strabo speaks 
of a Memnoneium here, which, he says, is like the la- 
byrinth in some respects. Various chambers in it have 

* HamiitQO, p. 268. f Ibid. p. 263. { Ibid. p. 263. 
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been examined, but we have not been able to meet 
with a plan of the whole building. From thi^i place 
Mr. W. Bankes brought, in 1818, a copy of a large 
hieroglyphical inscription, which is now commonly 
called the Genealogical Table of Abydos. It was in 
making an excavation for the purpose of obtaining a 
ground plan that the tablet was discovered. It has 
eince been copied by Mr. Burton and others. 

At the great bend of the river to the south, and on 
the west side, stands the magnificent temple of Den- 
derah (Tentyra), the most perfect of all the existing 
monuments of Egypt. The remains cover a great 
extent, and consist of various buildings, and propyla*, 
besides the temple itself. They are enclosed, with 
the exception of one propylon, within a square wall, 
whose side is one thousand feet, and built of sun- 
dried bricks. The wall is in some parts thirty-five feet 
high, and fifteen thick. Several travellers (Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Richardson, &c.) have minutely and very ably 
described this temple with its innumerable decorations, 
and, we believe, nearly all now agree in assigning the 
date of its erection either to the period of the Ptole^ 
mies, or that of the early Roman emperors. If the 
inscription on the cornice of the pronaos or portico, to 
which we have before referred, is to be considered as 
decisive, this temple was built in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is however conjectured by Dr. Richardson, with 
more probability, that it was built under the Ptolemies 
and repaired in the reign of Tiberius. 

This view is taken from the French work on Egypt. 
The building is very much encumbered with rubbish, 
and therefore for the purpose of showing Bome part 
of the front entire, we have rep'resented one small por* 
tion as it would appear if cleared down as far as the 

* The meaning of the word propyla may be understood by re- 
ferring to the view of Luxor, opposite to p. 64. The prnpyiawt 
th» two maasive. walls which .are aeeu bebind the .obeiiska* 
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base. P. Lucas, who travelled, as he tells us in his title^ 
page, by order of Louis XIV., has given a front view 
(vol. ii. p. 133) of the portico of Denderah, which those 
who have the opportunity may be amused by comparing 
with the French drawing, or that by Major Hayes in 
the plates accompanying Hamilton's ^gyptiaca. Since 
the time of Lucas and Norden we have made some 
progress in our knowledge of Egyptian art. Lucas' 
view certainly shows us the Isis-headed pillar ; but his 
long-necked and half-bosom bare Isis is more like the 
portrait of some fashionable of Louis' court, than the 
genuine head of Isis. The sculptures, though very small 
in this drawing, are distinct enough to be intelligible. 
Oneis undoubtedly a gentleman of the old school, with 
his sword by his side, sticking out in a very proper 
manner. Another has a three-cornered hat on, a long 
old-fashioned coat, full in the bottom part, and de- 
scending as far as the knees ; while the attitude of the 
legs is exacdy the very stifihess that we see in some 
old pictures. Another figure, with its back turned to 
us, is a Dutch sailor or fisherman, with large water- 
boots on. Several other figures are furnished with very 
respectable modern hats. Nothing of the intercolum- 
niary walls is seen in this drawing. When Langl^s 
edited Norden's Travels, in 1795, this miserable draw- 
ing was the only view of Denderah that he could find 
to make up for Norden's omission. 

As some more particular description of this temple 
^U be useful, we give Mr. Belzoni's, which is the 
shortest, though not the most complete. 

** The front is adorned with a beautiful cornice, and 
a frieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over 
the centre of which the winged globe is predominant, 
and the two sides are embellished with compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. The columns that form the 
portico are twenty-four in number, divided into four 
rows, including those in front On entering the gate, the 

VOL. I. a 
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scene changes, and requireis more minute obs^rVadcm. 
The quadrangular form of the capitals first strikes the 
eye ; each capital consists of four quadrilateral faces, 
on which are represented a temple with a divinity, 
under the portico of the sanctuary: under each square 
face we see a colossal head of Isis with cow's ears, and 
the usual head-dress of females on the monuments* 
There is not one of these heads but is much muti* 
lated, particularly those on the columns in the front 
of the temple facing the outside : but notwithstanding 
this disadvantage and the flatness of their form, there 
is a simplicity in their countenance that approaches to 
a smile. The shafls of the columns are covered with 
hieroglyphics and figures, which are in basso relievo, 
as are all the figures on the front and lateral waHs. 
The front of the doorway, which is in a straight line 
with the entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned 
with figures of smaller si^e than the rest of the portico. 
1'he ceiling contains the zodiac, enclosed by two long 
female figures, which extend from one side to the other 
of it. The walls are divided into several square com- 
partments, each containing figures representing deities, 
and priests in the act of ofj^ring or immolating victims. 
On all the walls, columns, ceiling, or architraves, there 
is no where a space of two feet that is not covered 
with some figures of human beings, animals, phints, 
emblems of agriculture, or of religious ceremony^ 
Wherever the eyes turn, wherever the attention is 
fixed, every thing inspires respect and veiieratk>n) 
heightened by the solitary situation of the temple, 
which adds to the attraction of these splendid recesses. 
Tlie inner apartments are much the same as the 
portico, all covered with figures in basso relievo, to 
which the light enters through small holes in the 
walls: the sanctuary itself is quite dark. In the 
corner of it I found the door> which leads to the roof 
by a stmirGas^, the walls of which ajre al^^ eove red 
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figlin» in basM) relievo. On the top of the temple 
the Arabs had built a village, I suppose to be the 
more elevated and exposed to the air ; but it is all in 
ruins, as no one now lives there. Froin the top i 
descended into some apartments on the east side of 
the temple. There I saw the &mous zodiac on the 
ceiling. The circular form of this zodiac led me to 
suppose, in some measure, that this temple was built 
at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is 
seen atiy where else. In the front of the edifice there 
is a propylson, not inferior to the works in the 
temple ; and, though partly Mien, it still shows its 
antient grandeur. On the lefi, going from the por- 
tico, there is a small temple surrounded by columns. 
Ill the inside is a figure of Isis sitting with Orus in 
her lap, and other female figures, each with a child in 
her arms, are observable. 

*' The capitals of the columns are adorned with the 
figure of Typhon. The gallery or portico that sur^ 
reunds the temple, is filled up with rubbish to a great 
height, and walls of unbumt bricks have been raised 
fiom one column to another." 

We pass by Kenn^h, on the east bank, fi^m 
whkh travellers may go to Cosseir to embark on the 
Red Sea; we hasten by the remains of Koufi;, the 
antient Coptos, and the solitary* propylon of Kous, 
standing alone without its temple,— to the plain of 
Thebes, to the most wonderfiil assemblage of ruins 
ion the face of the earth. 

All travellers agree that it is impossible to describe 
the efi^d produced by the colossal remains of this an* 
tient capital ; nor does it lie within our plan to attempt 
this description at present any &rther than is neces- 
sary to make our readers acquainted with the general 
character and localities of the existing temples of 

.f It hettrs a Gtcek iBScriptioti) containing a dedication of the 
temple by Cleopatra and Ptolemy Pbilometores. 
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Egypt The ground-plan* will show die ate of th6 
most striking monuments on each side of the riyer. 

No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished asso^ 
ciations, no searching alter something to admire, is 
necessary here. The wonders of Thebes rise before the 
astonished spectator like the creations of some superior 
power. ^* tit appeared to me/' says Belzoni, " like 
entering a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various tem^ 
ples as the only proofe of their former existence." 
Denon's description of the first view of Thebes by 
the French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singularly characteristic. 
" On turning the point of a chain of mountains which 
forms a kind of promontory, we saw all at once an- 
tient Thebes in its full extent — that Thebes whose 
magnitude has been pictured to us by a single word 
in Homer, hundred-gated^ a poetical and unmeaning 
expression which has been so confidently repeated 
ever since. This city, described in a few pages dic- 
tated to Herodotus I by Egyptian priests, whK^h suc- 
ceeding authors have copied— renowned fer numerous 
kings, who, through their wisdom* have been elevated 
to the rank of gods ; for laws which have been 
revered without being known; for sciences which 
have been confided to proud and mysterious inscrip- 
tions, wise and earliest monuments of the arts which 
time has respected ; — this sanctuary, abandoned, iso- 
lated through barbarism, and surrendered to the 
desert from which it was won ; this city, shrouded in 
the veil of mystery by which even colossi are magni- 

* See chapter on Colossi. 

t Belzoni, p. 37. 

4: Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. Denoo se- 
veral times quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. But 
this is so common, even with people who have claims to scholar- 
ship, that it has become i^lmpst ft fashion to »j thut any Ibinj^ i$ 
in Herodotus, 
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6ed; thh remote dty, which imagination has only 
caught a glimpse of through the darkness of time,-— 
Was still so gigantic an apparition, that, at the sight 
of its scattered ruins, the army halted of its own ac* 
cord, and the soldiers, with one spontaneous move- 
ment, clapped their hands." It is, however, rather 
unfortunate for Denon's description, that another 
traveller denies that there is such an approach to 
Thebes as is mentioned in the extract, and he assures 
ns that the ruins cannot be seen till the traveller 
comes near them ; and further, that to produce such 
astonishing efiects as the Frenchman describes, we 
ought to be very near them or among them. With- 
out pretending to reconcile these contradictions, we 
can readily believe that the ruins may produce a con- 
siderable eflect, even at some distance, if Denon's 
drawings are at all correct. As to the impression 
made by a near inspection of these wonderful re- 
mains, there is no discrepancy among travellers. 

Thebes lay on each side of the river, and extended 
also on both sides as far as the mountains. The tombs, 
whichare on the western side, reach even into the limits 
of the deseirt Four principal villages stand on the site 
lof this antient city,-^Luxor and Camak on the eastern, 
Goumou and Medinet-Abou on the western side. 
The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there 
is here a good antient jetted, well built of bricks. The 
entrance to this temple is through a magnificent pro- 
pylon, or gateway, ^ing the north, 200 feet in front, 
and 57 feet high above the present level of the soil. 
Before the gateway stand the two most perfect obelisks 
that exist, formed, as usual, of the red granite of 
Syene, and each about 80 feet high, and from 8 to 
10 feet wide at the base. Travellers differ in their 
estimate of the width of the base, some, perhaps, taking 
•th» actual measure on the surface of the soil, while 
others may makelaJlowance for the part that is buried; 

o3 
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for that the soil is much elevated will appear from what 
follows: " * Between these obelisks and the propylcm 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; from the 
difference of the dresses it is judged that one was a 
male, the other a female, figure ; — they are neariy of 
equal sizes* Though buried in the ground to the 
chest, they still measure 21 and 22 feet from thence to 
the top of the mitre." Another cause of discrepancy 
in the measurements may be, that the adjacent sides 
of the obelisks are of different dimensions ; which is 
generally the case. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those remark- 
able sculptures, which represent the triumph of some 
antient monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and 
which we find repeated, both on other monuments of 
Thebes, and partly also on some of the monuments of 
Nubia, as, for example, at Ipsambul. This event 
appears to have formed an epoch in Egyptian history, 
and to have furnished materials both for the historian 
and the sculptor, like the ymr of Troy to the Grecian 
poet. The whole length of this temple is about 800 
feet By the aid of the ground-plan and the ininuter 
description of an Egyptian temple, which we shall pre- 
sently give, its general distribution will be easily under* 
stood. 

But the remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more wonder- 
ful than Luxor: one of the buildings is probably the 
temple of Ammon, which we know from Diodorus 
was on this side of thq river. An irregular avenue of 
sphinxes, considerably more than a mile in length 
(about 6560 feet), connected the northern entrance of 
the temple of Luxor with it ; but this was only one 
of several proud approaches to perhaps the largest 
assemblage of buildings that ever was erected. . For a 

* Hamilton, p. 115. There are three (see Mtnutoli|«n(^t^ 
French plan) ; and probal^ly ther^ were four. 
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minute description of Carhak we must refer to the plans^ 
in the great French work, and to Dr. Richardson'9 
and Mr. Hamilton's accounts. The irregularities in 
the structure and approaches of this building show 
that the various parts of it were raised at different 
periods, for indeed it would have been impossible for 
any one sovereign to have completed such a monu- 
ment in his lifetime ; and we know, also, that the 
Great Temple at Memphis received numerous additions 
during a long succession of ages. Some parts, both 
of this temple and of the larger building at Camak 
(sometimes called a palace), have been constructed out 
of the materials of earlier buildings, as we see from 
blocks of stone being occasionally placed with inverted 
hieroglyphics. It is impossible, without good drawings 
and very long descriptions, to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the enormous remains of Camak, 
among which we find a hall whose roof of fiat stones 
is sustained by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, 
and others as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are^ 
perhaps, more interesting than those on the east, some 
of which will form the subject of separate chapters. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes belong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
and that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is clear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves, and 
from historical records; nor is this conviction weakened 
by finding the name of Alexander twice on part of 
the buildings at Carnak^, which will prove no more 
than that a chamber might have been added to the 
temple and inscribed with his name; or that it was not 
unusual for the priests to flatter conquerors or con^ 
querors' deputies by carving on stone tlie name of their 
new master. Thebes was the centre of Egyptiai) 

t CbampollioD, Fr^cisj p, $6f 
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power and commeroe, probably lon^ before Memphis 
grew into importance, or b.efore the Delta was made 
suitable to the purposes of husbandry by the cutting of 
canals and the raising of embankments. 

Between Thebes and the cataracts of Assouan are 
numerous remains, which it is unnecessary to particu-* 
larize further than by indicating their sites, with the ex-* 
ception of the Temple of Edfbu, which, as it is one of 
the best preserved, we shall afterwards make use of in 
our description of the general structure of an £ gyptian 
temple. 

Erments (the antient Hermonthis) is about eight 
miles from Medinet-Abou, on the same side of the 
river. The ruins are very extensive, but the temple 
itself is small, and is remarkable for some peculi^ 
arities in the plan, as well as for having many sculp- 
tures different from what are found in any other 
temple. At Erments are the fbundations of a Greek 
church (for the place was once an episcopal see), 160 
feet long and 83 wide, which has had four rows of 
granite columns in the cella. The dimensions of this 
church will serve to give some idea of the kind of 
buildings erected in Iigypt under the Christian em-^ 
perors : the materials are evidently those of an old 
Egyptian temple. We may remark, also, that, iii 
Upper Egypt, in early periods, granite was in general 
only used for obelisks, and occasionally for propyla or 
gateways; as, for instance, one of the propyla of 
Carnak is built of granite, covered with well-wrought 
hieroglyphics. There are the remains of a tank near 
the temple of Erments, cased with stones, and pro- 
vided with steps to lead down to the water. 

Passing by the ruins of several places of less im* 
portance, we come to Esneh (the anlient Latopolis), an 
the west bank of the river, a temple once supposed to 
be of the highest antiquity, but now brought down^ 
by pretty general consent, to the period after tlje Mag^ 
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doninn conquest. It is encumbered with all Tcinds 
of rubbish and filth; — the material is a sandstone, as 
usual, and the portico consists of six rows of four 
columns each, with lotus-leaf capitals, which, however, 
are all difierent. Denon* is inclined to consider this 
as one of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture. 

About half way between Esneh and Edfbu, is the 
last pyramid within the limits of Egypt, as we ascend 
the Nile. The side of its base is about 60 feet ; it is 
now in a very ruined f condition. Nearly opposite to 
this pyramid, on the east side, are the grottoes of 
El Cab (Eleithuias), whose painted chambers are the 
best place in which to study the domestic life and rural 
economy of the Egyptians. 

Between the Temple of Edfou (N. L. 25°) and tha 
cataracts, are the extensive quarries of Hadjar Sel-> 
seleh, and the remains of Ombi, now called Koum 
Ombou, or the hUl of Ombou, where there is a mag' 
nifioent temple, on the top of a sandy hill near the 
river ; and a smaller temple of Isis to the N. W. of 
it The large temple has no propylon:[ or dromos 
in front of it, and the portico, contrary to universal 
usage in Egypt, has an odd number of pillars in 
front, there having been fifteen in all, arranged in 
three rows. Thirteen columns are still standing. 
There were two principal entrances to this building, 
which really appears to have been two distinct temples 
united in one. On a cornice above the door leading 
into one of the two adyta of this temple is a Greek 
inscription, said to appear co-eval with the building 
itself. This insmption shows that the sekos was built^ 
or dedicated, or repaired, (we cannot say which, as 
the Greek does not specify,) in the reign of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra Philometores. It was dedicated (ac- 
cording to the inscription) to the great god Aroeres 

* Voyage, p. 148. f See Denon^ pi. 62 • 

I Dr. Richardson. 
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Apollo, and to the other deities of the temple, by the 
soldiers stationed in the Ombite nome. 

The island of Elephantine, at the northern, and 
Philae, at the southern extremity of the cataracts, have 
been already mentioned as containing remains of 
Egyptian buildings probably belonging to the age 
of the Pharaohs, as well as erections of later dates. 
The remains of Elephantine are not very striking, 
particularly when contrasted with the noble monu- 
ments of antient art which are heaped together in 
such profusion on the little island of Philae, on a 
space about 1250 feet long, and 400 feet broad in the 
widest part. 

We have now arrived at the limit of Egypt, where 
the navigation is impeded by the rapids caused by the 
numerous granite rocks and islands in the river, and 
where once undoubtedly, owing to the necessity of 
unloading cargoes, and again shipping them at Syene, 
the Egyptians, and others connected with them by 
commerce, must have formed a dep6t for their various 
wares. Thus this rocky district became a commercial 
centre ; and wherever commerce existed in the antient 
world,, temples arose, and by throwing their sacred 
protection over all within the hallowed precincts, con- 
tributed to the preservation of property and the conti- 
nuance of friendly intercourse. To such a cause, per- 
haps, we may partly assign the buildings of Syene, 
Pluke, and Elephantine. The granite quarries alone 
in the neighbourhood of Syene must have employed 
a considerable number of hands, and thus have con- 
tributed to increase the population of this district. 
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Chapter V. 

Alf EQYPTIAN TEMPLE. 

The Temple of Edfbu, which we have chosen as one 
of the most suitable to illustrate the general style of 
the sacred buildings of Egypt, though not the most 
antient of the existing ^lonuments, is one of the most 
imposing in its appearance, and one of the completest 
both in itd great outline and its smaller details. It 
stands on the west side of the river (N. lat. 25°), on 
A small eminence on the plain, which has here an 
unusually low level. The temple is exceedingly en- 
cumbered with rubbish, both outside and inside. The 
accompanying view, taken from west to east, will 
Convey a general impression of the exterior of this 
temple, as well as of some part of the interior distri- 
bution. 

The entrance is composed of two pyramidal mples, 
wmetimes called propylaea by modern writers, each 
front of which is about a hundred and •four* feet 
long, and thirty-seven wide at the base ; the moles; 
are about one hundred and fourteen feet high. These 
dimensions of the base (one hundred and four feet 
by thirty-seven) diminish gradually from the base 
to the summit, where the horizontal section is eighty- 
four feet by twenty. They are, in fact, truncated 
pyramids, with a rectangular base (not a square), and 
sides inclining less to one another than in the regular 
pyramids. Between the moles is the door, from 
the jambs of which project two pieces of stone, which 
were intended, as Denon supposes, to support the 
beads of two colossal figures. We see, iii fact, two 

* See the groun4-plan, on which tb^ 4lineQsioos are given ia 
%Iisb feey aod tenths of a foot, ^ 
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colossal statues similarly placed at the entrance of the 
^reat temple of Luxor*, and we know that it was 
usual both for colossi and obelisks to be used in 
pairs, and placed as an ornament in front of the pro- 
pylsea. Two obelisks, as we have before remarked, 
are thus placed in front of the great doorway of Luxor. 
On each of the fronts of the propylsea may be o1>* 
served two long niches, before which, Denon supposes, 
obelisks must formerly have stood, as he found similar 
niches cut on the wall behind the obelisks of Philae ; 
or they may have been intended to receive some such 
long spearlike ornament as we see on one of the 
restored propyla, as given in the French work on 
Egypt. On the walls of these moles immense figures 
are sculptured in a masterly style: there are three 
rows in the front, the lowest containing the largest 
figures. Afier passing through the doorway we enter 
a court (which may be partly seen in the view) sur- 
rounded with pillars : on each of the longer sides there 
is a row of twelve pillars, which are placed at some 
distance firom the side- walls ; and as the space between 
the tops of the pillars and the wall is roofed over 
with stone, a covered portico is formed which leads 
on each side to the door of the staircases which are 
in the pyramidal moles. These staircases fiimish 
an access to the chambers of the propylsea. There 
is also a row of four pillars, including the corner 
one, on each side of the doorway as we enter the 
court, similarly covered over. From the base of 
these pillars to the top of the stone-covering is 
about thirty-seven feet six inches. This enclosure 
is now filled with rubbish and wretched buildings, one 
of which may be seen in Denon s view to the left of 
the moles, forming a part of the modem village of 
Edfou. There is a gradual ascent by a kind of 
steps, as represented in the longitudinal section 
* See Denon, pi. 50| and our ph, p.. 81* 
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(%n>tei yo)« i- pi* 50), irom the eBt?anoe of this 
court to the propaos oy portico. , , 

The portico, as we see from the ground-plan, consists 
of eighteen pillf^rs, six in a row, the intercolumniation 
of the centra) ones, forming the doorway, being, as 
usual, the greatest The whole height of the portico 
above the lowest level of the court is about fifty-six feet, 
part of which is due to the g^radual ascent just described, 
which se^fi to have been common in m.aiiy temples, 
for the purpose of giving the fk^ade a greater eleva- 
^on. The Intercolumniadons of the front pillars are 
built up to more than half the height. After passing 
through the pronaos, we come to a doorway which 
leads tow^Lpds the sekos or cell, which, in tb^ Egyptian 
temples, i^ always divided into several apartments ; 
botthis sekos is so full of rubbish and filth, that some 
travellers have complained that it is impossible to 
make out the distribution of this part of the temple. 
The accompanying ground-plan, however, which is 
taken from the great French work on Egypt, will 
enable ug, Jf it i« correct, to comprehepd the arrange- 
nient of the Interior parts. 

Posing through a second doorvray, and leaving on 
each hand a long chamber, we enter a \ind of hy- 
postyle hall, supported by twelve pillars ; the roof is 
flat, and? formed by larg^e beams of stone crossing 
irom each pi}lar to the next in the same row, the 
^ole being covered with thick flat slabs. The 
Ars halve the quadrilateral Isis-headed capital, as at 
l^enderah. After leaving this chamber, we come 
to another long and narrow one, fipom which there 
we two small entrances to the sidcrgalleri^s, wherein 
^e see ffights of steps leading upwardi| to the roof 
of the aekos. Still further, we see another small 
^mber^ with an apartment o» each side of it, pro- 
•^Wy for ^he »se of thft priestg, Frgiji this last- 
i^tioned chamber we enter ihd holy recess itself, an 

h3 
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oblong room about thirty-three feet by seventeen, in 
which the figure of the deity was placed. This might 
either be a statue of stone, with an altar or small 
monolith in front of it ; or it might be a painted relief 
with a figure on each side of the deity, in the act of 
adoration, as we see in various temples, particularly in 
Nubia. In these sanctuaries, there was generally a 
monolith. From the chamber, which^ is immediately 
in fi-ont of the adytum, we see two galleries running 
down on each side of it, and leading to a doorway, by 
which the priests might walk into a large, but per- 
fectly retired space, all round the sanctuary, or might 
ascend on the roof by a flight of steps to enjpy the 
pure air and the light on the terraced roof; for below 
they had no light at all, except it might be firom small 
apertures, through which the Fellahs, who now live on 
the roof, discharge all their dirt into the temple. It 
will be observed that, from the covered gallery on each 
side of the large open area, there is a path continued 
all round the temple, between the outer and the inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were allowed to use this 
walk, as a thick wall was between them and the 
apartments devoted to the priests and the worship of 
the deity ; for none but the priests, and probably the 
lungs, were admitted into the inner apartments, much 
less into the adytum, which contained the representa- 
tion of the deity. Pausanias*, in the second century 
of our era, when travelling in Greece, was not al- 
lowed to see the statue of I sis in the temple of Phlius, 
where the Isiac worship had been introduced. A 
Wall, as usual, surrounds the temple, decorated on 
both sides with hieroglyphics executed with the greatest 
care. The terrace is now covered with mud cottages, 
and the chambers of the sekos serve as repositories for 
g^rain or oth^r commodities, or as receptacles for 4irt. 

P II. 13, 7. 
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Belzoni's account of this temple will serve to com'* 
plete our description of its general appearance. 

" *This temple may be compared with that of 
Tentyra for preservation, and is superior in magni- 
tude, The propylaeon is the largest and most perfect 
of any in Egypt : it is covert on ail sides witl| 
colossal figures of intaglio rilevatof, and contains 
several apartments in the interior, which receive light 
by square apertures in the side. We have here one of 
those curious subjects of inquiry, which, in my opinion, 
have never yet been explained. These square holes, 
or veindowB, viewed firom the inside of the chambers, 
appear to have been made for the purpose of giving 
light to these apartments, or to hold some particular 
ornaments or emblems, placed in them occasionally 
on festival days ; consequently it must be concluded 
that they were made at the same time vnth the build- 
ing. Yet, on the outside, these very vidndovra come in 
contact with the colossal figures which are sculptured 
on the walls ; and part of these appear as if cut off 
where the vnndows have been made ; so that, from 
the appearance on the outside, it is to be inferred that 
these apertures were fbrmed after the building wa^ 
finished. For my ovm part, I think they were cut 
long after that ^period, and made to giye light to the 
apartments, which were inhabited by people of a dif- 
ferent religion from those who built the temple. The 
pronaos (the entrance-court) is very vnde, and is the 
only one to be seen in Egypt in such perfection, 
though completely encumbered with Arab huts. The 
portico is also magnificent ; but, unfortunately, above 
three-fourths of it covered with rubbish. Through 
some holes in the upper part of the sekbs I entered 
the inn^r apartments ; but they were so obstructed 

* Belzoni, p. 56. 

f The meaning of this term may be understood by looking at 
the figures sculptured on the obelisks in the Museum. 
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that I could not proceed iar. The Fellahs have built 
part of their village on the top of it, as well as stables 
for cattle, &c. The temple is surrounded by a high 
thick wall, which extends from each side of the pro- 
pylffion, so as to enclose the whole building. Not only 
the temple, but every part of the wall, is covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures. On the side wall of 
the pronaos I observed the figure of Harpocrates, 
which is described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full* 
blown lotus, with his fingers on his lips, as in the 
minor temple at Tentyra ; and on the west side of the 
wall is the figure of a unicorn. This is one of the 
few figures of beasts I observed in Egypt. The ele- 
phant is to be seen only in the entrance to the temple 
of Isis, in the island of FhilsB : the horse, as a hiero* 
glyphic, is on the northern exterior wall at Medinet- 
Abou, and the camelopard is on the wall of the sekos 
of the Memnonium, and on the back of the temple of 
Erments. On looking at an edifice of such magni- 
tude, workmanship, and antiquity, inhabited by a half- 
savage people, whose huts are stuck against it, not 
unlike wasps' nests, and to contrast their filthy clothes 
with these sacred images, that were once so highly 
venerated, makes one strongly feel the difierence be 
tween the antient and the modem state of Egypt. 
The minor temple is but of small dimensions. It had 
a portico in front, nothing of which is to be seen 
but firagments of columns buried in the rubbish." — 
** Farther on," he continues, " to the south is part of 
a building, which no doubt was a second propylaeon, 
as it fiau^s the one now standing. Farther still, is a 
small temple, almost unnoticed by travellers, which 
has an avenue of sphinxes, leading in a right line 
towards the temple. The sphinxes, several of which 
1 cleared from the surrounding sand, have a lion's 
body and a female head as large as life. There are 
vast heaps of ruins all around these temples, and 
many relics of antiquity may be buried there." 
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The engpmvings in the French work enable us to 
*add to Wluit has already been said, a few particulars 
tespecting the decorations of this temple. The sculp* 
tures on both faces of the propyla are exactly the 
same, and distributed into three compartments, one 
above another: this was a very common mode of 
arranging their pictorial designs in Egypt, and may 
be observed in many of the tombs. The heights of 
these compartments, beginning with the lowest, are 
respectively about fifty, eighteen, and fourteen and 
a half feet, which leaves a space between each com- 
partment* and also between the highest compart- 
ment and the cornice. The height of the figures in 
the lowest, including their caps, is about forty-six 
feet : here we observe a tall figure, with uplifted axe, 
going to strike off the head of a Briareus, or rather 
the heads of a great number of people, whom the 
hero has contrived to grasp firmly by the hair, while 
he holds them suspended in the attitude of entreaty. 
The vulture, a bird that often accompanies the Egyp- 
tian conqueror, is hovering over the uplifted hand 
with a ring in its claws. Two female figures, ex- 
actly alike, one standing behind the other, with the 
high cap on their heads, and the sacred serpent erect 
on their brows, are looking towards the male figure. 
In one hand they hold a kind of key, vrith a circu- 
lar handle, which, from its having some resemblance 
to the letter T, is often called the sacred Tau, or 
crux ansata. Two elliptical rings, or cartouches, such 
as are now known to contain the names and titles 
of kings, are seen on each side near the hero*s head- 
dress, but there are no characters vrithin them, ac- 
cording to the engraving ; and no traces of their 
having been erased by violence, which is a very 
ordinary occurrence in the monuments of Egypt, 
The other two compartments, on each side, contain 
the usual represehtatiop of offerings mad^ to tt|^ 
pdtiest 
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The doorway of an Egyptian propylon is one of 
the most imposing parts of the architecture. In 
this instance, the whole height, froth the base of the 
doorway to the top of the cornice, is 74^ feet, and 
the height of the entrance itself about 51f , leaving 
22| feet for the architrave, the noble moulding, the 
frieze, and the cornice that surmount it. The width 
of the doorway is the same all the way from the 
bottom to the top, the whole width being 40^ feet, 
and that of the passage itself 17f. The winged 
globe, flanked on each side by the erect serpent, or- 
naments, as usual, the frieze of the dooi'way. It 
is impossible, without ei^gravings on a laj-ge scale, 
to give any adequate idea of the bold gigantic mould- 
ings which run along the edges of the propylaea, 
and other corresponding lines of the portico and 
the rest of the building. In the sunny elimate of 
Egypt the effect of the shadows from these projecting 
ornaments, but more particularly those fh)m th& well- 
rounded cornices, mxist make a most pleasing liojoitrast 
with the illuminated part of the building. The bold 
sweep and projection of the cornice, that forms the 
finish of the pronaos, as in the teiliple of Denderah, 
will often throw a deep and strong shade over a large 
part of the front of this noble temple. The capitals 
of the pillars Jn the entrance-court present three or 
four varieties ; and this is also tHe case with the pillars 
in the portico of this and other temples. Which tt^akes 
one striking difference in the charactedsties of an 
%ypti£»i and a Grecian temple.' The longitudinal 
section of the whole building (Egyfte, i. pi. JO) shows 
that the front of the pronax>s recedes a little fh)m the 
perpendicular as it rises, similarly to that of the pro- 
pylaea. On two faces of the cubfcal block (le de) that 
surmounts the capital of the second pillai" in the second 
right-hand row of the hypostyle chamber, there are two 
elliptical rings containing proper names and titles. 
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One of the rings has the name of Ptolemy expressed 
in hieroglyphic characters, with the addition of " the 
immortal, beloved by Phtha/' according to M. Cham* 
pollion*s version. 

There are some representations of animals among 
the sculptures on this temple, that are rather un« 
common. The hog appears several times, very well 
drawn, with his tail as gracefully curled as any modem 
pig could show. In pi. 59 we have a man spearing a 
tortoise ; and in another place a horse, which is very 
rarely indeed found among those representations of 
animals which we call hieroglyphics. In the historical 
"sculptures and battle-scenes on the temples of Thebes, 
it occurs frequently. 

A short distance to the south of the great temple is 
a smaller one, which is generally considered to be a 
temple of Typhon, or the evil deity. This is inferred 
from the figure of the ugly being that appears on the 
plinths of the quadrangular-topped pillars, just as he 
is seen on the capitals of the columns in a smaller 
temple at Denderah, which is near the large one. 
The front of this Typhonium faces the east, and that 
of the great temple, the south. The axes of the two 
are consequently at right angles to one another, or 
rather form an angle of about 89^ 6' according to 
measurement. 

The uppermost figure of the engraving opposite is 
a Typhonian head. The three figures beneath also 
belong to the same class of representations. 

A Typhonium is also found by the side of the tem^^ 
pie of the good deity at Denderah, Phils, &c., and 
placed in a similar position. 

It may now be useful to compare Strabo's sketch 
of an Egyptian temple with this description of Edfou. 
The Greek geographer, it should be remembered, 
appears to hAve had in view, in his description, the 
temple of Heliopolis, which no longer exists. 

TOL. I. I 
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" * The arrangement of th^ pajrts of an JSgyptkn 
temple is as follows : In a line with the entrance into 
Uie Bacred enclosure (jdfievos), is a payed road of 
avenue about a hundred feet in breadth or sometimes 
less, and in length from three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is called the dromos, as Callima^ 
chius has it : 

* This U the sacred dromos of Anubis.' 

Through the whole length of tlie dromos, and on each 
side of it, sphinxes are placed, at the distance of 
thirty feet from one another or somewhat more^ 
fbrmhig a double row, one on each side. After the 
sphinxes you come to a large propylon, and as you 
advance you come to another, and to a third after 
that; for no definite number, either of propyla or 
sphinxes is required in the plan, but they vary in 
different templed as to their number, as well as to the 
length and breadth of the dromi. Afler the propyla 
we come to the temple itself {viBtvt or vaoi), which 
has always a large and handsome pronaos or portico, 
and a sekos or tella of only moderate dimensions, 
with no image in it, or^ at least, not one of humaiif 
shape, but some representation of a brute animaL 
On each side of the pronaos, and in front of it, are 
what they call the wings (irrepa). These are two 
Walls of equal height (with the temple ?), but their 
width at the base is somewhat more than the breadtb 
of the temple measured along its basement line. 
This width of the wings, however, gradually dimi- 
nishes from the bottom to the top, owing to the sides 
inclining inwards towards one another, up to the 
height of seventy-five or ninety feetf. These walls 

'i 

• P. 805, G«saub. 

f Strabo is evidently speaking of the great pyramidal moleS| 
such as we see ia front of the temple of Edfon, but^ ia this ia* 
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have sculptured fonpfl on them of a large size like 
Tyirhenian figures, and the very antient Greek works 
of the same class. There is also at Heliopolis (the 
gepgrapher is describipg this place) a chamber with 
many pillars*, like that at Memphis, in a barbaric 
style ; for, except that the pillars are large and nu- 
merous, and form many rows, there is nothing in 
them agreeable to the eye or calculated to produce 
effect They are mere specimens of much labour ill 
bestowed." 

From Belzoni's account it would appear that the 
great temple of Edfou once had a second propylon, 
agreeably to Strabo's general description, and also a 
dromos or avenue of sphinxes, which probably con- 
nected the little temple before which they stand with 
the large one. 

The great monuments of Thebes are the best 
school in which we can study the old and genuine 
arcliitecture of the Egyptians. Those remains lie on 
both sides of the river, as we have already described. 
Luxor t is on the eastern side, and the rear or south- 
ern part of the building is close on the bank of the 
stream. It stands, like many other edifices, on an 
artificial elevation, about ten feet high, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The northern part, which contains the 
great entrance, is much e^oumb^i^d with the rubbish 
and huts of the modent villag^e» 

stance, the moles are higher than the t^^mple, as, we believe, they 
always were. The tranilation presents'^something like the mean- 
ing of Sirabo, but the sentence in whica he speaks of the '' great 
vails in front of the temple" is exceedingly obscure, and un- 
donbtedly corrupted. We find an interpreflation given to this pas« 
•age in the notes to Minutoli, p. 382, preity nearly the same as 
we have proposed in our translation. 

* Such as we have described in the plan of Edfou. See also 
the plan of the hypostyle chamber ^^ the palace or temple of 
Carnak.— (Egypte.) 

t El Kusr, " the roiM/'i 
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An inspectioii of this ground-plan* will aid us In 
fonning some more exact idea of the progress of 
Egyptian architecture; for this building at Luxor 
is universally acknowledged to be one of the old 
genuine edifices of Egypt, erected, most probably 
during a long period of prosperity, when Thebes was 
the residence of the native monarchs, and also the 
centre of an extensive inland traffic. 

The reader is already fiimiliar with the entrance to 
this building from the print given at p. 64. In the 
ground-plan we see first, the place where the two 
obelisks stand; next, behind them, the position of 
ihe two colossal statues, with their shoulders just 
rising above the accumulated rubbish, and the high 
cap on their heads; and again, behind these, the 
great propylssa with the entrance between them. In 
Minutoli*8 plan, and in that of the French, a third co- 
lossus is seen near the middle part of the right-hand 
propylon* It is surrounded with modern buildings, 
and can only be seen from the top of the propyleea. 
We may presume there was another colossus to cor* 
respond on the opposite side, thus making four in all. 
From the propyleea we pass into a peristyle court 
about 232 feet long by 174, round which we see re« 
mains of the double row of pillars indicated in the 
ground-plan, and partly shewn also in the general 
view. This court contains an enormous quantity of 
earth and rubbish, that has accumulated in the course 
of centuries; owing principally to its present tenants, 
for the Arabs have placed part of their village within 
this enclosure. After passing from this court through 
other pyramidal propylaea we come to a double row 

* This plan is from the French work, and it will be found, on 
comparison, to differ in several respects from that of Minutoli^ 
which we should have preferred following, had we been earlier 
aware of the difference. Either plan, however, answers suflU 
ciently well the purpose which we have in view> which is not the 
minute detail of all the parts of this building. 

i3 
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o{ seven columns 11^ feet in diameter, and here we 
observe that the axis of the temple changes its direc- 
tion; and again, on entering the portico, which is 
formed of thirty-two pillars in four parallel rows, we 
perceive that there is another slight change of the line, 
in which the temple stands. In the French plan, the 
angle between the magnetic pole and the axis of the 
first great court is 58° ; the corresponding angle of 
the gallery which succeeds to the first court is 49° 30 ; 
and the third change in the direction of the building is 
measured by an angle of 46° 21 . This irregularity 
would lead us to conjecture that the whole was not 
built at once, according to a general plan, but that 
it was the work of successive ages. Now, supposing 
this building to have been a temple, there is no part 
which could be specially appropriated to the religious 
service of the Deity and the use of the priests, except 
the numerous small chambers at the extremity of the 
building ; we cannot, therefore, help considering the 
southern part of this edifice, with its adjoining cham- 
bers, as the original temple, to which successive mo- 
narchs or priests made additions, which at last were 
completed by the great court, with its propyleea, colossi, 
and obelisks. That tradition, at least, assigned this 
kind of gradual growth to some of the great temples 
of Egypt, is clear from the instance of the temple of 
Phtha at Memphis, which we have already referred 
to. This temple at Memphis appears to have had 
four great entrances built by different kings, and si- 
milar to that at Luxor, as shown in the print. One of 
them was built by King Amasis, as Herodotus was 
informed ; a &ct of which reasonable evidence could 
be found, even in vulgar tradition, as this Greek mer- 
chant visited Egypt within less than a century after 
the death of Amasis, which was followed by the Per- 
sian conquest of that country. 

It may appear, at first sight, difficult to $tssign any 
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reason for the later architects of the temple of Luxor 
making a change in the line of the huilding's direction. 
But it seems probable that this was done in order that 
the northern front might lie more nearly opposite to 
the temple of Carnak, with which it was connected by 
a long alley of sphinxes. This alley, however, does 
not run in a straight line, but makes a bend to the 
light, and then another to the left before it reaches 
the southern propyla of Carnak. If this be admitted 
as a true explanation, it will follow that the northern 
part of Luxor is more recent than the temple ,at 
Carnak with which it is connected. 

Professor Heeren* and some other writers on Egypr 
tian antiquities consider the edi6ce at Luxor not to have 
been a temple, but a palace, or rather a public build- 
ing for some civil purpose. It seems, indeed, not un- 
likely that the magnificent monarchs of Thebes would 
build palaces and other public edifices in which they 
would receive the homage of their subjects, dispense 
justice, and display their splendour and wealth to the em- 
bassies from foreign nations, which we see represented 
among the historical sculptures of Egypt. The 
general style of those Theban buildings which are 
undoubtedly temples, and of those which Heeren con- 
siders to be palaces, agree in the grand characteristics 
of propyla, extensive courts, and hypostyle chambers. 
There is also this further agreement, that in the jm- 
^es as well as in the temples, we find chambers for 
the priests, and apartments adapted to religious ser- 
vice ; and in this there is no inconsistency, for we know 
that the Egyptian kings were bound to practise a 
strict and daily observance of religious duties. But 
amidst the numerous small apartments of Luxor, we 
<io noc observe any one exactly corresponding to 
the adytum of a temple, which, we believe, is almost 
always an oblong room of small dimensions, not sup 

* p. 278, &C.J 
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ported by pillai^. Heeren remarks another character^ 
istic difference in the sculptures of these two classes of 
buildings. The walls of both fire covered either with 
reliefs or intaglios, but those of the temples are appro- 
priated to religious subjects, while on the outer walls 
of the palace, and the inner walls of the great courts, 
in addition to some representations of a religious kind, 
we And battles by sea and land, hunting scenes, &c. 
which never appear on the temples. Again, in those 
apartments of the palaces, which we may suppose to 
have been appropriated to the domestic use of thQ 
king, we observe the occupations and scenes of daily 
life depicted — not indeed witliout some intermixture 
of religious subjects, for the omission of such repre- 
sentations would have been at variance with the whole 
character of Eg^tian art, but still in a style very diflb' 
rent from the purely religious sculptures of the edifices 
supposed to have been appropriated to sacred purposes. 
These reasons seem to us to have great weight, and to 
be well deserving of the attention of antiquaries. 

The small chambers at the extremity of this great 
edifice at. Luxor are built of granite ; the rest of the 
temple is of sandstone. From the Christian paint- 
ings* on the walls, the circular niches and the door- 
ways that ar^ built up, it appears that some of the 
chambers were once used as a church. 

It was the practice of the kings of Egypt, both na- 
tive and Greek, to place their names on the buildings 
wliich they erected or adorned ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, particularly in the case of the Greek sovereigns, 
it was not unusual to cut their letters and their name 
on buildings erected long before their time. The name 
of Alexander t is read in hieroglyphics on a portion of 
the temple at Luxor, which is said to bear also marks 
of being a more recent construction than the rest of the 

* HamiltQu^p. 119. 
f ChampollioD, Pr^cls^ p. 239, 2nd edition. 
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edifice, and may therefore probably have had Aleian- 
der^s name inscribed on it, by the priests, out of com- 
pliment to their new master. 

The remains of Camak lie north-east of Luxor, 
about 2,500 feet from the banks of the river, the 
principal part on an artificial elevation, surrounded by 
a wall of unbumt bricks, about 5,300 yards in circuit. 
It is impossible, without a plan * on a large scale, to 
give any adequate idea of the extent of these remains. 
They consist of several buildings, the largest of which, 
by some palled a palace and by others a temple, is| 
contained within the spacious enclosure just mentioned, 
which was extensive enough to hold also a large tank, 
which was cased with stone, and had a flight of steps 
eading down to it The chief front (the western) is 
turned to the Nile, with which it was connected by an 
alley of colossal crio-sphinxes ; and at the termination 
there was probably a flight of steps leading down to 
the banks of the river. The axis of each part of this 
temple lies in the same direction, which is 49^ f ^^st 
of the magnetic pole. 

Here the devotee would land, who came from a dis« 
tanoe to the shrine of Ammon, and with amazement 
and a feehng of religious awe, would he slowly walk 
along between the majestic and tranquil sphinxes to 
the still more magn&icent propyla of the buOding. 
This X colossal entrance is about 360 feet long and 
148 high, but without sculptures ; the great door in 
the middle is 64 feet in height Passing through this 
doorway, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
range of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of taller pillars running down the middle. 
It is rather curious that on the south side of this court 
another building of smaller dimensions projects some 

* See Egypte, iii. pi. 16. 

f Ground-plao, Egypte, pi. 20. We do not know whether 
the quadrant is here divided into 90^ or 100°* 
{ Heeren. Dr. Richardson. French plan* 
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distance into it ; whloh was either a subordinate part 
of the lai^r temple, or, if we consider the great build- 
ing to be a palace, this appendage must be considered 
as a temple attached to it. The pillars in the middle 
of the entrance court terminate opposite to two* colos- 
sal statues in f^ont of a second propylon, through 
which, after ascending a flight of twenty-seven steps, 
we come to a large hall which has had a fiat stone roofl 
This is the great hypostyle hall of Carnak, which is 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four colossal pil- 
lars ; there being sixteen columns running across the 
breadth of the building, in nine parallel rows, which, 
however, as we shall presently explain, ofier some 
irregularities. 

The hypostyle hall has a double row of larger pillars, 
twelve in number, running down the centre. Owin^ 
to the projection of a doorway or entrance from 
the court which succeeds the hypostyle hall, there are 
two pillars cut off on each side, from the rows of 
smaller pillars which are next to the larger ones. 
This reduces the whole number to one hundred and 
thirty-four, which would be one hundred and forty- 
four, if all the pillars were of the same size, and if there 
were no irregularity in the two rows nearest the centre 
rows on each side. The width of this magnificent 
hall is about 398 feet, and the length or depth (misa- 
sured in the direction of the axis of the building) 170^ 
fbet. It is remarkable that the great courts and cham* 
bers in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings, such as 
MedinetrAbou and the tomb of Osymandyas, have their 
width greater than their length: the entrance, in fact, 
is in the centre of the longest side ; and this appa- 
rently must have been part of the architect's design. 
In the small chambers, however, such as the sane-* 

* One is still standing iq tolerable preservation. It is a ^gure 
with one foot a little iq advance of the other. The whole' is made 
of a single block. — See French drawing, aqd Major Haves* 9](etcll 
in the plates to Hamllioa's £gyptiaca. 
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tda)r)r,we believe 4he case is neiurly always the r^ 
Terse ; ^d also in the great courts of the palace of 
Luxor, in that of Edfou, and other temples. The 
area of this prodigious hall id 57)629 square feet, 
on which stand the hundred and thirty-four columnsi 
the largest ne&r 11 feet in diameteri once supportr 
ing^ a roof of enormous slabs of stone. Words are 
inadequate to express the grandeur of conception 
(iihibited in this design. ChampoHion's expressioil, 
though before quoted, is Worth quoting again, as it 
conveys the full force of a powerful impression r— 
'^The imagination which in Europe rises far above our 
porticoes sinks abashed at the foot of the one hundred 
tod forty columns of the hypostyle hall of Camak.*'* 

But we shall form a more exact idea of this enormous 
work by comparing it with some standard of which we 
can judge. The church of St Martin's in the Fields^ 
one of the finest and largest of modem religious edi<- 
fices in London, is 137-| feet long and 81 feet wide, 
meaBured along the outside basement, not including 
the stepd and portico^ This will give an area of nearly 
11,160. square feet, which is not so much as on^Mh 
part of the great hall of Camak* 

Or we may coiisider the matter in the following 
way. The width of the hall of Carhak is more than 
four times that of the front of St. Martin s churchi 
while the depth of the former exceeds the length of 
the latter by more than $2 feet. Therefore four such 
churches as St. Martin s might stand side by Side oti 
the area of this hall, without occupying the whole space. 
In ibrming this calculation the outer measurements of 
St. Martin's church have been taken, and the interior 
measure of the great hall of Carnak, But the great 
hall itself is not more than one^seventh of the whole 
area enclosed by the walls of the great temple. 

The two rows of columns down the middle are larger 
'*' Westminster Review^ zxviii. 4l6« 
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than the rest, and were designed to support the high^ 
est part of the roof, in the vertical sides of which small 
window-lights are cut. Both the pillars, walls, and 
propyla of this magnificent colonnade, are completely 
covered with sculptured forms of deities. On the 
outside of this part of the temple two immense boats 
are sculptured ; one of them, which is 51 feet long-, 
has the head of a ram at each end. Another boat, 
45 feet in length, is full of people, who are pushing it 
along with poles. In the French work (Antiq. iii. 33) 
two such boats are represented, but here the people in 
the first boat are pulling along the second boat, which 
is that of Ammon. 

At this part of the building where the grand hall 
terminates, the great passage from the temple of 
Luxor, after having made two deviations from the 
main line, strikes in, by which the sacred processions 
would arrive from the last mentioned place through 
the long avenues of sphinxes and under four suc- 
cessive propyla to the great temple of Carnak. Here 
also, near the centre of this magnificent building, 
are three noble obelisks about 70 feet high, and 9 
square at the base ; a fourth obelisk is lying on the 
ground cut into two pieces *, Near these obelisks 
are some small chambers, which either contained the 
adytum, or were set apart for the use of the priests. 

* We have he^e followed Dr. Richardson *s description, which, 
however, does not agree exactly with the French plan (iii. 21). 
According to the French plate just referred to, after leaving the 
hypostyle hall we pass through propyla to a wide and narrow 
court where two obelisks once stood, of which one only now re- 
mains, in front of other propyla. It seems as if a new building 
commenced here. After going through the second propyla just 
alluded to, we arrive at a passage between two wide and narrow 
peristyle courts, with square pillars around and caryatid figures 
of Osiris attached to them. On entering this passage between 
the peristyle courts we see the position of two other obelisks of 
much larger dimensions than the two first mentioned. Only one 
of them is standing. 
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We may infer from this position of these two smaller 
obelisks that the place which they occupy was once 
the front of the building, and that the great hypostyle 
chamber, and all that is before it, are the additions of a 
later period. Indeed this seems confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of the great entrance turned towards the river, 
which looks as if it had never been finished. In this 
building also, as at Luxor, there are internal proofe 
of its being built at different eras — ' * many of the 
gateways (those on the south side) form different angles 
with one another, and with the walls of the temple : in 
some places blocks of stone are used, covered with 
inverted hieroglyphics, and some of the principal 
sculptures are concealed behind a projecting gateway. 
Another instance of the symmetrophobia (dislike of 
symmetry) of the architects of antient Egypt, is vi- 
sible in the difference in the spaces between the 
sphinxes and crio-sphinxes, and in the sizes of these 
statues, which vary from twelve to seventeen feet in 
length, as they form the several avenues which lead to 
the body of the building." 

The following extract from Mr. Hamilton relating 
to the entrances and the great hypostyle hall will not 
be superfluous, though in substance it agrees with the 
description already given. 

There are twelve principal approaches to the great 
temple of Camakt, "each of which is composed of 
several propyla and colossal gateways or moles, besides 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves larger 
than most temples. The sides of some of these moles 
a-re equal to the bases of the greater part of the pyra- 
niids in the Heptanomis, and are built in the same 
rustic style, each layer of stone projecting a little 
beyond that which is above it. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished 
hieroglyphics. On each side of them have been cO' 

* Hamilton;p. 131. f Ibid. p. 122. 
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lossal statues of basalt, breccia, and granite, some 
sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. The avenues, of sphinxes proper, and crio* 
sphinxes (animals with a lion's body and a ram'a 
head), which lead in several directions to the propyla, 
and one of which was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the temple at Luxor, correspond to the 
magnificence which they promise : and the body of the 
temple, which is preceded by a large court, at whose 
sides are colonnades of thirty columns in length, and 
through the middle of which are two rows of columns 
fifty feet high, consists first of a prodigious hall or 
portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred and 
thirty four colums, some of which are twenty-six feet 
in circumference, and others thirty-four : then are four 
beautifiil obelisks, marking the entrance to the adytum, 
near which the monarch is represented as embraced 
by the arms of Isis. The adytum itself consists of 
three apartments entirely of granite. The principal 
room, which is in the centre, is 20 feet long, id 
wide, and 13 feet high. Three blocks of granite 
form the roof, which is painted with clusters of gilt 
stars on a blue ground. The walls are likewise 
covered with painted sculptures of a character admlra>> 
bly adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotus^ on the subject of the virgins who were 
there introduced to the Theban Jupiter *, . Beyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, which have been 
continued to another propylon at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity of 
the temple." 

This temple seems in &ct to have had some resem* 
blance in its plan to the great temple of Memphis, 
which had four principal propyla, turned respectively 
to the four cardinal points. The western f entrance 
ofCarnak ^aced the river; opposite to this at the 

* Herod. i« 182. f This entrance is not due west. 
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eastern end was another propylon, which Mr. Hamilton 
describes as being two thousand feet distant firom that 
first mentioned ; and again another set of propyla 
(four in the French plan, all of which had colossi in 
front of them), on the southern side formed the ap- 
proach from Luxor. We may conjecture that another 
similar approach on the northern side would perhaps 
have been made, had the native monarchs continued 
to reign at Thebes ♦. 

It is exceedingly difficult to procure exact measure- 
ments and descriptions of such buildings as those at 
Thebes, which is owing not only to the enormity of the 
masses, but also to the state of ruin in which many 
parts of those edifices are now lying. In the French 
plan, the whole length of the palace of Camak, from 
the western extremity to the eastern wall, is about 
1215 feet. This is the length of the real building 
itself, not taking into the account any propyla that may 
have existed on the eastern side, or any part beyond 
the walls of the edifice. The breadth in the narrowest 
part is 321 feet ; the longest Jine of width being that 
of the front propylon, which we have already stated 
to be about 860 feet. The dimensions of St. Paul's 
in London, from east to west, within the walls, arc 
generally stated at about 510 feet ; and the line from 
north to south, within the portico doors, is about 282. 
When we consider that the great palace of Camak 
is of a rectangular form, and its least wjdth 321 
feet, we may form some idea of the prodigious differ- 
ence between its area and that of St. Paul's, which 
is in the form of a cross. The Egyptian edifice has 
lio lofty dome, Uke that which gives to the Christian 
edifice an air of grandeur and unity, perhaps unat- 
tainable by any effort of Egyptian art; but the 

* The remains of a northern approach ar^ i|ctually shown ii| 
Oenon's plan, pi. 93, 
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great hall of Carnak is in its kind a spedmen of 
architecture equally calculated to excite our admi- 
ration. But words are inadequate to convey any idea 
of the extent of the remains of this wonderful place. 
Besides the great palace with its propyla, obelisks, and 
avenues of colossal sphinxes, there are magnificent 
temples to the north and south of it, altogether forming 
an assemblage of remains such as perhaps no other 
spot on earth can ofier. What Thebes must have been 
in all its glory, before commerce deserted its temples 
for the sanctuaries of Memphis, and foreign conquest 
laid waste its palaces, it is impossible to conceive. 
A single glance at the ground-plan alone, when its 
scale and the magnitude of its parts are familiar to us, 
fills us with surprise and almost with incredulity. 

The names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, 
represented by hieroglyphical characters, and enclosed 
in the usual elliptical rings, are found on the granite 
sanctuaries of Carnak; firom which, however, we 
cannot ^rly conclude that these parts of the building 
are of no higher antiquity than the Macedonian occu- 
pation of Egypt. It is sufficient briefly to mention 
this for the present : we reserve for a subsequent part 
of this book, the more particular description of the 
various modes of writing used in Egypt, together with 
the examination of such names of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman rulers as are found on the buildings both 
north and south of the first cataract 

The longest description of Thebes by any antient 
author, and, we may say, almost the only descrip- 
tion, is in the first book of Diodorus, but unfortu- 
nately this writer, though he visited Egypt, and proba- 
bly went as far as Thebes, has, according to his custom, 
given a very confused account of this celebrated city. 
Indeed he is almost as bad as some of the worst 
modem travellers; still we may extract something 
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from him. The fame of this Egyptian capital had 
spread into Asia Minor in the time of Homer, who 
speaks of its *' great wealth" and its " hundred gates," 
from each of which there issued **two hundred men 
with horses and chariots/' Diodorus tells us that some 
persons conjecture that the story of the hundred gates 
bad its origin in the numerous propyla or gateways, 
and we may add in the long avenues and numerous 
approaches leading to the principal buildings. 

The common name of Thebes among the later 
Greek writers was Diospolis the Great (the great city 
of Jupiter) ; and we know also that the Egyptian 
deity Ammon, who was represented with a ram's 
head, was considered by the Greeks as equivalent to 
their Zeus or the Roman Jupiter. At Thebes there was 
a great temple of Ammon, which was undoubtedly the 
temple of Camak, or at least a part of the great edifice 
which we have described ; for it was on the east side of 
the river, as will appear from the following passage 
of Diodorus (i. 97) : — " Once a year the sanctuary 
or shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to the 
Libyan (the western) side, and afler a few days it is 
brought back, as if the deity were returning from 
Ethiopia.'* Sesostris dedicated a boat of cedar wood 
to Ammon, the god of Thebes ; it was 420 feet long, 
gilded all over on the outside, and covered with silver 
within. On one of the walls of this temple there are 
two large vessels sculptured. One of these* boats 
which is eighteen or nineteen feet long has the head 
of Ammon finely carved at the front and the stem. 
These do not seem to be the same boats which Dr. 
Richardson describes, yet they agree in the important 
symbol of the ram's head, which indicates the god 
Ammon. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without remark- 
ing that this annual procession of the sacred ship, 

* Hamilton; p. 130. 
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and the Teturn of the deity from Ethiopia after some 
days' absence, serve to confirm the hypothesis of the 
Ethiopian origin of Thebes and the worship of Am- 
mon. " I think," says Heeren, after quoting the pas* 
sage from Diodorus about the holy ship, "that this 
procession is represented in one of the great sculp- 
tured reliefs on the temple of Carnak. (Egypte, 
plates iii. 33.) The sacred ship of Ammon is on the 
river with its whole equipment, and is towed along by 
another boat. It is, therefore, on its voyage. This 
must have been one of the most celebrated festi- 
vals, since, even according to the interpretation of 
antiquity, Homer alludes to it wnen he speaks of 
Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his twelve days' 
absence. That such visits of the gods of the colony to 
those of the parent state were common, and sure proofs 
of national relationship, is well known from nume- 
rous instances in the antient world. The forms only 
might be different : in one case this relationship might 
be commemorated by such a procession as we have 
described, in another by the actual mission of a sacred 
embassy." When Alexander* took Tyre he found 
there a religious mission from Carthage, a Tynan 
colony. The same inference will apply to all ages ; 
a common religion is one of the strongest ties among 
men, and tends perhaps more than any thing else to 
perpetuate between two countries those friendly re- 
lations which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
A common religion implies also, in some degree at 
least, a common language ; and that this was the case 
with the Egyptians and Ethiopians is a fact which 
cannot be doubted. 

* Arrian. Anab. ii, 24, 8. 
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Chapter VI. 

AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE— CONTINUED. 

We now come to describe more in detail the charac- 
teristics of the portico. 

*This part of the temple consists of pillars, generally 
an even number, extending along the front of the 
temple, and supporting a flat roof of stone. These 
pillars are placed two, three, and sometimes even 
four rows deep, as in the portico of Denderah, in 
a portico at Luxor, and in other cases also. Above 
the rows of pillars, and on the square plinths at the 
top of them, lai^ blocks of stone rest (corresponding 
to the architraves of a Greek temple), reaching along 
the whole breadth of the building,fi'om the centre of one 
column to that of the next in the same row. Large 
cross blocks are then placed at right angles to those 
just described, extending in a similar manner from 
each pillar of the front row to the corresponding pillar 
of the next, and so on. In this way the tops of all 
the pillars are united by strong beams of stone, which 
make a firame-work adapted to receive the large flat 
slabs that form the roof. The construction of the 
roof of a portico is shown in the most distinct manner 
by Denon s interior view of the temple of Edfou 
(pi. 57). In the print that we have given, the stone 
beams only run in one direction, cross ones being un- 
necessary where the spaces between the columns were 
comparatively narrow. The flat slabs of the roof 
projecting beyond the fl*ont and sides of the portico, 
have their outer edges rounded into that bold curve 
which corresponds to a Grecian cornice, and is sq 

* If(uniltonf 
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striking an ornament in Egyptian architecture. The 
plinth or block of stone which is placed above the 
capital, and on which the architraves immediately rest, 
forms one of the peculiar characteristics of an Egyp- 
tian pillar. Sometimes its height is so great as to 
remove the capital from the entablature a distance 
equal to the height of the capital itself, which thus 
changes its character by being transferred from that 
position which from custom fippears to us more suit- 
able for it. The height of this plinth or de is equal 
to that of the whole entablature above it in a small 
peripteral temple pn the island of Phil®. The height 
of the entablature is determined by the thickness of 
the two sets of stones already described, of which 
one forms the beams, and the other the roof of the 
portico. At Denderah the height of this entablature 
is about one-fourth of the whole height of the column. 
In the oldest Doric temples, as in that of Con- 
cord at Girgenti, the entablature is exceedingly high 
and massy ; the buildings of this class being not 
at all inferior in magnitude and the dimensions of 
their several parts to the most colossal edifices of 
^gypt. The architrave and frieze of these old Doric 
temples of Sicily were of equal height, and the comics, 
which was remarkable for its bold projection, was 
about three-fourths of the height of the meze. This 
entablature consisted of three great masses of stones 
placed one above another. Writers difier somewhat 
in their estimate of the relative proportions of the parts 
of the entablature to one another, and to the height 
of the pillar in these old Greek temples ; but all agree 
in assigning to these buildings a massiveness of 
construction that excites the wonder of the spectator. 
♦* The height of this entablature,'* says Mr. Hamilton, 
•' was in general equal to one-third of the height, or 
about two diameters of the columns on which it rested ; 
that portion of it occupied by the architrave was 
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somewhat less than one diameteri the fneze about 
two-thirds of a diameter, and the cornice the remain- 
ing third. The very considerable projection given 
to the cornice) equal to one>half of the diameter of 
the column, by the depth of i^ade which it casts 
upon the rest of the entablature, and con%sponding 
with the dignified simplicity of the Doric edificesi 
ga?e to them that venerable and imposing character 
in which the temples of the Ionic or Corinthian orders 
have ever been deficient.-' Under the cornice, and at 
the highest part of the Egyptian architrave, we often 
see a full round moulding, which, in the portico of 
Denderah, is continued down the edges of the front, and 
also along the sides of the building. Over the centre 
of the doorway the winged globe, as it is commonly 
called, sometimes accompanied with serpents, is the 
usual ornament, occupying at Denderah the centi^ of 
the frieze. The entablature along the sides of the 
temple, and on the back parts, is of a similar char 
nicter, and covered with sculptured figures of the 
same kind* 

The Ejgyptian hall in Piccadilly is a monstrous 
combination, erected at an expense sufficient to have 
enabled the builder to show the people of London an 
exa£t model of an Egyptian temple. Some of the 
parts, however, will help those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, to form perhaps more exact con- 
ceptions of the chief members, which we shall describe. 
A full bold sloping moulding runs up the sides and 
along the top, surmounted by a deep, projecting, and 
curved cornice, in this Piccadilly temple. 

It is the character of the propyla, and sometimes 
of the porticos, to have the outer lines that bound 
them on each side inclining to one another, so as to 
preserve the character of a truncated pyramid; a 
form which we must consider as the original type of 
the propyls of an Egyptian temple. This pyr»* 

OXFORD 
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midal form appears in the oldest constructed Hindoo 
temples, which, were their tops cut off, would be re 
duced in their upper parts to the shape of an Egyp- 
tian propylon ; and it may give some confirmation to 
the opinion just expressed to remark, that many of 
the Nubian pyramids appear to have been temples, 
if we may judge from the porticos that stand in front 
of some of them. In Egyptian temples, instead of 
finding a pillar occupying each anterior angle of the 
portico as in a Greek temple, we have the side walls 
of the building continued till they form part of the 
fa9ade. 

In the temple of Denderah the intercolumniations 
are built up with a wall to somewhat more than two- 
fifths of the height of the pillars, which, however, 
are not entirely closed over in their lower parts, ac- 
cording to Denon's plan *. A small temple on the 
island of Philee has the intercolumniations built up 
with a wall to about two-thirds of the height of the 
columns. In several Nubian temples also we see the 
pillars of the portico engaged in walls, sometimes to 
two-thirds of their height, as at Gartaas; or even 
higher, as at Tafia, where the two pillars of the pyra- 
midal portico are engaged in a wall almost as far as 
the capitals. The two pieces of stone now in the 
Museum, commonly called friezes, have probably 
formed the upper partof one of these intercolumniary 
walls ; for they are sculptured on both sides, and are 
too thin and small for any other purpose except the 
one alluded to ; unless possibly they may have be- 
longed to a small doorway. The doorway of the 
portico of Denderah, and of other temples similarly 
constructed, is formed by two upright jambs, without 
a lintel to unite them at the top. 

* Denoa's geometrical elevation of the portico of Denderah is 
partly taken from a temple in Phils of a similar construction.— 
See View of Denderah, p. 59. 
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It is to be remarked that the roof of the portico of 
Denderah is higher than the rest of the building, 
which contains the sekos and other apartments ; and 
this is the case too in the temple of Edfou, as may be 
seen from the view which we have given, and in other 
temples also. • But the oldest temples probably had 
the whole top of the building flat. 

There is a very striking difference between an 
Egyptian and a Greek temple, in the former having 
no pediment rising above the entablature at the two 
opposite ends of the building ; while in the Grecian 
temple the cornice is surmounted at each end with a 
triangular front, the base of which is the length of the 
cornice, and the other two sides form an obtuse 
angle at the vertex. The absence of this finish leaves 
an figyptian temple incomplete in our eyes, which 
have been trained to. admire the Greek models now 
naturalized among us; and indeed it seems almost 
impossible, so for to familiarize ourselves with an 
Egyptian portico as not to feel that it has an appear-' 
ance of incompleteness. 

Genuine Egyptian pillars, as a general rule, are of 
an irregularly rounded form, but ot a diameter vaiying 
atdiflferent parts of the height; and the intercolumni- 
ations, perhaps, differ but little from the proportions 
of the old Doric temple. But the eye that is accus- 
tomed to look on the Ionic or Corinthian column will 
complain that the Egyptian is rather stunted, the 
height being probably in general not more than from 
three and a half to five diameters, while the composite 
pillars in the ruins of Antinoe have an altitude equal 
to ten diameters. The columns of Girgenti, reckoning 
their capitals, are not quite equal to five diameters 
taken near the base ; but in the time of Vitruvius the 
height of. the Roman Doric column had increased to 
seven diameters. VVinlcelmann endeavours to show 
that in the temple of Concord the height of the column 
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was mfi4e equ^l to tb0 width of the temple, which 
width if) the Poric t^papiles was OQe*half of the length 
qf the building of the oeila only. The diameter of the 
pillars of thp temple of Jupiter* at Girgenti, is said to 
have b^aen tw^lv^ ^t There is a peculiarity in the 
columns of the portico of Ashmounein not found, we 
believe, elsewhere in Ggypt* Instead of b^ing formed 
of laige ll)as^es placed one above another, they consist 
of irregular pieoest fitted together with such nioety 
that it is di^Qult to detect the lines of junction ; ^d 
this iUqsion is aided also by the forms of the eolumns. 
The bottom is like the lowest leaves of the lotus ; 
afler which we see a number of oonoentrie rings, 
binding the column just like the hoops of a cask ; 
and again above them the column is worked in 
such a way by vertical cuttings as to present the 
appearance of a bundle of rods, held together by 
l^Qops: the whole has very much the appearance 
qf a barrel; but still this does not destroy the 
^ect produced by the oolossal dinsension of the co- 
lumns, which are about 40 feet high including the 
capitals, Thd greatest circumference is about '^ 8^ feet, 
at the height of five feet from the ground, for the 
column diminishes in thickness both towards the 
base and the capital. The distance between the two 
centre columns is 17 fleet, and between the rest 18*. 
These columns at Ashmounein were painted yellow, 
red* and blue; and from a careful examination of 
them alli it has been found practicable to make out 
the details of a whole column, which may be seen 
represented in all the brilliancy of its eolounng in 
Minutolf s 14th plate. 

These lestpmentioned pillars are found also in a 
temple at Goumout* which is i^parently of great an* 
tiq[uityi and even in the very incomplete sketch given 

* HtmiitoB, p. 804. Dcnon, pi. 33, 
t DsiOB)Pl.41, 
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by 0«Mii ]prdcluee% by the tta^g^itude of its propoi^ 
tioiig tod the Solidity of itft paf te, a very imjiosing eflkt 
This style of pillar is uhdoubtl^ly areqr old one, and 
ift apparently nothing: Mote than the imitation of n 
number of doiim (Thebaic pftlm) trees bound together 
to make a strong support. We c&tinot agree with 
Minutoh in referring the 6rigin of these massite 
props to So slender a type as the stalk of the lotus. 
We may support our opinion bj the Authority 6f Hero- 
dotlis, who l>ecogni£ed thefbrm of the palm-tree in 
the i^llars of a chamber at Sais (ii. 169); &nd 
though this passage may be iiiterpreted as referring 
only to the palml^omtitnehts of the capitals, which 
so oilett occur^ yet it is a miich faiter interpretation 
to understand the old traveller ds speaking of the 
wkoh form df the column. . The t^tds are " pillars 
in imitation of palm-trees.*' Itideed we may trace the 
imitation of natural objects in every part of an Egyp*- 
tian column. Those of Denderah, which are perfectly 
cylindrical and of equal diameter all through, rise 
ihmi their pedestal just like the shaiiof a Greek pillar, 
and it might perhaps be conjectured that in this form 
We see a trace of the Grecian era tb Which they be^ 
long. But We see this cylindrical pillar in buildings 
of niudi higher antiquity, as, ibr instance, at Luxor, 
where the ddUble row of pillarS in the second court 
are cylinders of the same diameteir from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top. They test also on a cylindrical 
base of a larger diameter thiin the horizontal section 
of the shaft But the pillars in the portico of Esneh 
and in many other temples diminish in diameter neat 
the bottom of the shaft, the loW^er part of which is 
gracefully rounded into a rt^semblahce to the caljrx of 
a floweir, resting on a flat pedestal ; which tends to 
confirm the notion that the lotus is one of the origmat 
types of the shaft of the pillar. That it is a principal 
one in the capitals, is Evident at first sight The pillars 
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of this beautiAil portico atEsneh are also marked with 
vertical lines, similarly to those of the portico of Ash- 
mounein ; and, as far as one can judge from- an en- 
graving, the effect of this ornament is hot unlike that 
■of the flutings in the Grecian columns, though in the 
Greek column this ornament is formed by a concave, 
and in the Egyptian by a convex, surface. 

Square columns are found in the tombs, where they 
have been lefl standing when the rest of the stone was 
cut away ; and we see also square pillars with stand- 
ing figures in complete relief attached to one side of 
them, both in the temples of Thebes, and the two rock- 
hewn temples or tombs of Ipsambul. The large edifice 
of Medinet-Abou, commonly called a palace, contains 
a peristyle court (the second, there being one in front 
of it), on the north and south side of which there is 
the usual kind of column, five on each side. On the 
east and west sides there are respectively eight square 
pillars, with caryatid figures in front of them &cing one 
another. On the west side of this court is a second 
row of regular columns, behind the caryatid pillars 
and parallel to them*. The whole length of tliis 
court from east to west is 123j^ feet, the breadth from 
north to south 144.^. The circular columns stand on 
that kind of base which so often occurs in Egyptian 
temples — a frustum of a sphere, formed by two pa- 
rallel planes cutting off a portion on each side of the 
plane of a great circle, which has the edges rounded. 
From this base the pillar rises with the usual calyx- 
formed bend, swelling out as it rises higher. The 
diameter of the base just described is about 9 feet 10 
inches. The caryatid figures form no part of the 
square columns, but stand on a base of their own, 
which, together with the figure it supports, is attached 
to the square column just as it would be to the wall 

* Egypte/Antiq.. vol. \u pU7« 
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of rih6 building. The design of these huge^qusuiran- 
gular masses, which measure about eight feet on each 
side, is evidently to form a support to. the caryatid 
figures, and to secure at the same time the, effect pro- 
duced by. the open spaces between a row of columns. 

Even modern travellers, on entering this magnifice|it 
area, feel something like a sensation of religious awe 
^t the sight of the enormous masses of the architec* 
ture, and the colossal representations of the deity. 
But how much more overpowering must have been the 
efiect of these commanding figures, when they ap- 
peared in all their original perfection before the eyes 
of the native Egyptian. It has been truly remarked 
that he must have felt as if in the presence of an 
assemblage of deities. Though we may find faylt 
with the detail of. these colossal caryatids, as indeed 
^e may with every part of an Egyptian statue, we 
cannot deny the effect that is produced by the magni- 
tude of the masses and the calm repose; of the compo- 
sition. 

The whole height of the caryatid pilaster of Medinet- 
Abou with its base and entablature is about 37^ feet, 
and the figure itself with the cap about 24 feet. This 
cap is one of the insignia of divinity or royalty (for 
kings sharecl the attributes of the gpds) ; the hands 
crossed on the breast,, with the flagellum in one and 
the kind of crosier in the other, are among the symbols 
of Osiris. 

Mr. Hamilton describes a singular ki];id of pillar 
which he observed in two porticos at Carnak, where 
the columns appeared to have been '^ in the form of 
human figures in the character of Hermes, that is, the 
lower part of the body hidden and unshapen, with 
his arms folded, and in his hands the insignia of divi- 
nity.'' They seem in fact.to be terminal caryatids. 

The capitals of the Egyptian pillars offer a singular 
yftriety ; jfor not onlv do jfp find a great diversity.iu 
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difl^l^fit t^thpleSi but «v^ii Ih the same buildittg w^ 
tom^tim^d s(ee ^very cUpit&l of a difierfent Ibrtn. D^noii 
has given two plates (59, 60) of dli the tnost eurioud 
Eg^yptiim (iapittilsi ah eianiinatibii of which, partlcu^* 
larlj of plate 59^ i¥i]l show the truth of his remark, 
thftt the Egyptians eo^i^ liatiite. 

The most cdihmon form bf the (oapital is th^t of thd 
calyx of a plant, probably the lotU6, which, in the i^li-* 
gioU^ system as well as iti the daily leciotiomy of the 
antiiillt Egyptians, wad a moi^ iiUpoi-tant element. 
This simplb and graceful fbrm has tebeived, however, 
tnahy modfifications at the hands of the Egyptian 
thtobn, wh6 appearl^ hot to hare be^h at all deficient 
in ta^te in his selectioii of the natural modds, hor in th^ 
jiower bf lidapting them tb the pUfjpose of althit^tUral 
brhkiheht. In otheir capitals the desig^n has beea 
probably takeh frohi the grttcefuUy hanging palin- 
leaves, a^ they Appear at th^ top df th^ trunli, bendiii^ 
ddwii oil all sides. D^hoh*s plate, Nci. 59^ ethibitsi 
perhaps the most graceful forms for the capital of a 
pillar ih&t have 6ver been devised : they Ate directly 
tak^n, as all figure of beaiity must be, from the 
objects of nature. Ih all these We see that the 
geheral dharatitel* bf the capital is bdi^row^d fh)m thd 
mp t^ & fioWer : ih some cas(Bs iM top or outer dm 
is lixactl^ circular ; in others the circle is broken into 
k numbbir of eurVed lihes with th(sir convexities turned 
outwards, thus forming a series of beautifully bending 
petals. On the outer surfece of these graceful bends 
various ornaments ar6 cut ehcircling the whole capital. 
W^ have th6 bulrush with its stem and leaves ; and the; 
palm-brahch with its leaves and frUit ; ahd the caiyi of 
the lotU!3 flower gi'ou{)ed with the leaves of the same 
pliant ; ^md thie rounded tuft-like ht^ of the p^lm be- 
fore it Is Expanded in sprihg ; and the lotus again with 
its flower alternately in the bud ahd full blown : and 
1^ 9bo see H&i vine wiUi its shoots ahd l^ves intfer^ 
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mingled Wilh fflase of the palm-tree *i , The print 
which We httte ffiven, contains soitife specimens of 
these tari^ties. How &r the forms of Grecian archi- 
tecture h^hm t>een ihingled with thosis of fe^ptian, 
is a question tot an architect to answer, £^er he 
has fixed, with sotfae tolerable degree of certainty, 
the different eins of the existing monumeilts bf Egypt. 
That there aire resemblances too striking td be mis- 
taken, is clear fVom a bare comparisdn. In some 
Egyptiail caj^itals both the volute of thfe Ionic t 
pillar, aild the leiLfy decorations of the Cdrinthian, 
or, at least tomething of the same character, may 
be easily recognized. But yet we do not mean to 
imply that the pAtts of an Egyptian and Greek temple 
are not readily distinguishable. 

One dt the inbst curious ca|jitals h that oh ^e 
pillars df the portico of Denderah. It i^ quadrangutar, 
with an Idis' head on each side, siirmoUtlted by an- 
other quadrangular member, each &ce of whidh con- 
tains a temple doorway, with two winged globeis above 
and other appropriate decorations. (Bee p. 58 and 
105). This portico, which we believe belongs to a 
period not earlier than the Ptolemies, had rdund cy- 
lindrical pillars. The whole height df the pillar, as 
appears from the plate, is 46.10 English feet, of which 
the capital and the de form about .361 parts. It will 
be recollected that the same kind df eapital is found 
in the Mni df Bebek in the Delta. A is the traveller 
advanced into Niibia; he finds the same t[Uadirkn- 
gular capital with the Isis' head on a small temple 
at GartaasI; Which, if we may judgfe fVdm the re- 
presentd,tidns given of it, must undoubtedly belong 
to an earlier period than the capitals of Denderah. 

* See biinoh*s deteription of his plate, 
t As in a peripteral temple on the island bf Phile.— (Hamilton.) 
SeeDenbh,|il,60iHo,3. 
I Gau^pl. fi 
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fresh traced of the Isis-heade4 pillar, 

It wil] be recollected that we spol^e of a small 
temple at De^4er^,'nef^r the large Q»e of Isis, which 
has received th^ name of the Typh^nium, froiQ thp 
repieseiitatio^s whiph it contains of the ugly b^^iog 
Typhpn* The figure of Typhou i^ppears pn the c\\- 
bical kiud of block whiph surmounts the cfipitt^], and 
is repeated on all the four sides of it. He is also 
seen similarly represented on th« Typhonium of 
Edfou. At Nciga, on the ^ile, (a town m the pro- 
vince of Chendy, whose capital of the same pame is 
in N, L. 17^,) there arfi stiU remaimpg three pillam 
qf the Typhonium, which, as |ar s^ we ci^i) judge 
from Cf^illii^ud's * drawings, ai^ qviadraQgnlar po- 
lunuis. The part, ^X lef^t, th^t is not i^ the ground, 
is qu;|4r^ngular. Qn each side of this column there 
is> QgUI^ Qf Typhou in full relief, with an jsis' hefMl 
above it The space between the top of the Typhon's 
head and the Isis is filled by an pru^ment which 
probably mity helong to the Typhpn's head, and is 
apparently the same thing that ^e see on the large 
head (p. 78). The head of Isis hss not the plentiftd 
supply of hair, or whatever other ornament it may be, 
that descends on eaeh side of the lace of the Den- 
derah Isis, but it is esseutially the same figure, in a 
still ruder state than we see it either at Gartaas or in 
the Egyptian temple* At Mount Barkalf, in Nubia, 
the same kind of capital occurs. It would seem pro- 
bable then that the Isis worship descended the Nile 
from the higher regions bordering on Abyssinia ; for 
it is hardly an admissible hypothesis to suppose that 
the Isis' heads qf Naga are posterior to those of 
Gartaas, Denderah, and Bebek. 

There is a capital of an Egyptian column in the 

« Culfi«ad, VQyig9 & Ifsrot, pi. 10* 
t GuUUiid,|d,69« 
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vaults of the Museum, which is'worth notidng, as it 
frequently occurs in existing temples. This capital 
may be considered bs consisting of a number of thin 
cylindrici^ pillars, diminishing towards the top, and 
vertically placed in contact with one another su as to 
show part of their curved surface, thereat being turned 
inwards. The dS or abacus on the top of the capital is 
of moderate dimensions. Thelower part of the capital 
shows distinctly in its leaty fi»Tns those simple models 
in nature, in the skilful appropriation of which the 
Egyptian artist displayed his greatest talent. This 
capibil admits of a variety, (see Denon, plate 60, 
No. fi,) which we may ima^ne to be made by cutting 
each curved surface longitudinally, the whole len^h 
of the capital, so as to form it into two equal plane 
sides, the intersection of which making a sharp edge, 
which is repeated all round the capital, produces, in 
our judgment, an effect very disagreeable to the eye. 
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The architect of the Piccadilly temple has not 
neglected *to avail himself of this ugliness, having 
selected the most unsightly of all Egyptian capitals 
to add to the disfigurement of his edifice. Yet it has 
the advantage of being a correct imitation. There 
are eight of these prismatic faces on this capital, sur- 
mounted by a de, and terminating at their lowest 
parts in the swelling cup-formed receptacle. 

The whole column to which this capital belongs 
is now lying in the vaults of the Museum in its four 
original, uninjured parts, which may easily be united. 
The material is a black granite, and the length of the 
four parts about fourteen feet. It belonged to Mr. 
Salt's collection, and was brought from a house in 
Cairo. In the rounded cup-like shape of the lower 
extremity, on which we see the forms of some water- 
leaf cut, and in the gradual diminution of the dia- 
meter of the shaft, from the point where it has at- 
tained its greatest circumference, it agrees with the 
general character of many Egyptian pillars. The 
usual line of rings or hoops is observed under the 
capital, thus preserving, in the more durable material 
of stone, the original form of a construction in wood : , 
for we cannot doubt that the forms of the Egyptian 
pillar, as used in their temples, were derived from 
the previous use of the doum or palm-tree, to support 
a covering intended to shade them from the sun. 
Such a plain and rude attempt to form a portico the 
traveller may sometimes see in the United States of 
North America, where the rough inhabitant of a log- 
hut will place a row of upright poles before his door, 
connecting the tops of them by cross pieces to the 
body of the house. Branches of trees spread over 
this frame-work form a protection from the burning 
sun, and, in fact, a portico. It is very obvious that 
it might require only some accidental circumstance, 
such as the possession of a nicer perception of beauty 

TOL. I. M 
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in the proprietor of 8ueh & hut, to perpetuate its 
leaij omameats in eome more perHiuietat and imi- 
tated ibrm. 

Thia capital has eight curved faces, each contain- 
iog a cartouehei These eig'ht cartQuches form four 
nmilar paJrsi one of each pair being the aame aa a 
cartouche on the Tertical face of Uie di. The d6 
itself has faur curtouehea, one en each of its vertical 
faces: the two opposite ones are the same. The next 
bloek of the column, that on which the Capital rested, 
has a square hole about l| inch deep on the top, 
which is found also on the top of the other two lower 
blacks df thfe piUaF. Cori-e^pdnding to these holes 
on thg top of each of the thr^e IbwSr bloclcs, there is 
a prqecting piece of the stone leti at the bottom of 
each of the thi«e uppet bloi^ vhidh wafe let ioto the 
hello* of the lower block on which etuib Oppkt block 
rested, 

'There is it difference between (he eight rounded 
longitudinal faces of the shaft and the capital — the 
latur bein|r rettlly rbudded Into a cirtnilar curve, while 
the former have an almost angular line irunning down 
the centre of 6ach bee, tani thus approsiawting to 
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the prismatic faces already described. The second 
block contains two cartouches on each face, making 
sixteen in all. The third block has four cartouches 
on six of the faces, and only three on the other two. 
On the lowest block there are three cartouches on 
each face, one of which is broken quite off, and an- 
other much injured. 

These cartouches contain, as usual, the names and 
titles of kings, but not more than eight distinct car- 
touches are recognized* " in the seven circles of 
scrolls which surround it" One of these is identical 
with a cartouche on a statue in- the Museum fixim 
Camak, containing the name and title of Ramses 
(Sesostris) : another cartouche on this column difiers 
only in one symbol from another cartouche on that 
statue, and it undoubtedly has the same meaning. 
There are two cartouches which contain the title and 
name of Amenophth, or Memnon, the same as on the 
statue No. 38 of the Museum and the great Memnon 
statue at Thebes. The precise signification of the 
other cartouches is probably doubtful. The Museum 
thus possesses a complete specimen of an Egyptian 
pillar, though it is but on a small scale. The follow- 
ing dimensions will assist us in fortning a more 

ccNrrect estimate of its character : — 

ft in. 

Diameter of lowest part of pillar (the basis of the 
cup) ..... ... . ........ . 1 7| 

Diameter of thickest part of the column, which is 
2 feet 2 inches from the lowest part . . • .2 1| 

Diameter of the thinnest part of the shaft, immedi- 
ately, under the capital . . . .18^ 

Diameter of thickest part of capital, which is 6j- 
inches above the diameter last mentioned . .2 1} 

Diameter of capital immediately under the de . • I d^ 

'* See Transuc. of Rpyal Soc. Lit. vol. i. p. 212, where there 
is some account of the cartouches on this column ; but only six 
are there mentioned. We reserve the more particular discussion 
of the cartottchet for a sepaiate chapter. 



ft. AMi 

Width of ride of dl . • • i , • • a • 1 11 

Height of capUftl Si 74 

Height of d6 

Height of highest blotk eenUiliihg ei^itAl .4.8 
Ditto of next *«.»i)**««3 
Ditto of next •»«..«•••• S 11^^ 

Ditto of lowest .3 7^ 

Whol^ length of pillar 13 ll| 

Thfere ift iinother Egyptian cipHat ih the Mtilseunl 
(No. 13) which ha43 the complete cup-like form. 
The lo^ist p^rt of ihi& capital has the {smallest dia- 
meter. A little ilbove its base, the capital sWells 
out in a convex fbrtn, and thieh ag;«dn recedes ih ii 
graceftil t^iirvt^, Whlbh ha^ its concavity turned but"* 
vard^ lii the highest part therib is Again a slight 
return td the convex ibrin. The l^hole of this eaf^ital 
is fluted With the ^atest nicety ; ahd the flutings 
both at theif insertion and uhit)h in th^ bate, and all 
along thdr course to the termination in a h)unded 
point, shbi^ distitibtly <tn iinitntibn of sdme leafy typ6 
in natUte. A h&rrt)W rim ruiis sll roUnd at the to^, 
servihg to bind togi^ther the teritiinatiDhs of the leaves 
or flutings : dh tlSs rim the d6 r^sts. 

ft. in. 
Whole height of capital add itt^ as they now ituid ; 1 8 

Whole height of d6, nearly • t * • • • • 7 
Width o^ each side of ditto • • • • i • • 2 2j^ 

Vfk bmiftVe it is geia«irally ebttsidered thAt the great 
length df the M, vrhieh s^piifate^ the cB,jfiM df thb 
column ftddfi the archittavc) is a d^fbet in Egyptiah 
teehitei^tuire. Td Jtkdge of thi^^ hoWeteh we should 
havte tbfe Whole buUdihg bulbils ^i Dthon seems to 
admire thii^ tnembfef of the ejrehiteetiire even iii itis 
most extravagant proportions, for his encomium of 
it follows close i^)on his bri^ description of a capital 
suirmounted by a Typhdniaa cfa^, which is one o£ the 
largest ibat is giv«tt ill his dirawiiig». <' NO; 9, 

m3 
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plate 60," he says, *' is taken from a temple which 
appears to' have been' dedicated to Typhon, whose 
figure is seen on the dS, which is, in fact, only a 
prolongation of .the column. This architectural mem- 
ber, which I have never seen but in the Egyptian 
column, gives -freedom to the- capital, prevents it 
from appearing crushed by the architrave, and pro- 
duces so good an efiect to a person who approaches 
the pillar, that I am surprised it has. never been 
imitated." 

In the church of St. Martin's, in London, there 
is an efiect produced by the position of the pillars 
which support the arches of the side galleries, that, 
at first sight, looks very like an imitation of what 
Denon recommends, though it is a different thing. 
The pillars that support these side arches have 
above the capital the usual proportions of archi- 
trave and frieze, which are surmounted by a very 
bold projecting cornice. . From the top of the 
cornice the arches spring. . As the breadth of the 
architrave and frieze is about the same as the dia- 
meter of the pillar, these members have very much 
the appearance of a prolongation of the column, like 
that produced by the de. The efiect on the whole is 
not disagreeable to the eye, though it is more con- 
formable to architectural rules to make arches spring 
from square pillars. 

The Egyptian doorway is found both with upright 
jambs, such as we construct at the present day ; and 
also occasionally with the jambs somewhat inclining* 
to one another, like the two outer sides of the propyla. 
The doorway in the propyla at Eldfbu, as we have 
remarked, has upright jambs ; and this is undoubtedly 

* " The inclination of the door-jambs gives to the Peruvian 
edifices a certain resemblance to those of Egypt, in which the 
lintels are invariably narrower than the sill." — (Humboldu) The 
learned traveller is mistal^en about Egyptian doorways. 
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the. kind. of constniction that. occurs also in the oldest 
buildings of Egypt, such as the great palace of Me* 
dinet-Abou, and the two rock-cut temples at Ipsam- 
bill. One of the pyramids of Sakkara also has a 
rectangular doorway in it, with a series. of hiero- 
glyphics on the front face of the two jambs and over 
the lintel ^. This same kind of rectangular door- 
way is seen also in the remnants of the old Ammo- 
nium at Siwah, according to the drawing in the 
plates accompanying Minutoli*s Journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon. Though there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of this species of doorway, it would seem 
natural that the inclining one also should be of equal 
antiquity, for the principle of its construction is the 
same as that of the great propyla. Denon (pi. 41) 
gives a view of this second kind of doorway from 
one of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, and in the 
same plate there is also a monolith temple from the 
island of Philae, with a doorway similarly constructed. 
In the temple of Denderah, which is now almost 
universally sidmitted not to be anterior to the Ptole- 
maic age, we find (Denon, pi. 39) an interior door- 
way in complete preservation. The whole height to 
the top of the cornice is about 30 feet, and every part 
of it is profusely decorated with hieroglyphic figures. 
The whole body of the doorway stands out some- 
what more than a foot from the surface of the wall, 
which boimds it on both sides. A bold round mould- 
ing runs up the salient edges on each side of the 
doorway, and is continued horizontally over the top. 
Above this are the frieze and cornice. The two side- 
mouldings incline to one another a little, so that the 
distance between them, measured along the base of 
the doorway, is about 29 feet, and over the door- 
way about 27|. Within this outward moulding, 
which serves as a kind of frame-work to the whole, 
* Burton, Plates.; Minutoli, ditto. 
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Ihet^ is Uriothet sihaller projedtion tf the doorwilyi 
the edged of t^hich also are routided With prdjecting 
hioilldin^ sithilarly inclined to the outer ones ; bret 
thi!s secbhd hiouldihg is A frieze bearing the winged 
g>lobe, find dn erect serpent on each side of it, the 
whole, sLs usual, being crowned by a bold cornice. 
In the centre, like a picture within its frame, is th^ 
entrancie itself, which is strictly rectangular, and aboilt 
20 fe^t high and 9 wide. In this reSpebt it differs from 
the two doorways alluded to (pi. 41) ; and it may 
pefha^s be considered that it thus presehts a com- 

Sound of the Egyptian ahd the Griiek form. The 
rst-fldor windows of the Egj^ptikh hall in Piccadilly, 
will giVe some idea of ah Egyptian doorWay. But in 
the oldest Gr^k temples, those of I'flestum and of 
Concord at Girgenti, it is supposed ther^ was the same 
kiiid of doorway, formed by the jambs inclining a 
little towards one another ; but as thfe side-posts of 
theise doors aire taken away, it is difficult to determine 
positively it this was the case. But thbre is still a 
small tempte at Girgi^nti, which has this kind of 
doorway, and indeed Vitruvlus* describes this form 
aS belOhgin^ to the oldest Doric, tohid, and Attib 
doorways. A more exact examination Of the i^- 
mains of EgyptiaU architecture may, pel*hdps, deter- 
mine at What epoch this fbrm be^ti to be used in 
Egypt : certainly it appears most frequently in the 
most redent buildings. The advantage of it is, that 
it g^ves greater striehgth to the construction, a§ the 
architttive thiis rests on a larger base. Thb same 
principle appears in the conical forms Of the old 
Doric pillars; for, by diminishing the surface bn 
which the arthitrave i-ests, the Outer parts of the 
pillar ar6 less liablfe to be fractured by the weight of 
the architrave, which rests more immediately on th(s 
plans nearest the axis. 

♦ iv.6. 
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No vestiges* of doofrs have been discovered in the 
temples of Egypt ; but in some cases holes have been 
observed in the upper parts of the jambs, adapted to 
receive a cylindrical kind of bar, from which it is con- 
jectured that a door might have been suspended. 
Also, lower down in the jambs, other holes have been 
noticed, suited to receive bars that might fasten the 
door. But we can hardly imagine that such a clumsy 
contrivance as this should have been all the door 
that was in use about an Egyptian temple, particu- 
larly at the entrance between the great propyla; 
though it is possible that some of the great door- 
ways may never have had doors fitted to them. Some 
modern vniters speak of bronze folding-doors, as one 
of the parts of an Egyptian temple, but we are not 
aware of any direct evidence for this, though the 
thing is not only possible, but very probable. Hero- 
dotus describes the doors of the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, as made of metal; bronze probably is 
meant. It is not at all unlikely that the Egyptians 
possessed the art of working in metal as early as the 
Babylonians, or even much earlier; and they would be 
the more induced to attempt such an ornament for 
their temples as bronze doors, from the scarcity of 
wood in the country. In the description of Solomon's 
temple, a building probably of the same epoch with 
some existing temples in Egypt, we find wood was 
used in the construction of the doors. "And for the 
entering of the oracle he made doors of olive-tree ; 
the lintel and side-posts were a fifth part of the wall. 
The two doors also were of olive-tree ; and he carved 
upon them carvings of cherubims and palm-trees, and 
open flowers, and overlaid them vnth gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubims and the palm-trees t." 

* Hamilton, p. 90. 

t Kings, i, 6. See whfit follows : also about the golden hinges, 
chap. \iu 
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The i^fdfiiMdii df §i:ii}ptiired df nament thAt igoters 
every part of a highly finished Egyptian buildiii^, 
hiaked k modt striking characteridtic difference be- 
tweeii the style of a Greciah temt)lei and oile on the 
banks of the Nile. The prb{)yla, columns, entabla- 
ture, the iniier apartments, nay, eveil the verjr outer 
Walls, are ofteti covered tdth* highly finished reliefs, or 
With figures iti intaglio; But it was dififerent with tem- 
ples built iti the gehuitie Greek style, even in tigjrpt. 
In the rooiti df Egyptian antiques in the Museum, 
th^re is a hoble fragment of a porphyry column, 7 feet 
high atid 6 in circiihliistelice, brought f^oih Egy|)t, 
but from what part of that country it came We do ndt 
khow. Prom its regular form, however, and the ab- 
sence of any figures ilpdn it, we must protipunce it tb 
have belohged to some biiilding erected by the Greeks 
br Romans dflej their own models. 

There are in the Museum two specimens bf the 
Isculptured members of an Egyptian temple, which 
are most particularly deserving a minute examination. 
They are called friezes in the Museum Catalb^e, 
ahd are numbered 71 and 4. From their fontij their 
dimensions, and having i^culptufes ou bdth sideSj they 
seem to have be^n the u^per part of the intercoltiih- 
niary Walls of a small teiiiple. The material of both 
is the same, beitig a very fine grained basalt, like the 
two bbellsk§ that stand near them; The dimensibns 
also dppear to agree, as far as we eaii determihe, 
though it is somewhat difficult to measure No. 4, a6 
exactly as Nd. 71, owitig to the former beihg Mons 
damaged. These tWo pieces of stone, then, probably 
belonged tb the same buildihg, though thete is consi- 
derable difference in their sculptures ; but this i$ an 
ordinary occUiteiice in Egyjitian edifices. The cihief 
dimensions of No. 71 are the following : — 

ft in. 
Ptirpendibal&t' lieight .;;... 4 
Breadth of front aloDg the base • • 3 1} 
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The corresponding line in No. 4 seems to be some- 
what more than this, about 3 feet 4 inches. The 
other dimensions are the same, or very nearly so in 
both. 

it in. 

Thickness of stone at base • . • . 1 3| 
TlHckness just above cornice, where 

birds' feet begin - 1 

The face of this stone (No. 71) is beautifully 
polished. The lower part is slightly grooved with 
longitudinal vertical lines, thirty-ninein number, which 
being sunk a little below the level of the stone, are left 
rather rough. Above these are four horizontal lines, 
forming the lower part of a kind of frame, in which 
we see the intaglio figure in the centre. This figure, 
which is bending on one knee, is a beautiful speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture. The outline is defined 
by an incision in the stone, all round the edges, vary- 
ing somewhat in depth, but occasionally being as 
much as one-sixth of an inch. The figure, which is 
thus bounded, is raised to various elevations, accord- 
ing to the artist's judgment of what was necessary to 
produce the desired effect. One part of the figure 
near the navel, is at least as high as the general level 
of the stone. All through this figure the artist has 
attempted to show the prominent and rounded parts 
of the body, by giving them a greater elevation. This 
he has done with great skill in the upper part of the 
calf of the leg (we are speaking of its position as it 
appears in the sculpture), which is rounded and 
swollen out owing to the pressure on it from above. 
The hollow also, which, when the knee is thus bent, 
appears at a little distance from it on the outer part 
of the leg, is very distinctly represented. The pro- 
jection of the eye-brow, and the eye itself, with the 
sinking in of the hollow chamber of the eye, have not 
been neglected. The height of the figure, as it 
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kneels, measured upwards from the bend of the foot, 
is about 13{- inches. It is naked, with the exception 
of a belt round the waist, and a close cap on the 
head; the margin of which appears to be itadicated by 
a double projecting line running along the forehead, 
and the side of the head. A kind of riband streams 
from the back part. On the forehead the sacred 
serpent, the symbol of royalty, stands erect ; and the 
monarch is doubtless represented making an offering, 
on bended knee, to some deity, though no deity ap- 
pears on the face of this stone. But the meaning of 
the posture is well understood, from comparing it 
with similar figures, and from the conical kind of 
thing which he holds in his hand. This is a device 
whkh frequently appears on the reliefs, resting on the 
hand of the devotee ; or standing on a hand alone 
attached to an arm, which is a common hieroglyphic. 
Sometimes there is one in each hand ; and in some 
instances it is so exactly pointed that the face repre-* 
sentB an isosceles triangle; in other instances it is 
somewhat rounded as in this intaglio. We do not 
prt>fess to understand what it is intended to represent. 
We have been thus minute in describing this figure, 
because as a work of art it deserves commendation, 
both for the general outline and attitude, and the exe- 
ctltion of the particular parts. Above this compartment 
is a horizontal row of well cut hieroglyphics, containing 
two cartouches ; and this is followed by a beautifully 
rounded moulding, succeeded by a sweeping curve 
(apparently belonging to no geometrical figure) that 
terminates in a cornice. Resting on this cornice 
(see the plate) there is a row of birds' legs, pro- 
bably owls', but the upper part is entirely defaced. 
The flat top of the stone is perfectly even, except at 
the ends, where there are two holes, which have pro- 
bably held clamps of metal to bind the block to some 
other part of -the building. Two circular holes made 
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u\ the compartipent tt^nt holds th^ iif^gliP %ur^ 
Tui\ right tbrqugh the stoae: this is ^yi^lently Uie 
wprk of th^ destrqyer, fmd i^pt of tb^ original artist. 

The twq p^rtQuches i^re curious. Que of thei^ 
contains the safpe pr^nom^n th^( appears pu the 
obelisk of HeliQpoljs ; though in the latter, ^e beetle, 
which is the sepond figure, has tbe disk lying aliposi 
between his fpre-leg^, whi^e in this inst^ncp his leg^ 
are placed at right floigles to the dir^tion just di^ 
scribe4r Tb^ goose, with the disl^ behind it, stands 
betwpen this pr^i^omen ^nd the group containing the 
nfime. Amopg other figures |^ the second cs^rtouche 
w^ have a msJe sphin:;^, which is not qf co^lI^p^ 
occurrence as an hiprpglyphic. I^ the upper and 
rigbt-band ^ngle pf tbp compartment, cofitaining th^ 
intagliq figure, these cartouches are repeated o^ a. 
sipaller scale ; and the |iame, without tbe preenpineny 
is agaiff repef^ted in this s^m^ angle qn a sti)) sn^^Uer 
Spa)e. Thp samp cartpuches occur ^Iso pn tbe pppor 
site fape pf this blopk. 

7bis f^ce also is sculptured, but it b^ never b^e^ 
finisbpd and pplished to an equal degrep with thp 
front face: thp figurps are often obscure, <^nd not 
deep put in the stone. .We piay trace in the central 
parts a kneeling figure, in an attitude similar to tbi^t 
on tbe other sjde, bqt of smaller dimensions, fa 
frpui^ pf it is ^ standing figure, pfpbably a dpity, the 
bead of which is uot discernible, and the whole is 
little piore tbaii afi ipdifierent putline. 

There appear to be sqme figures pu this fi^sp of ^ 
fprm that do not pflen occur. One is the hpad of a 
quadruped, with a l^ud pf sb^i^ bpni rising up raihpr 
i^parpr tbe pnd of the snout tbau tb^ top of the bead* 
{t is not pxactly the head of a rhinoceros, but it rpsen^* 
bles it sptiiciently to justify us calling |t so. for the 
preseu^ AJpng tbftt par| pf the f^^^p pf tbp ftip?e, 
wbii^ ^rte^mi» t9 tbe rim 9A tb^ 9^ ^de ^m 



titning thie caftdticheii, there ftre d^hl 6^ hiil^ Gmk 
th&tM&ri Visible, of a fblrin and siyl^ indicating; a lat^ 
age. As ih^se Ifett^rs do not contaih a cbmplete word, 
it is impossible to ascertain their exadt meaning*; 

l^h^ face of the sebond block differs materially from 
that df the one described; On thfe upjier pfart of thfe 
hack it has a sieries of biM§ in better ptei^lratioh 
than those on the oth^t stone, and on the low^r part 
of th^ iVont it has sihlilar rerticsLl lin^s to those on 
the bbttom of No. 71. The top ctf the face is sur- 
mounted with that oi^iiiEim^nt ^hich some suppose tb 
be dierivied from a hl^tita of erebt serpents, though 
each member bears T^ry little resemblance tor the 
sacred reptilfe. Ihstead of haViiig bne large com- 
partihent in front, the fkl^ is divided into three pHii- 
cipal com^artinents by rertical lines, atid is filled 
with sculptured. Otie of them, il ii^re in d kheelitig 
piostute, with the sugar-loaf iii ^ach hand, is mak- 
ing an ofibrihg to a deity, with two bulls' heads, 
seated on an eliivated platform, atid holding, in dne 
hand, the lon^ pointed Egyptian knifls. In another 
coMpartinerit a figure is making an offering to a ser- 
pent, likewise placed oti ah elevated pldtfbnii. Amotig 
other sbulptuteii is otie of a lion ^dlkin^, in a ^odd 
attitude &nd correct otitliiie. A camel's head and long 
tieck are also Visible, td ^hidh t^e nbiV direct ktten^ 
tion, as we shall hd,V^ occasion herfeilfler to show hot^ 
this fact bears oti A disputed point iti the social history 
of this animal. 

TWo cartoiiches, several tiirieS l^peated, ate foUnd 
on this stdtie, btlt thiey differ altogether from thdse 6n 
the other block. Thfe second, cbntaihihg the naini, 
wheb l*aa accotdihg td U. ChdmpdlHdtt'S alphabet, 
produces Ih^ letters, I*, S, M, T, K ; i^hich arfe sup- 

♦ They are K ?, E, 0, 2, A, N, E ?, N, E ?, CI. Ktug is the ending 
Df todifi iN^bfd, t^^rhat^s i prdper nttitle : Unvkit tiiay hti a ftagmeot 
of infim^i) renewed^ repaired. 
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posed to represent the name of Psammitichus*, the 
king who obtained the throne of Egypt, according to 
the account of Herodotus, by the aid of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries. 

The sculptures on the back of this block, with the 
exception of the birds at the top, are very indistinct ; 
and the surface of the stone, particularly near the 
lower part, is much bruised and very uneven. 

Our description of these two blocks may, by some 
readers, be thought rather tedious, but we are inclined 
to think they will be of a different opinion after a 
careful examination of the originals. Here we have 
an opportunity of carefully studying two specimens 
of genuine Egyptian art, which, we may safely say, 
are not less than 2400 years old, and belong to that 
epoch when the Greeks were just beginning to get a 
footing in Egypt, and from which the more credible 
and better attested history of the country dates its 
commencement Our admiration is no less excited 
by the high state of preservation of these minute 
sculptures, than by the correct delineations which 
they exhibit of natural objects. It would not be easy 
to procure similar sculptures at the present day, done 
in a style superior to the best among them. The 
number of objects that is crowded into so small a 
space, and often lavished on parts obscurely seen, will 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious expenditure 
of labour which the religious system of the antient 
Egyptians called for. 

But if it requires so many words to give an imper- 
fect description of two small parts of a small edifice, 
what labour would it require to give any thing Uke 
an adequate idea, either by description or drawing, 
of the countless sculptures that adorn the great build- 
ings of Thebes ? Months and years, say those who 

* M, ChampoUion calls him Psammitichus theSetoncU. .See 
the chap, on Obelisks. 



hare carefully examined them, would not suffice to 
copy accurately a small part of their innumerable de- 
corations. Add to this, the smooth polish of the sur- 
face, and the colouring with which many of the ceil- 
ings and the reliefs wer^ pdinted — ^and we hardly 
know whether most to admire the vast conceptions of 
the architebt, aild ihii gi^stiitic ^rdportibhs of his 
building, or the patient and never-tiring spirit of the 
sculptor and the pairiter. 

It ii^oiild be desirable to ddmpare thfe sculptures on 
the Hindoo tehiplfes with those of Egypt; but, unfor- 
tunately, we possess no work on the ahtient buildihgs 
ofltidia that can bear a motlierit's t:timpariSon with 
the various splendid works on Egyptian anticjuities*. 
The few Specimens, from ivhich ^e are able to form 
a jUdghient, do not convey so pleasing ah impression 
as the work of the artist ih the vdliey of the Nile. 
Instead of the broad Surface df the Egyptian edifices, 
the fefect of t^hich is not at ail destroyed by their 
niiiberous decorations, we sfee in sorti^ of the Hindoo 
pagodasj as, for example, that at Tanjbre, a multipli- 
city df small parts which offend the eye, and tend to 
destroy the effedt produced by thfe magnitude of the 
whole mass. But we hesitate to pass a decisive 
judgment, where we have not the means of forming ^ 
satisfactory opinion. 

* We have not had an opportunitv of seeing any work on 
nirtdoo architecture ahd sculpture, vt'hich is similar in design and 
^ecution to that of Gau dii the monuments of Nubia. Whether 
titere is tny sbch work or not) wo tre not able to team. 
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Chapter VII. 

. the monuments of lower nubia. 

We shaU fonn a very inadequate conception of the 
number and yariety of the antient edifices that line the 
Valley of the Nile, if we confine ourselves to that part 
of the stream which is north of the Rapids of Philse, 
where usage has. in all ages fixed the limits of the 
country called Egypt. Buildings of the same cha- 
racter as those now existing in Egypt are found 
both in the Libyan Desert and south of Phile, in such 
numbers, and of such a magnitude as to excite our 
astonishment. In the Wady Sivah, General Minu- 
toli discovered the undoubted remains of an Egyptian 
temple, and this, combined with the warm springs, 
mentioned by antient writers, confirms the spot to be 
the Oasis of Ammon, as- Major Rennell had before 
satisfactorily proved it to be from other considera- 
tions. In the Wady el Khargeh, the Oasis Magna of 
antiquity, (see the Map,) and near the town El Khar- 
geh, are the remains of several Egyptian temples, one 
of which is of very large dimensions. These and 
other remains of various ages, found at other spots in 
the desert, ^rove undeniably that first a people of kin- 
dred stock with the Egyptians occupied them; that 
then the Greeks found a footing there; and finally, 
under the Romans, these fertile spots in the desert 
became military stations, and the temples' were turned 
into churches by the Christians of Egypt. Herodo- 
tus tells us (iii. 26) that the Oasis Magna contained a 
tribe of Samiaus. This fact shows that the Greeks had 
made good use of their time since they first obtained a 
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footing in the country under the reign, of Psammiti- 
chus. But wherever Greeks fixed themselves, there 
they built temples ; and can we doubt that even be- 
fore the time of Herodotus there were Greek temples 
in Upper Egypt and the Oasis, which probably were 
a compound of Greek and Egyptian forms ? That 
there were genuine Greek temples built in the Pelta 
before the Persian conquest, we shall presently show. 
Even the deserts of Arabia Petraea contain remains of 
Egyptian buildings. At Sarbat el Chademy the Jebel 
Mokateb of Niebuhr, Ruppel* found, in 1817, the re- 
mains of an Egyptian temple, consisting of small 
pillars with the quadrangular Isis- headed capital, and 
long rectangular bases, an unusual occurrence in an 
Egyptian pillar. The shafts of the pillars are covered 
with hieroirlyphics. 

We shall devote this chapter to a brief considera- 
tion of the temples of Lower Nubia, founded principally 
on Gau*s excellent work. The opinion of an architect 
is always deserving of attention when we wish to clas- 
sify the existing monuments of a country according to 
their style and ornaments ; and particularly valuable is 
the opinion of one who has himself examined, mea- 
sured, and drawn the edifices about which . he forms 
an historical theory. Gau lays down three proposi- 
tions, which are ; 

I. That the monuments of Nubia embrace the 
whole period of Egyptian architecture. 

II. Lower Nubia was the cradle of Egyptian ar 
chitccture. 

III. The monuments of Hindoostan are posterior 
to those of Nubia. 

The third proposition is of too debateable a nature 
to be fully discussed here. 

* Travels in Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia Petraea ; by Dr. "BA* 
ward RiipDell, German. FranfLfort on the Idaiu; ^8^9. 
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Gftu* fenikrk^ that all the irchitectutfc 6f Eg^pi 
lia^ its typed in the buildings of Nubia, froiii the first 
hide Utt^mi^ts to ctit sL temple ih the rock, to the de- 
tached edifices erected under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Hotnahs. We may distinguish in the 
architectural histbiy of this period, threfe great epochs : 
— thfe first conipfehends the temples cut in thfe 
Bides cf the mbuntains ; the secohd, thfe temples which 
zfe detached firom the rock-cut chambers, but retain 
the colossal masses of the primitive type ; and the 
third embraces the small edifices df Maharraga, Gar- 
taas, Dandour, and several temples in Egypt. At the 
last epoch the solid and simple masses were replaced 
by light atid easy forms. The Nubian rock-cut tem- 
ples Dfetween the first atid second cataract appear to be 
the most antient, and to show those original forms, 
which We see imitslted in Egypt. 

^he most femai-kable of these temples is the great 
excavation of Ipsambul, which was opened by Bel- 
zpni, the expenses of the undertaking having been 
liberally contributed by Mr. Salt. This place is about 
26 G. miles north of Wady Haifa, where the Nile 
flows through sandstone ridges from S. W. to N. E., 
and a small vale on the left bank recedes towards th^ 
West. Its two faces are formed Of sandstone rock, 
each of which has been cut so as to make the front of 
a temple, whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountain !• The front of the larger temple, 
which faces the south-east by east, was so much encum- 
bered by the accumulated sand of centuries, that on 
the first sight Belzoni could discover nothing but the 
head and shoulders of one of the four colossi that de- 
corate the facade. The frieze or upper part was visible 
as well as the head of an enormous hawk, which the 
enterprising traveller conjectured to be over the door. 

* |*reface. f Ritter. Africa, p. 623, 
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With the aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last reached 
after the removal of the mass of sand that closed the 
entrance. 

" We entered," says Belzoni *, " first into a large 
pronaos, 57 feet long and 52 wide, supported by two 
rows of square pillars (four on each side), in a line 
from the front door to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by tiine. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is about 
30 feet high; the pillars are 5^ feet square. Both 
these and the walls are covered with beautiful hiero- 
glyphics, the style of which is somewhat superior, or 
at least bolder, than that of any others in Egypt." 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very improperly 
calls a turban, is similar to that which appears on the 
caryatid pilasters of Medinet-Abou. The temple coh- 
tains, with the pronaos, fourteen different chambers f : 
a passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller cham- 
ber, which contains four square pillars, two on each 
side. The sanctuary is 23^ feet long and 12 wide, 
with a pedestal in the centre, and at the end of it four 
colossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation. " J The outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 117 feet wide and 86 high; the 
height from the top of the cornice to the top of the 
door being 66 feet 6 inches, and the height of the 
door 20 feet There are four enormous sitting co- 
lossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds. From the shfculder to 
the elbow they measure 1 5 feet 6 inches ; the ears, 
3 feet 6 inches ; the face, 7 feet ; the beard, 5 feet 6 

♦ Page 211. 
t Gau*s Plan, | Belzoni, p. 213. 
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inches; across the shoulders, 25 fee( i\i^la^\ thejp 
height is about 50 feet, not includipg th^ e^ps, wluel\ 
are abput 14 feet. There ar^ only two of these co- 
lossi in sight, one is still buried under the sandj apd 
the other, wl^ch is fiear the dopr, is )ialf fallen dowot 
^ buried ajiso. On the top of the door is s^ eolo^siJ 
({fure of Osiris 20 feet high, with two cplpss^J hieir!G|gly- 
phie figi^^, one on eac)i side, lpo)dng to^rar^s it4 On 
the tpp of the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphiciu 
atom8(ipoulding) and frieze ui^der it, AhoY^ th^ 
cornice is a reiw of sitting monkeys, 8 fee^ high i^d 6 
across the shoulders. They %re twenty-oi^e in pup^ 
ber*. This teipple wias nearly two-thirds buried \uider 
the sand, of which yfe remoyed 31 feet before we ean^ 
to t)i^ upper part of the door. . (^ fnus( have had 9k vevf 
fine landing place, whiph is now totally buried undejp 
the sand. It is situated under a rpck abqut }00 feel 
above the Nile, feeing the south-^ast by east, wii 
iboutpne d«ty ^i^d a half s journey from the second 
caUract in Nubia or W^dy H^lfa." 

In the sanctuary of this temple we find iiOt » baoh. 
Bolithbut a pedestal, on which Heerei^ suppose a sap- 
cophagus once stood, and coQs^uently, h^ says, we 
ought to consider this rock-hewn place not a temple, 
hut a tomb. The door pf this temple has upright 
fide posts. 

In the sculptures we see the same hero as at Medi? 
i^trAi)oa, lyith representations of battles^ storming of 
forts, an^ tripmphal processions.. 

The nanie of IpsamhnI or Abou-samfaul is rather 
puzzling. The prefix Abou might be the Axabio 
^oid which we |ind in Medinet-Abou. ])r^ Rich- 
ardson's suggestion, that the name may be formed 
from such a word as Abocimpplis (supposing this 
place to be the Aboccis of Pliny), is at least ingenious ; 
but it is more probable that the syllable PMim is tho 
* Twenty4wo in Gau's PlatOt 
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game dement that we observe in the E^tian names 
Psammis and Psammitichus*. 

Skice the discoveries made in deciphering Egyptian 
proper names and titles of Icings, we have, in addition 
to the evidence of antiquity which the structure of these 
rock-cut temples offers, the historical evidence deduct- 
ble from the inscriptions. The name of Ramses ap- 
pears on every part of this temple accompanied with 
the usual titles ; it appears also on numerous other 
montiments of Nubia, at Kalapscht^, Derri, Girschefa, 
and on several parts of the palaces or temples of Camak 
and Luxor. • Though there were several sovereigns 
of the name of Ramses, it is certain that they all 
belonged to that brilliant era when the greatest monu- 
ments of Egyptian art were erected. The tomb or 
temple of Ipsambul may then be considered as 
coeval with some of the great Theban monuments, 
as to its present condition and the historical sculp- 
tures on its walls ; though this by no means renders 
it improbable that the b%inning of this great excava- 
tion belongs to a still earlier period, and that it was 
enlarged and improved by the great conqueror whose 
name it bears. This was Ramses the Great, the Se- 
sostris of Herodotus, and Sesoosis of Diodorus, who 
is distinguished by M. Champollion from other kings 
of the same name by the difierence of his prsenomen 
or title. 

The smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul has been 
more completely examined than the large one. The 
approach to it is free from sand. The front, which is 
dose upon the river, and 20 feet above the present 
usual len^l of the water, is 91 feet long; the depth 
of the excavation, measured from the centre of the 

* Ipsambul was originally called Kerkis. See the Greek in- 
scription on one of the colossi, which is coeval with a king Psam- 
mitichus,' most probably the one alluded to above.— Trans. JL Soc. 
Lit. London. 
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front to the extremity of the adytum, is 76 feet. On 
the outside are six colossal figures, about 30 feet 
high, hewn out of the rock, a female figure being 
placed on each side between two male figures. They 
are in the usual attitude of standing colossi, with 
one foot advanced before the 'other. The female 
figures are the same, and are supposed to represent 
Isis. The male figure on the right with the horns 
on his head is the representative of Osiris. All the 
male figures are described as having a smaller figure 
on each side, varying from four to six feet in height 
Similar figures are said to appear on each side of the 
female statues. The doorway has upright jambs, 
and is ornamented with a broad margin of hierogly- 
phics on both sides and over the lintel. A number of 
cartouches, containing the name and prsenomen of 
Ramses the Great, are cut in numerous places on the 
square border that encloses the front of the temple 
like a frame, and on the buttresses between the co- 
lossal figures. A passage leads to the pronaos, a 
room 35 feet by 36|, supported by six square pillars, 
three on each side. Gau's longitudinal section (pi. 
56) shows that those pillars have Isis* heads attached 
to them, which are surmounted, like those df Den- 
derah, by another member of the pillar, the centre ot 
which contains a kind of doorway. In other respects 
there are several differences between this Isis-headed 
pilaster and the capitals of the Denderah pillar, 
though they belong undoubtedly to the same original 
type. The hair that hangs down on each side of the 
Ipsambul Isis* face does not terminate in a thick mass 
like the base of a cone, but is curled upwards and 
outwards. From the chamber of six pillars we pass 
into a vestibule, which introduces us to the adytum , 
or sanctuary, containing the remains of a sitting 
statue cut in the rock. 

Gau remarks '* that this fa9ade, though cut in the 
mouptaini displays yety distinctly the general char 
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racter of the great propyla, of which it presents the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propyla with 
the doorway between them and the appendage of 
the statues, which are so cut out of the rock as to dif- 
fer in no respect frem the colossi which at a later 
epoch were placed in front of the propyla. The in- 
terior is in good preservation with the exception of the 
statue placed in a niche in the recess of the sanctuary, 
and it is richly adorned with painted bas-reliefs. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is 
blue (a favourite colour for Egyptian ceilings) ; a bor- 
der of three colours runs all round.'* 

It may be argued that if the names of Ramses on 
the great monuments of Thebes are to be considered 
as contemporary with the building of these edifices, 
we may fairly infer that the excavation of Ipsambul 
is entirely the work of this prince, and not of higher 
antiquity than the oldest buildings of Thebes. But 
there are still older excavations in Nubia than that of 
Ipsambul. At Derri or Derr, now the chief tovni of 
Lower Nubia, there is a rock-cut temple (not near 
the river), one of the rudest in Nubia, and the only 
one on the east bank of the Nile, between Phils and 
this place. It has no construction in front. " '^It shows 
in its marks of age, in the imperfection of its execu- 
tion, traces of the highest antiquity, and of the infancy 
of the art. This infant state is easily recognised in 
all parts of the architecture, and in the remnants 
of the primitive sculpture ; as, for example, the sta- 
tues with their backs to the pillars of the pronaos, 
and that in the niche of the sanctuary, which was 
part of the solid rock. The bas-reliefs of the interior 
walls show, on the contrary, the progress which the 
arts made in the interval between the commencement 
and the completion of this excavation.*' It appears 
then that this, certainly one of the oldest monuments 

* Gauj p. 8, 
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of LGnre]* Nubift, contains in itself a tiistorjr, tod a 
progressive improtement in the decorations of a 
sacred building. We shall hot then be surprised to 
find here also the name of Ramses, who was not only 
an original builder, but an improver and an appro-> 
priator of the labours of his predecessors. The pro- 
cession of the ship is represented on the walls of the 
adytum. In this rude rock-cut temple of Derri we 
have the representation of the hero cutting off the 
Briareus' head, as on the propyla of Edfou. The 
iigurte are considerably damaged, and it is not pos-^ 
sible from the drawinsr to make out the whole of the 
details, but there is still enough to« show that it is es- 
sentially the same composition as that which we have 
already described at Edfou. We shall have occasion 
to speak of this again when we trace it further up the 
river, even as far as the monuments of the antient 
state of Meroe. 

The temple of Qirscheh is exceedingly rude, and 
shows in the style of its clumsy ornaments the infancy 
of the art of sculpture. The oldest part of this edifioe 
is undoubtedly the excavation in the rock, to which a 
propylon and an open court, with pillars, were after- 
wards added. Of the rock-cut chambers, the inner- 
most, which is the sanctuary, contains five groups of 
figures ; one group of four sitting figures is the up- 
permost. The lower groups, of three figures each, 
are standing, and consist of a female embracing a man, 
and another figure which belongs to the group. 
Heeren conjectures that this sanctuary was in fact a 
tomb for some priest-^milles, which is by no means 
improbable. Similar groups of figures, in a sitting 
posture^ cut in the mass of the rock, are found in 
the tombs of Hadjar-Selseleh, in Egypt One of 
these groups, containing three figures, represents a 
man seated with a female on each side of him ; his 
arms are croieed on his breast, while the females 

o3 
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pass one arm behind the male, probably tmifing 
their hands. This is undoubtedly a family group, 
like those at Girscheh. (Denon, pi. 76.) This build- 
ing also has caryatid pilasters (Gau's section, pi. 28), 
which are similar to, but not quite the same as, those 
which we have described in the great peristyle court of 
the palace at Medinet-Abou. One of them, as it is 
represented in the drawing, does not consist of a single 
piece, like the great Egyptian works of a later period, 
but is formed of flat layers of stone, placed one abovB 
another, like the ordinary construction of the walls 
of a temple. Nothing can be imagined more clumsy 
or devoid of grace than the legs and feet of this figure. 
The temple of Dandour is classed by Gau, and we 
believe with perfect accuracy, among those Nubian 
temples that belong to the last of the three epochs of 
art, which he thinks he has discovered in the various 
styles of the antient buildings in this part of the. river. 
This temple is of small dimensions. It is a paral- 
lelogram, the front of which is 21f feet, and the length 
of the side 43f ; this proportion between the width and 
the length of the temple is very nearly what we have 
observed to be the case in some of the Greek temples. 
The building consists of a pronaos, with two pillars 
in front, and two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other. The view just given is taken from the in- 
terior of the portico, and it shows distinctly the simple 
construction of this part of the edifice, together with 
the doorway, which is in a line with the entrance 
of the portico, at the distance of about thirty feet. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole building 
is still standing, and an alley appears to have led from 
the gateway to the. river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of which we see distinct traces in the 
remains of some temples. The sacred buildings were 
of necessity placed near the river in Nubia, for the 
sake of the ablutions of the priests, and the other 
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ceremonies of religion in which water was essen- 
tial; for there was no room for tanks or temples 
at any great distance from the stream. In Egypt, 
on the contrary, we often find temples at a con- 
siderable distance from the river, but then a tank 
was necessary, and the traces of these artificial 
basins are so numerous as to leave no doubt that 
every temple not situated near the Nile must have 
been provided with one of those reservoirs for water, 
so essential both for the purposes of cleanliness and 
the ceremonies of the Egyptian religion. In India, 
where we see so many curious points of resemblance 
in still existing institutions to the antient ritual of 
Egypt, there are often great flights of steps leading 
down to the rivers, forming a safe and convenient ap- 
proach to the sacred stream, in which the pious Brah- 
min, while he makes his ablutions, at once discharges 
a religious duty, and enjoys a healthful recreation. 
Tanks are also as common near a Hindoo pagoda now 
as they once were around the temples of Egypt. 

The front view of this temple of Dandour reminds 
us of the Greek and Roman temples in antis*, by 
which term is meant a portico of round pillars flanked 
at the angle on each side by a square one, or by the 
wall of the temple being continued as far as the face of 
the portico. It is true the outer lines of the facade of 
Dandour incline a little towards one another, after the 
propylon fashion ; but still the general resemblance to 
a Greek temple is undeniable. Between the two pillars 
(see Gau, pi. 26) are the remnants of the doorway 
jambs : from the top of the cornice of this doorway to 
the architrave is rather more than one-third of the whole 
height of the pillars. The space between the pillars 
and the sides of the temple has been filled up in the 
usual style with a low wall The mouldings on the 

* For an explanation of many architectural terras necessary to 
be und^rstoodj the reader \m referred iQ the work on Ponipeiii 
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ik^Ade of the portico are remarkably large, wh^n tiir€- 
compare them with the moderate dimensions of the 
whole building. A profusion of sculptured flares 
covet this portico both outside and inside. On the 
ceiling of the interior, which is divided into several 
parts, by lines running in the direction of the temple's 
length, we observe, in the centre compartment, the 
Egyptian vulture, with outstretched wings, holding; by 
a ring in each olaw, what we take to be a long kni^ 
or sword. The drawing of this bifd, which is one of 
the most picturesque Of the Egyptian birds of ptey, 
is not >ery successfblly executed either in Gau's ori- 
gitial plate or our copy. The vulture is ofien seen 
on the monuments of Egypt in the same attitude, as, 
for example, over a doorway at Medinet-Abou. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the pillars of 
Dandour the mixed Greek and Egyptian form. But 
we observe just below the capital the vertical kind of 
flutings, which are one of the most common oma* 
ments of an Egyptian pillar ; and We see also a se- 
ries of circles oi" hoops, one under another, which we 
have before noticed when speakiiig of the portico of 
Ashmounein. Again, the capital is of the Egyptian 
lotus form, at first sight reminding us also of the leafy 
decorations of the Corinthian capital. There is a pe« 
culiarity on the front fkce of the dSy which we have 
riot happened to discover in any other temple. We 
allude to a pair of eyes, which are cut upon it, and 
just visible over the round edges of the capital Be- 
tween the eyes there is something shaped like an ellip« 
tical ring, but only the upper half is seen in the 
geometrical elevation, and what the termination is We 
cannot tell, nor what it can possibly mean. It occupies 
the place of the nose, but is as little like one as it is 
to the mouth, or any other feature of the face. 

In the back wall of the furthest chamber Gau dis- 
covered a secret hole made in the thickness of the 
vf^Hf which was probably intended to bold traasiue 
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ttnd to preserve it from the barbarians, who, at 
'various periods of Egyptian history, visited Nubia 
with their fearful ravages. There is a curious story 
IB Herodotus of King Rhampsinitus building a trea- 
sure-house, which, it is true, might have been a 
very different kind of thing from this, but still it was a 
stone chamber, in which the money-loving monarch 
intended to keep his wealth safe from robbers. The 
architect, with a due regard to his own interest, con- 
trived it so that a certain stone in the outer wall should 
be moveable, and on his death-bed he left the secret 
to his sens, who soon endeavoured to turn it to profit. 
The sequel of this forms one of the longest tales of 
Herodotus, and we may perhaps say one of the least 
valuable of his Egyptian gleanings. 

We have dwelt thus long on the temple of Dandour, 
because it is of importance to attain some more exact 
notions of the kind of buildings erected in the Nile 
valley, at different epoclis in the history of the country. 
Instead of taking everything for genuine Egyptian, 
because it is in Egypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, 
by a more accurate classification of the monuments 
and theaid of the inscriptions, to rectify former in- 
correct notions on the subject, and, in fact, to make a 
Teal and valuable addition to the history of civilized 
Egjrpt. Between the rock-cut temples, such as those 
of Derri and Ipsambul, and the buildings of a later 
date, there was an intermediate step that ought to be 
noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nubia 
would probably be the improvement of some hole in 
the rock ; or even, if the country possessed no natural 
caves for imitation, the mountains themselves would 
ofier &cilities for constructing a durable habitation, 
which would be both commodious and cheap. A fur- 
ther step would be, afler having got possession of a 
bole, to extend the excavation, to form several cham- 
bevs separated by the native rock, and when a room 
ci kigftr dimensiona wa« designed, to teavo sq\iare 
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pillars for the support of the roof. In the course of 
time the outer front, with the inner walls and pillars, 
would receive decorations, derived hoth from the imi- 
tations of the natural form of the country and the his- 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a pro- 
digious period must have elapsed between the rudest 
rock excavation, such as Derri was in its primitive 
state, and the highly finished sculptures of the great 
temple of Ipsambul. Between these two epochs it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that porticos, con- 
structed of materials got from quarries, were built in 
front of the original excavations, and that propyla, 
dromi, enclosing walls, colossal statues, and all the 
other appendages of a genuine Egyptian building, 
were subsequently added. We believe there are no 
traces of any obelisks in Lower Nubia, while in Cgypt 
we find this important architectural ornament in use 
from the island of Philse as far as the very borders of 
the Mediterranean sea. All the oldest temples of 
Egypt retain most distinctly the characteristic marks 
of the primitive type of an excavation in the rock. 
We trace this in the massiveness of the construction, 
the flat roo6, the square pillars, and in the proportion 
between the diameter and the height of the irregularly 
rounded column ; for the apparent weight, and the 
real bulk of the overhanging mass in an excavated 
chamber, unavoidably create the impression of a huge 
body ready to fall and crush the occupants. To destroy 
or weaken the impression the architect would make 
the height of the chamber of a suitable proportion 
to the length and breadth, and all the dimensions 
would be small. If he found it convenient to extend 
them, he would relieve the incumbent mass by leaving 
very thick and strong supports of the native rock. 
Again, in the position of the adytum of the constructed 
temples of Egypt, in the care which they took to. keep 
it in the most retired place near the extremity of 
the buMng, with a single entrance and thick walls 
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round it — ^we see the manifest imitation of the rock- 
cut shrine, accessible only by one passage. 

One of the best and most antient specimens of 
Nubian temples, partly cut in the rock and partly 
formed of constructed propyla, &c.is thatof.Essaboua, 
on the west bank of the N ile, about lat. 22° 4 5'. * The 
approach from the river to the temple is by an avenue 
of sixteen sphinxes, 30 feet wide ; two colossal figures 
stand near the first pair of sphinxes, with their backs 
attached to pilasters and their faces turned to the river. 
After the sphinxes we come to the propyla, consisting 
as usual of two pyramidal moles, with a high door- 
way between, and the remains of four colossi in front 
of them. This is followed by an open court with 
caryatid pilasters on each side ; and next we come to 
the covered portico, and the sanctuary with the holy 
ship. Behind all this we find some chambers hewn 
in the rock, which must undoubtedly be considered as 
of higher antiquity than all that lies in front of them. 
This temple indeed only wants a pair of obelisks be- 
fore the propylon to make it the complete original of the 
great monuments of Thebes. There are, we believe, 
no traces below the first cataracts of such buildings as 
this at Essaboua ; for the excavated tombs of Thebes 
with their doorways are a difierent style of art, both 
in the whole design and the execution of the smaller 
parts. May we not then conclude with certainty, that 
the monuments of Nubia, such as Essaboua, the 
small temple of Kalapsche, and others, are of higher 
antiquity than any buildings at Thebes, which them- 
selves are more antient than any others now existing 
in Egypt? 

The traces of a gradual growth in the Nubian tem- 
ples is so apparent that it cannot be denied, and it is 
a fact of too much importance to be dismissed without 
due consideration. It is the very key to the correct un- 

♦Gau, pi. 42. 
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derstanding of Egyptian art, and to the formation of 
any rational and consistent sketch of the antient history 
of the country. At Debod, or Debot, on the west bank 
of the Nile, about a dozen miles froin Philae, there is a 
temple which Gau considers as a dedication to Serapis 
and Isis. It is neither antient nor magnificent. First 
we observe three gateways placed in a line, through 
which we approach to a pronaos, which has been 
added to and placed in front of a previous construc- 
tion ; and indeed seems never to have been finished. 
This is observable in many Egyptian buildings, and 
is generally attributed to the interruption of the works 
caused by some hostile invasions. But it is equally 
probable that it was occasioned, in some instances, by 
the want of money to complete what was begun on 
too large a scale for the limited means of the district ; 
an occurrence just as common at the present day as 
ever it could be in Egypt. This temple of Oebod, 
vnth its incomplete pronaos, was in its origin a small 
isolated chapel, or perhaps a tomb, around which 
other buildings grew up with the wants of the increas- 
ing population. The same fact is observable in the 
general history of religious edifices; an altar, a 
chapel, or a tomb of some pious personage, was the 
kernel of a larger building. The sanctuary of Debod 
contains two granite monoliths, with niches cut in 
them. From the entrance to the temple an avenue 
led right down to the river, whidi probably was ter- 
minated by a flight of steps to answer some of the 
purposes already mentioned, and also to form a quay 
where passengers might conveniently land. 

Another origin may be assigned to some of the 
Nubian and Egyptian temples. On an elevation at 
Gartaas, on the west bank of the Nile, there stands a 
small temple, which the boatmen on the river suppose 
to be dedicated to a Mussulman saint, to whom, as they 
pass along the river, they pay their adoration. They 
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do this with respect to other temples also that stand 
near the banks of the Nile *. The boatmen in an- 
tient Egypt formed a caste distinct from all others by 
the nature of their occupation, and it is reasonable to 
suppose they would have certain religious notions of 
their own, and might have patron gods to whom they 
would dedicate temples. We are not meaning to 
assert that this is an important element in the origin 
of Egyptian or Nubian sacred buildings, but still it is 
a cotiBideration that ought not to be overlooked. 
Boatmen and seamen are necessarily a very distinct 
set of people from all others, owing to the pecuMar 
habits of their life; and they are also a superstitious 
race. There is no difference in principle between the' 
Egyptian worshipping the shrine of his deity as he 
descended along the banks of the Nile, or shot 
through the cataracts of Syene, and the boatman of 
the St Lawrence bowing down as he passes the 
rapids of that river to the crucifixes planted on its 
hanks. In addition then to the causes already enu- 
merated, as contHbuting to the prosperity and popu- 
lation of antient Syene, may we not^ in party attribute 
the origin of erections on the islands of Fhilee and 
Elephantine to the physical position of those places 
at the two extremities of the rapids, where the boat-* 
man would wish to propitiate the deity, and to claim 
his protection by some memorial commemorating hiii 
piety or his feats ? 

This little island of Fhilee, to describe which com^^ 
pleiely would require a separate essay, is one of the 
richest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty, and one 
of the most instructive as to the evidence of buildings 
being raised in the r^al and the mixed iSgyptian style 
at a period lokig after the race of native monarchs had 
ceased to rulev On the propyla of the great temple 
on this island there are some Greek inscriptions^ 
which Gau copied* At first we should be disposed 

« Qm, |i« 15. 
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to say that the Greeks cut these characters on the 
faces of the antient buildings which the Egyptians had 
erected ; but those Greek inscriptions themselves are 
intersected*, and in many parts destroyed by figures 
cut upon thenif in the true Egyptian style. These 
sculptures then, at least, are posterior to the inscrip- 
tions, and prove that the native people retained their 
pecuUar style of art under the dominion of the Greek 
kings and the Roman emperors ; which, indeed, we 
are able to show from the consideration of their de- 
tached sculptures, in full relief, — ^a subject which is 
reserved for a separate chapter. There is no decisive 
evidence in the fact of these Egyptian sculptures being 
cut upon the Greek inscriptions, which will show that 
the temple itself is altogether of late construction ; but 
it may be so in part, as it consists of an adytum, and 
many other chambers in the rear of the building, 
preceded by a kind of portico with propyla, and this 
again preceded by a large court with a row of pillars 
on each side ; and again, on each side beyond these 
pillars, there is a number of small apartments. The 
two great propyla, which contain the Greek inscrip- 
tions, form the entrance to this court, and are similar 
to those represented in the view of Edfou. They are 
118 feet wide and 54 highf* Still in front of the 
large propyla there is a gallery 250 feet long, with a 
row of columns on the right and left The whole of 
this court or gallery seems of less antiquity than the 
temple ; and the columns on the right hand, which 
seem part of the edifice, appear never to have been 
completed, and are not so old as those opposite to them. 
These right-hand columns serve as a corridor to a 
number of cells which lie still further to the right of 
them, and in the direction of the gallery's length. 
But there is still another part of this temple that is 
deserving of notice. To the entrance angle of the 

* Gau*s Appendix of Greek Inscriptions! pi. 11. 

t Denon,^ 
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left-hAnd side df the gallery, there is li pseudo-perip- 
teral temple attached, but not lying with its axis in 
the same direction as that of the gallery, which itself 
also is not in the same direction as the axis of the 
great court of the temple. The columns of this pe- 
ripteral teihple are engaged in a wall to one-third of 
their height ; and the capitals, which are of the calyx 
or cup form, are also surmounted with the quadruple 
Isis-headed capital of Denderah. This column has, in 
to, two capitals, above which there is an architrave 
and cornice, but no covering to the building, which 
is hypaethral. It has two doorways opposite to one 
another, and without lintels. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro-^ 
duced by the position of the remains of Philfle near 
the Tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches his 
northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, the 
shadows from the bold projecting cornices and mould- 
ings smk lower and lower on the broad surface of the 
walls, till at last, when the sun has obtained his great- 
est elevation, the vertical walls remain in deep shade, 
fonning a striking contrast with the blazing bright- 
ness that is cast over every surrounding object *. 

Gau asserts that the Greeks, after their occupation 
of Egypt, never did intermingle their style with that 
of the country. In this passage we believe he is 
speaking of sculpture, but we do not admit that he is 
right even in this Umited acceptation. He seems to 
allow that there was some architectural intermixture, 
but only in what he calls the arrangement (la disposi- 
tion) ; for example, there is a small Isis temple near 
the court of the great temple of Philas, and another 
in the island of Elephantine ^hich remind us of the 
Greek peripteral temples, i. e; the cella surrounded 
with columns on the four faces. These he consi- 
ders as clear imitations of Gifeek buildings. But we 
mayjufitas fairly eay they were buildings erected 

.♦Rltten 
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by the Greeks with some varieties which they thought 
worth adopting from the native forms. It is &is 
pseudo-peripteral temple of Fhilee which contains in 
its capitals the forms of the lotus-leaf intermingled 
with the volutes of the Ionic column. 

But there is still another specimen of a very small 
Isis temple on the island of Fhilse, which is undoubt- 
edly Greek in the arrangement of its parts. It is 
amphUprostyle and in antis, i. e. each front contains 
two round pillars placed between the rectangular abut- 
ments, in which each side of the building terminates. 
There is only a single chamber in it, about 11^ feet 
long by 8 wide, with a doorway at each end opposite 
to one another. 

That this building was erected by the Greeks is 
hardly matter of doubt. A conquered nation like the 
Egyptian would not adopt the architectural models of 
the conqueror, for they could not possibly know what 
they were, unless they had the opportunity of seeing 
them. But if they did see and copy them, such 
models must have existed in the country ; and some, at 
least, must have been erected by the Greeks under the 
dynasties of the Ptolemies. It is however rather curious 
that with the exception of the Greek remains of Alex- 
andria, and those of Antinoe, which belong to the age 
of Adrian, we know of only two or three existing 
buildings of small dimensions, which were in the 
pure Greek style. It is not likely that the Greeks, 
who became very numerous in Egypt, and were 
found all over the country, should erect no large 
temples in the Thebaid or in the neighbourhood of 
Philae ; or if ever they did build any of a size propor- 
tionate to the splendid monuments of their native 
country, and those of the new capital Alexandria, it is 
quite incredible that no traces of them should .remain. 
We conclude then that the Grecian style is distinctly 
visible in several of the monuments of Phils, and 
that thier art, combined with]Sgyptian ideas, prescribed 
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certain forms of buildings hitherto not seen in Egypt. 
Unless, perhaps, we suppose what is by no means 
improbable, that from the time when Amasis permitted 
the Greeks of Asia and Europe to build temples to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo, at ^aucratis, we may date 
the growth of a new style of architecture, indicating a 
union of Greek and Egyptian religious notions winch 
would be accompanied by a corresponding character in 
the sacred buildings. But whatever opinion may be 
formed as to the intermixture of Greek and Egyptian 
forms, we know, at least, that temples dedicated to the 
deities of the country continued to be built under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors. Indeed the 
long hieroglyphical inscription copied* from some 
part of the great temple of Phils, and containing the 
names of a Ptolemy and Cleopatra, could hardly com- 
memorate anything less than the building or the 
enlargement of this edifice. Gau found inscriptions 
on the enclosure of a temple at Gartaas in Nubia, which 
proved a building to have been erected here as late as 
the first half of the third century of our era. 

We cannot terminate this chapter better than by 
quoting the opinions of this careful observer on the 
general effect produced by an Egyptian temple. " The 
effect of the Egyptian temples is, in general, imposing ; 
their appearance is magnificent. But this results 
more from the simplicity of their divisions than from 
their real magnitude. Some are of opinion that 
Egyptian architecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy ; but to form a proper judgment 
we ought to view the monuments of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the scale of the country. We ought to see 
them surrounded by those immense deserts which, 
presenting no character but monotony and extent, still 
possess that of grandeur. In the midst of such locali- 
ties it was necessary that the effect of the monuments 
should be in harmony with them : all small subdivisions 

* Burton's Excerpta. 
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would have i9tppeared mean. Those columns of an enor* 
moiis diameter, those doorways beyond all usual size, 
and the lofty propylai arie perfectly in unison with the 
places which surrbutid them. In fact, this uniformity of 
nature explains, still better than the unchangeable rules 
of Egyptian religion, the general resemblance in cha- 
racter which we observe in the edifices of this country. 

" Besides the characteristic of magnificence, the 
monuments of Egypt present to the architect examples 
of beautiful arrangement and skilful symmetry. But 
there is nothing, in my opinion, which can be con- 
sidered as a model of taste or as a classical study to 
the professors of architecture. An exception may per- 
haps be made in favour of sculpture, but only so far as 
regards the art of ajppropriating forms borrowed from 
nature. As to Egyptian painting, it was in so low a 
condition as not to deserve ahy notice as a work of art." 

If there is any part of the above extract which 
would require a little modification, it is ph)bably the 
last sentence on painting. The British Museum con- 
tains specimens well calculated to make us deny 
Gau's position in its full extent. 

We will not follow this judicious critic, who appears 
to us to havie described so truly the leading features 
of Egyptian atichitecture, in )iis remarks on the want 
of taste which modern builders oflen display in their 
appropriation of antient forms. This metropolis is 
rich in such examples. Parts which taken singly 
might please by the beauty of their form and propor- 
tions, ornaments once in unison with other localities 
and different religious ideas, minuteness of detail 
hardly visible because it is out of place, materials solid 
and durable, and magnitude more than sufficient for 
the most wonderful display of antient art, are some- 
times all combined to form, at enormous expense, a 
building that every oiie discovers to be inconvenient, 
and no one wUl venture to call beautiflil. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF UPPER NUBIA. 

About twenty-six geographical miles south of Ipsam- 
bul, is the second cataract of the Nile, known by the 
name of Wady Haifa, N. L. 2 1° 50'. The enterprising 
spirit of modern travellers has passed over this re* 
mote boundary, and opened to us a new field for 
historical inquiry in the monuments of Upper Nubia. 
For here we still find the same style of building that 
we have already described, and still we feel impelled 
to ascend the mysterious stream, to trace the course 
of arts and civilization still further towards their 
origin. 

At Semneh, there are remains on both sides of 
the river. On the west side, a hill which overhangs 
the Nile is crowned with a small temple of sand- 
stone, that bears some resemblance to one on the 
island of Elephantine, being of a pseudo-peripteral 
character. The hieroglyphics are rude, and in parts 
unfinished. The sacred ship is sculptured here also 
in the interior of the temple, a symbol that we must 
not lose sight of in our ascent up the river to the 
antient Meroe. The ceiling of the chamber is painted 
blue. Notwithstanding the evidence of antiquity 
which this building is said to offer, we cannot hesitate 
in referring its present form to the same age as the 
peripteral temples of Fhilse. Riippel describes the 
pillars which support the front of the cella as fluted, 
and without base or capital. Another temple of 
much larger dimensions is found at Amara, on the 
east bank, but only the shafts of six or eight pillars 
of the pronaos remain, which are of calcareous stone. 
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This is an uncommon occurrence in the antient build- 
ings of this country, which were consUnicted of sand- 
stone, at least in Upper Egypt. Burckhardt* con- 
jectures this temple of Anikra liot to be of high anti- 
quity, but to be a copy of that at Philas. Ruppel 
remarks that iti his Joiirhdl he hbs tharked these pil- 
lars as being of sandstone. They are eight according 
to him, forming a 'double row. There are no traces 
dthet of a stone-todf or stone-walls about this temple. 
But the most interesting monument between the 
second and third cataracts, is the temple of Soleb, 
which stands on the west bank of the river, and about 
400 yards distant from it, in lat 20'* 25'. Mr. Wad- 
dington is, we believe, the first traveller who has 
given a description of this edifice. " t There is an 
entrance exactly opposite the gate of the temple, on 
each side of which two walls lead up to the remains 
of two sphinxes : one, which is grey granite, has the 
ram's head, and is six feet in length ; the other is so 
much broken as to be nearly shapeless. Further on 
is the beginning of a flight of steps leading to the 
temple ; two other sphinxes have been posted in front 
of it, of which there remains a part only. The front 
of the portail, which is far frotti perfect, is about 175 
ftet long; the width of the staircase before it, 57 feet. 
The first chfeimber is 102 feet 6 inches in breadth, by 
88 feet 8 inches in depth ; round three side^ of it, 
runs a single row of pillars, and at the farthest «nd 
has been a double row, making in all thirty columns, 
of Which Seven are still standing and perfect : the 
diameteJ* of their base is 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
height about 40 feet. Thfey are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics only. The space between them and the wall 
of the temple has been covered with a roof, which is 
now fallen in/* This is evidently a peristyle court, 

♦ p. 50. 
t Waddin^teu*^ aitd Hanbur^'c Travels; p. 26Q. . 
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if its dimensions are correctly giveti, and ought not 
to be called a chamber. It is impossible from the above 
description to make out the arrangement of the pil*- 
lars, but the most probable one is, that the three lines 
of parallel columns in the breadth of the building 
contained each eight pillars, reckoning those at the 
angles. The pillars at each side will then be six in 
Bumber, if we reckon again those at the angles. The 
.whole number of thirty is thus accounted for. It is 
curious that this court should be so similar in cha- 
racter to the great peristyle court of Medinet^Abou, 
which we have already described. It agrees with it 
in having its width greater than its length, in having 
a row of pillars round three sides, a|id a double row 
on the fourth side, which was the one nearest to the 
adytum of the temple. Besides this court there must 
have been a second one leading out of it, for th^ 
second chamber is described as having a singje row pf 
twenty-four columns around it, no inention being made 
of any other, though some traces of a central row of 
columns would probably have be^n discovered, had 
there ever been a roof to this court. Mr* Wadding? 
ton describes the dimensions of the adytum as very 
difficult to make out, as no part of the ^ida-walls can 
be traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one. 
" It has, however,'* he says, " clearly contained twelve 
pillars, of which three are still entire, except the capital 
jof one." But the &ct of their being twelve pillars will 
prove that this was not the adytum, but either an hy- 
postyle room, or the pronaos itself. The sculptures 
on the temple are described as being in the very best 
style, though in some parts they have been left un* 
finished. " Jupiter Ammon/' says Mr. Waddingtpn, 
"appears twice among the remaining figures, and to 
him I suppose the temple to have been dedicated. 
This temple affords the lightest specimen I have seen 
of Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. The sand* 
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stone, of which most of the pillars are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, which gives them from 
a Uttle distance, a rich and glowing tint. The side 
and posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof has everywhere fallen in ; so that there 
remains no ponderous heaps of masonry to destroy 
the effect of eleven beautiful and lofly columns. We 
seemed to be at Segeste, at Phigaleia, or at Sunium." 

From description only, unaccompanied with minute 
details by the pencil, it would seem impossible to form 
any exact idea of the relative antiquity of this temple. 
The proportion between the diameter and height of the 
pillars in the peristyle court, is somewhat less than it 
would be in one of the Theban columns ; especially if 
those pillars at Soleb are of the usual Egyptian form, 
growing narrower as we approach the lowest part 
of the shaft. Mr. Waddington does ,not make any 
other remarks on the form of the pillars, and we can 
only infer that their general appearance is more slen- 
der, and consequently, in proportion, more elevated 
than that of the antient Egyptian column. Ruppel's 
description of the same remains will perhaps aid us 
in forming a more exact notion of them. 

" * About half an hour south of the village of Soleb, 
on the west side of the Nile, there are considerable 
remains, called by the natives Gorganto. In all pro- 
bability these ruins were once a royal residence, as 
the plan which can easily be made out, is altogether 
different from that of other Egyptian temples ; the 
entrance of this building is turned to the east, some 
few hundred steps from the Nile. All its parts fol- 
low one another regularly along one axis. The front 
part is a massive wall, containing a court 192 feet 
long and 107 broad ; here there are two lion-sphinxes 
of granite, with outstretched paws, near the entrance. 

* Riippel, p. 81. He uses French feet, which may be turned 
into English very nearly, by adding one-eleventh. 
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The first court is terminated by two prismatic towers 
(propyla), leading to a second court, which is about 
76 feet deep, 92 wide, and ornamented all round with 
a row of colossal pillars. On the west side a double 
row of pillars form a kind of peristyle. After this we 
come to a second court of the same width as the pre- 
ceding, and 86 feet deep. A colonnade runs round 
its inner wall. In the north-western angle there is a 
small do<jr, which leads to no particular chamber. 
The palace ends in a chamber 40 feet deep and 54 wide, 
with a flat roof, once supported by twelve colossal pil- 
lars. The capitals have their decorations in imitation 
of palm-branches ; and in the pillars of both the courts 
the type is that of trunks of palm-trees tied together, 
as in the great temple of Luxor. There are hiero- 
glyphics on the pillars and architraves, well cut, but 
not very numerous. The whole building is much 
damaged ; of the seventy pillars which once orna- 
mented it only nine remain, standing in different places. 
The material of all the parts is sandstone. Near the 
palace is a small mole in the Nile built of large 
blocks of freestone." When we add to this descrip- 
tion the fact that the name of Ramses the Great is 
found on this temple, we obtain a probable inference 
as to its high antiquity ; and this conclusion we may 
apply to enlarge our conceptions of the extent of the 
Sesostrid empire, and the architectural taste of its 
monarchs. Perhaps in no country of the world so 
readily as in Egypt, do we recognise the natural types 
which man has applied to the purposes of architect 
tural use and ornament. Every traveller, whose eye 
has been accustomed to measure and compare, detects 
without any difficulty in the varied forms of Egyptian 
capitals and pil lairs, the few simple and graceful 
models which nature offers for imitation on the banks 
of the Nile. 
At Sesce, or Sasef, on the west bank of the Nile, 

VOL. I. Q 
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about twenty-two geographical mileBfurther south A&n 
Soleb, Mr. Waddiogton found four pillars covered 
with hieroglyphics, standing amidst the ruins of a 
temple. These pillars are 18 feet in height and 5 in 
diameter, and formed of a hard sandstone. The 
pedestal is of a cylindrical fonPi such as we observe 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings. So great 
a difference in the proportions of these two columns 
would seem to indicate some difference in their age, 
which is well deserving of further examination. We 
should not omit to mention that on this part of the 
river between Soleb and Amarah, ne^^r a place called 
Sheik Selim,* there are pillars with an Isis' face on 
two sides of the capital. This particular type we have 
now found frequently repeated in Egyptian temples, 
with some variations— from the ruins of Bebek in the 
Delta, nearly as far as the 20th degree of latitude. 
We shall presently trace this form still higher up the 
river. Ruppel considers this temple with the Isis- 
headed capital, not to be older than the Ptoleqaaic 
age, judging from the style of the sculptures. We 
have not enumerated all the remains that are found 
on« either side of the Nile, below the third Nile oata- 
ract, because it is only our object to trace those forms 
of architecture and sculpture whiph have characterized 
all the buildings of the Nile valley ; and we have said 
enough to show that as far south as lat. 20", there is 
one unbroken connected chain. 

Near a httle island called Tumbus (lat. lO^" 43'), 
and on the east bank of the Nile, Riippel observed 
the red granite show itself; and here also he saw a 
colossal statue of this material in a good Egyptian 
style. The left foot, as usual, is advanced forwards : 
the head and face are mutilated : the hands, which 
grasp a short cylindrical staff, rest on the hips — a 
striped garment is thrown round the loin^ — ^bracelets 

* fiiippeli p. 80, 
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and necklaces appear as oinattients. The whole height 
of the stattie is 12 feet. Still further up the river, 
within the limits of Don^la, Mr. Waddington saw 
two colossal statues of grey granite, one 22 feet 6 
inches, and the other 23 feet 5 inches high, but 
broken at the middle. A small statue, about 5 feet 
in height, was placed in front of the latter. Nothing 
could be more in the true Egyptian style than figures 
of these dimensions, with a smaller one, according to 
custom, placed near them, probably for the sake of 
producing an effect by the contrast, and giving a mea- 
sare of the colossal magnitude. Another statue, with- 
out a head, and of black granite, was lying near the 
two colossi. Hieroglyphical characters were also 
observed on its feet, which we hope some future tra- 
veller may have the opportunity of copying. Riippel's 
description of these statues is more minute, and, in 
some respects, different from that just given. They 
are found, he says, about the middle of the great island 
Argo (lat. 1 9** 20') lying in fVont of a temple which 
has been reduced to such a heap of ruins by human 
violence, that it is impossible to make out the plan. 
Each statufe* is 20 feet 9 inches long, French measure, 
ihciuding the base, Which is It inches thick ; and the 
sculpture is in the genuine Egyptian style. These 
statues have been mutilated iii several parts by vio- 
lence ; one of them has lost both his arms, and the 
other is split across the breast. 

The tnaterial is a granite containing large pieces 
of flesh-coloured feldspath. Which is the predominant 
component part ; the brown mica is in the smallest 
proportion. There are no hieroglyphics on either of 
these figures. They are in the usual attitude of 
Egyptian standing colossal figures, with the lefl 
foot advaticed, and the arms hanging down by the 

* P. 84. Bolh these figures are represented in RUppel*s 
drawio^. 
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ade. The hand is closed around a short cylindrical 
mass or straight stick. The colossus, which has lost 
its arms, shows by the broken surface, that they were 
attached to the body just as in the other statue. An 
example of this we may observe in the colossal arm 
of the Museum, which belongs to the large head that 
stands opposite to the Memnon. The arm, indeed, 
in this Museum specimen, by its being stretched out 
in a straight line, shows that it must have hung down 
along the body ; and this is confirmed by observing 
that the inner side of it retains part of the broken 
rim which originally held it close to the whole mass. 
These colossi of Argo rest with their backs against 
a six-inch thick column, which runs the whole length 
of the body, to the top of the cap ; and in this, as 
well as in the ornamental parts, they resemble com- 
pletely the great statues of Egypt and Nubia, though 
they are described by Riippel as much inferior to their 
colossal brethren of the north, both in soilness of 
expression and the degree of finish. 

These statues wear the high cap which we see so 
often on the caryatid pilasters of Egypt ; the sacred 
serpent rises on the forehead. A bandage passes 
down the cheek on each side, holding the cap under 
the chin, to which is attached the , usual representa- 
tion of the beard. On the statue, whose arms re- 
main, we observe a bandage or ring around the upper 
part of the arm above the elbow, and also roimd 
the wrist. A chain formed of large elliptical-shaped 
rings hangs round the neck ; and a kind of upper . 
vest is seen on the. neck fastened over the shoulders 
by straps like suspenders. The legs below the knee, 
and for a short distance above, are bare ; one of the 
statues (that without the arms) has broad bands or 
rings around the ankles. Round the loins of this 
latter figure, is a kind of shirt fastened by a belt tied 
with a knot, and one part overlapping the other. 
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Tte shiH dh the other figure iB in fblds, of which 
one end-lappet han^ dowtl between the thighs 
almost as far as the knees. On the right foot of the 
last-mentioned statue there is a small figure of 
Harpocrates standing (3^ fbet high), with a long 
lock of hair hanging down the right side of his face, 
his hand on his lip, and the two ram's horns on his 
head surmounted by a couple of the usual feather- 
like ornaments. 

The few remains of Dongola Agusa on the east 
bank of the Nile, lat. 18° 15', show that the Christian 
worship was once established in this place. These 
granite columns and capitals, ornamented with crossed 
and lilies^ mark the epdch to Which this edifice 
belonged, and express, with more certainty than the 
evidence of books alone, a fact not without interest 
in thte history of this barl3arous country. 

At Mount Barkal, which hes about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Nile, in lat. 18° 25', 
we find the remains of numerous buildings, some 
of which undoubtedly are of high antiquity. In the 
name of Merawe, a place not hr from the remains 
of Barkal, we see the traces of the antient name 
of Meroe, but that this was not the Meroe of the an- 
tient geographers is certain. The district and town 
of Meroe lay south of the point where the main 
eastern and western branches of the Nile united, and, 
consequently, south of Merawe. Whatever antient 
site may correspond to that of Mount Barkal, it is 
certain that there was once a city here, whose remains 
proVe it to be an antient establishment of priests who 
professed a kindred worship to that of Egypt. The 
temples lay between the mountain and the river. 
One* of them has been full 450 feet in length and 
159 in breadth. Two rams of granite, the emblems 

* Cailiiaud's Voyage h Meroe, 1823, pi. 64. contains a plaa 
of tbistemple^ which Kiippel say^ is not so correct as his own. 
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of Ammon, lie; in front of the chief entcanoe, and 
once probably formed part of an avenue like those 
leading to the temple of Ammon at Thebes. 

" The peculiar form of Mount Barkal," says Rup- 
pel*, " must have fixed attention in all ages. From the 
wide plain there rises up perpendicularly on all sides, 
a mass of sandstone near 400 feet high, and about 
25 minutes in circuit. The unusual shape of the 
mountain must have become still further an object 
of curiosity, from the phenomena with which it is con- 
nected. The clouds, attracted from all around to this 
isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers ; and hence, 
we need hardly wonder if in antient times, it was be- 
lieved that the gods here paid visits to man, and 
held communion with him. Temple rose after tem- 
ple, and who can say how far many a devotee came 
to ask advice of the oracle ? Is not even the modem 
name of the place, Barkal, nothing more than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word ' oracle?' ** 

The fidelity of description which appears to charac- 
terise Riippel, makes amends for the blunders which 
he not unfrequently commits, when he ventures to 
use a Greek or Roman word. His etymology of the 
name Barkal will gain few converts, particularly 
among those who do not believe * oracle' to be of Greek 
derivation. 

The great temple of Mount Barkal is one of the 
most striking monuments south of Wady Haifa. The 
length of its axis is near 500 feet t ; and the entrance 
is formed by two massy propyla, each about 65 
French feet long and 40 thick. A doorway, 13 feet 
wide, leads between these propyla to a spacious 
court 126 feet long, which appears to have had a 
colonnade round it. A second set of propyla, of 
the same length as the first, but only 21 feet thick, is 

* p. 86. 
f 500 feet in the grouod-phiD, all but four or five feet. 
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followed, by another court 146 feet long, terminated 
by eighteen* massive pillars, which probably once 
supported a flat stone roof. A great number of other 
chambers follow in succession, olTering altogether the 
complete plan of an Egyptian temple north of the 
cataracts of Assouan. ^ 

In one of these chambers, the fourth division of the 
temple following the line of the axis, which Ruppel 
calls the adytum, though, in our opinion incorrectly, 
be found an altar of grey granite, 4 feet 9 inches 
square at the base. The sculptures have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and narrow stripes of hiero- 
glyphics run round it The centre bas-reliefs on two 
sides represent two figures fastening together. lotus 
stems in the form of an altar, on which there are 
royal names enclosed in the usual shields or car- 
touches. 

Mr. Waddington and Ruppel describe the remains 
of two temples at Mount Barkal, as partly excavated 
in the rock, . and partly constructed, like those of 
Girscheh and Seboua. This fact can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition of these temples at Barkal 
being still older than those in Nubia, for we can 
hardly imagine, when we take all the facts together, 
that the Egyptian style of building originated in 
Nubia and spread upwards towards Abyssinia, and 
downwards into Egypt. In the Nile valley below the 
cataracts, we observed that a small temple to Typhon, 
the evil deity, is often found near a larger one con- 
secrated, to a more beneficent object of adoration. 
There is a Typhonium near the temple of Isis, at 
Denderah, and one also near the larger temple of 
Edfou. At Barkal also we have the remains of a 
Typhoiuum in one of the two temples just alluded to, 
or rather the remains of a. temple jointly belonging 

* Eighteen pillars in Rupp^rs plan, but twenty-eight in bis 
descripiioQ. 



tb Ms dttd Typhdii. Eight of thb pillA)*s in the 
cburt of this temple have squibe capitals iiHth the 
Isis heAd*, on two sides, surmounted by thfe tethple 
doorway as on the capitals at Dehdetah; but the 
lipper member of this capital difffers somewhat from 
that of Denderah, while it is exactly th)s sathe as that 
6n the squdre pillars of the ph)riAiM 6f Ipsambtil. We 
may call this a tehiple of Typhoti-, befefeLU'sfe thte figurfe 
of this ugly dfeity appears sevferal limefe at flill length, 
fbnliiAg a t^ryatid pilast^h aiid M Shi&ll ^iresently 
nbtice another instance whei^ Isis and t'yphon aile still 
more cldseiy itt partnership. The sculptures in the 
adytukh bf this temple are in high ti^lief, and paihted 
yellow and blue. On one of the walls, aniong five 
figures bf dimities, we recogni^ Isis and Atnmon^ 

East of this Typhohiiimt fi^re the ruins bf & lai^e 
building of freestone ; and still further, south-east, an 
extehsiv^ palace madt of buhit bricks, tt is entirely 
destmyed, ohly a few of thie chief Walte rising abbut a 
couple of feet above the hfeapS df ebHh. It was be- 
fore the northern entrance of Uiis buildikig that Riippel 
saw the two lions of red grahite, which Lord PrUdhoe 
brought to England ih 1832. Ohe of them the GeN 
nian traveller describes as beihg btoken ihto several 
pieces, when he saw it. 

The fi)lloWiAg is Ruppefs description of the drawing 
which he has given of one of theste lionfe : — 

" This beautifiil libta bf fleish-coloutied granite, to- 
gether with its pendant, ornamented both sides of the 
etitrance to a palace at Barkal. It is altogeihek* in 
the Greek-Egyptian style, since it Was only under the 
iiifluehce of foreign art that the sculptbt* alloWed him- 
self to give to ailimals aii attitude which was not an 
immediate copy of a profile. This lion | nssts on his 
left side, with his h^td turned to the right, and the 

• Caiilidiud, pi. 67. Riippel, p. 67. 
t Riippel; p. 89, % The one that he has diai»n, 
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pa^ also lying on this side crosswise. The nose, in 
proportion to the rest of the body, is rather too short : 
around the head, and extending under the chin, there 
is a kind of ruff, probably intended to express the hair 
of the mane. On the breast is a broad shield, in the 
middle of which are two hieroglyphic inscriptions, in** 
closed in rings, supposed to be names of kings. I 
have accurately copied them ; and I leave it to those 
versed in such matters to determine, from these data, 
the probable epoch to which these lions belong. The 
whole body of the lion rests on a nine-inch thick 
phnth, which under the head of the lion has rectangular 
comers, but at the back part is rounded. A border 
of hieroglyphics has surrounded the plinth, but they 
are now altogether illegible. The length of this lion 
b 6 feet 9 inches, and its height 3 feet 7 inches." 

As Riippel lays no claim to be a draughtsman, we 
cannot blame him for giving the best copy that he 
could of these curious specimens of art; but his 
drawing, though it shows the attitude and general 
character of these lions, fails altogether in conveying 
an adequate idea of their merits. It makes the animal 
stiff, and sitting bolt upright on his pedestal, whereas 
he is reclining in an easy natural manner, with his 
hind quarters loose and relaxed, the leg that is visible 
heing stretched out nearly parallel to the body, but 
at some distance from it. The chest, the fiill deep 
shoulder, the expression of the ribs, and the contour 
of the back, are all strongly marked, and replete with 
energy. The animals are fleshy and muscular. Al- 
together they convey what was probably intended—* 
the expression of strength in a state of the most com- 
plete repose. 

The animal which is lying on his right side is 
better preserved than the other about the haunches ; 
the stone is more highly polished, and it is a better 
speamen of sculpture, though the two were, no doubt, 
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ihteiided id form A poit. l*he material id a granite, 
containing large pieces of r^d feldspath, \^th black 
mica atld quartz. It came |)robab)y from the quar- 
ries of iMmbUs, and is eiactly like the mateiisll of 
the altar in the Museum, No. 2. 

The border of hieroglyphics on the plinth of that 
which iR^tippel describes, is by tio means altogether 
illegible. Whet*e the stone is not broken they can be 
made out very well. The owl is well cut, and also the 
Egyptian vulture on the front face of the plinth, but 
the head of the latter is gone. On the flat surface of 
the upper end of the plinth two camels' heads are cnt 
exactly in the style in which they appear on the 
obelisks and on the Museum frieze. From a careful 
inspection of these sculptures, it is impossible to resist 
thjB impression that they belong to an early age. 
They are somewhat rude, but vigorous and ex- 
pressive. On the flat part of the pUnth alluded to 
there is a cartouche perfectly distinct. It contains 
exactly the figures that appear in the prsenomen of 
the grreat Memnon statue, and the Museum figure of 
black breccia; but their arrangement is diflBrent. 
The disk, instead of being placed over the head of the 
seated figui-es, is placed over the bowl, and both of 
them are to be read before the figure. This cartouche 
is repeated oil the fore part bf the plinth, and also on 
the back |^art, with two additional figilres between the 
seated deity aiid the disk and boWl. They are — ^the 
upper onie perhaps the usual leaf-like representation, 
though the stem is rdther too long; and the lower one, 
a semicircle resting on its diameter. It should be re- 
marked, that the way in which this kind of granite 
breaks renders it very difficult to make out those 
characters that are damaged. 

The cartouches on the breast are neither of them 
correctly drawn by Riippfel, but we reserve the more 
particular examinatioti of them for a future chapter. 
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The lion, which is lying on his right side, has 
hieroglyphics only on the vertical front face of the 
plinth ; and several of the cartouches have been pur- 
posely damaged, which does not appear to be the case 
with the other, as far as we can judg^ from the parts 
that are not broken off. This lion also has two car- 
touches on his breast, but not so high up as on the 
other figure. On the plinth the same praenomen 
occurs which we have described on the face of the 
plinth of the lion which is lying on his left side, but 
there are two additional figures behind the seated 
deity. Then comes the goose and disk, and then the 
name, which is hardly legible, but possibly may be 
deciphered. 

Ruppel found a curious monument of antiquity 
between the pillars of the peristyle of the gp%at temple 
at Barkal, of which he has given two drawings. 
'^The careful executiou of this block of blackish 
granite shows the importance once attached to it ; but 
the whole is of so singular a form that it cannot be 
described intelligibly without a drawing. A long 
rectangular block, rounded at one end, with a pro- 
jecting border round the bottom and top, and some 
angular side-projections, serve as a basis to a foot- 
shaped mass. It is only by way of comparison that 
I use the term * foot-shaped,' since the oval rounding 
where the toes should be, the strange extension on 
each side of the heel, and the arch-formed projection 
from the end of the heel, form, both singly and col- 
lectively, something so original, that one is inclined 
to consider the whole as a fentastic design. In the 
upper part this foot-shaped block terminates in an 
eUiptical surface which shows a violent fracture." 

There are no hieroglyphic inscriptions on this stone 
except two short ones on the upper surface. Among 
these one shows itself to be the name of a king by 
its elliptical enclosure. The whole stone is 3 feet 
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1 inch long, and 2 feet 5 inches high. This tiatne, 
we have no doubt, is the same as the praBnomen on 
the lions ; but we suspect Ruppel has drawn it rather 
incorrectly. It contains the same deity seated, with 
an eye-shaped symbol over his head, and formed 
simply by two curved lines, making a small angle at 
their intersection ; below the deity the same symbol 
is repeated. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
upper ought to be the solar disk, and the lower the 
bowl. 

Ruppel conjectures that this singular foot at Barkal 
may have some connexion with the story of Perseus' 
sandal, as Herodotus* tells it. " The people of 
Chemmis, in the Theban nome, have a temple of 
Perseus in their city, and in it a statue of Perseus. 
They say that Perseus often shows himself to them 
above ground, (or, about the country,) and often 
within the temple ; also that one of the sandals which 
he has worn is often found, being about three feet long ; 
and when this is the case all Egypt is prosperous." 

The Museum contains a sculptured impression of a 
human foot (No; 49), about 16 inches long, which was 
found in front of the great Sphinx, and presented to 
the Museum by Captain Caviglia. The Greek cha- 
racters NEK*e are cut on it. What is its precise mean- 
ing we cannot tell. Many nations can display the 
footstep of some antient deity or hero, who has left 
behind him this memorial for future ages to admire. 
Herodotus t beheld with wonder the mighty trace of 
Hercules' footstep on a rock on the banks of the 
Dniester ; and modem heroes, of a somewhat different 
stamp from the warlike soji of Jove, have left their 
footsteps behind for us to tread in, if we choose. 

South-west and north-west of the rock of Barkal 
there are several pyramids of small dimensions ; and 

* II. 91. 
t IV. 2. This was also three feet long. 
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again at a place called Nourri, on the lefl bank, a few 
miles higher up the stream, there is another g^oup 
still more numerous. Most of these pyramids are rA- 
markable for having porticos attached to them, which 
seem to be a part of the original construction ; and 
the roofs of some of these porticos have the complete 
arch with the keystone. We shall reserve for another 
occasion the examination of these pyramids, as well 
as others found still higher up the river. 

Our object in tracing the monuments of Nubia up 
the Nile, is to show that the style of building and the 
decorations which we call Egyptian, are much more 
widely spread than is commonly imagined. Half a 
«entury ago our knowledge even of the temples of 
Egypt was limited to a few ill-made drawings, from 
which no exact ideas could be formed. Now we have 
before us in the splendid French work on Egypt, in 
Gau*s Nubia, and in Cailliaud's Journey to Meroe, a 
continuous picture of those architectural remains which 
line the banks of the Nile, from the thirty- Hrst to the 
seventeenth degree of north latitude. The drawings 
of the last-mentioned traveller have thus extended our 
knowledge beyond the monuments of Barkal. The 
modern town of Chendi, which stands near the Nile, 
N.L. 17^, is probably near the site of the antient 
far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, Meroe About six 
leagues south of Chendi are the remains of Naga, 
one part of which are near the river, and another at 
some distance from it in the desert. At Naga, near 
the Nile, there are fragments of columns, heaps of 
bricks, and the remains of a temple with a Typho- 
nium. Of the latter building Cailliaud's drawing 
shows three pillars, which as far as they are seen 
above the ground are quadrangular, with a rude I sis' 
head on each side, and a figure of Typhon under it. 
The part of the ornament over the Isis' head, which in 

VOL. I. R 
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the eolumn of Denderah oontains a temple^doorwayt 
is occupied in this pillar of Naga with four o^ five les^ 
like ornaments standing erect side by side : in oth^r 
respects it most resembles the Ipsambul pillar. This 
rude Isis' column cannot be considered as posterior 
to those of Egypt or Nubia, nor as an evideiice of 
the decline of art in Ethiopia which had been intror 
duced fit)m another country. It bears upon it all the 
marks of a primitive age ; the square columii re^mbl^s 
in character those in the rock-^ut temples ; sgid the 
sculpture is not an attempt to imitate and reliae upoii 
the pure forms of a better age, but is a coarse and 
genuine efibrt of some original artist We have thMS 
traced one of the most common of all the sacrefl Ibrms 
of Egypt as &r as the antient Meroe, and whatever 
explanation we may assume of the symbolical forms of 
Egyptian soulpture, the fact is undoubted that a very 
few types multiplied and compounded, and perpetually 
repeated, enter into every part of the sacred sculpture 
of Egypt and Nubia. Isis, according to the mytholo- 
gical story, triumphed over Typhon who had murdered 
her husband Osiris ; and it is possible that this eolumn, 
in which the head of Isis is placed above that of 
Typhon, may be symbolical of the defeat of the mur- 
derer. 

Osiris*, according to tradition, led a colony from 
Ethiopia into Egypt, which recdved also frasn the 
parent state the practice of deifying kings, which we 
see perpetually represented on the monuments, together 
with hieroglyphical writing, the usage of embalming, 
the whole sacred ritual, and " the forms of their sculp- 
tures.*' Could we have a better confirmation of the 
tradition than the evidence of the I sis-headed pillar 
of Naga ? But we find a distinct mention of Isis as 
one of the Ethiopian deities :-—" Tlie people above 

* Diodonif; Hi. 3. 
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M^tioe wof^hip Isis £Lnd Pan, and besides thetii, Her- 
etiles and Zeus (Ammoii), considering these deities 
the chief isenefactors of ih^ hUman race." 

The other Symbolical form, Whose origin we trace in 
the renidt^t Nubian monuments, is that of Ammon $ 
aild hehs we can db no bettei* than follbw Prbfessot 
Heeren ih hi^ remarks on the statfe of Meroe. We 
ate Adw Bt)eaking of MagiEl in the desert^ which lied 
abbtit sii leagues east of the Nile. Thi^iis has been 
one large t&mple here and a nutnber of smaller ones 
I)iii^ krouhd it in various directions afad at difi^rent 
distaufaes. " The reihaiiis * of thfe principal temple show 
clearly t6 what deity it i^as dedicated. An avenue of 
mm stdiues, iii ah attitude of repose, leads to an open 
portico <tf ten pillars, frohi which we proceed through 
another sithilar gallery to the pylon; Through this 
ire adVahc^ into a cduH with eight coliimhs, then into 
d hall, and through a third door into the sanctuary. 
The dooi^, pillars, and walls of the sanctuary are of 
hewn stoh^, atid the other parts of brick with a coating 
on whifch traced df Jjaittt are visible. The propyla and 
|rillai« are covered with sculptures, itt a high style of 
ei^utioti. Thdse on both sides of the doorWay in 
the fitsl pylbti are very riemarkable. A king and 
queeh, with the insignia of power, are welcomed by 
the gdds ; the queeu is received by AmmoU ^th the 
rain's head, the kihg by the same deity in a human 
fonh; Abdve^ on the frieze, dflerings are brdught by 
bdth of ih^nl to the e&mt gods ; bdoiv, hear the base- 
mcfhtj we see female slaves with vessels from which 
they ariB pouring water. The building is in the Egyp- 
tian style, but of small dimeiisions. From the entrancie 
of the first pylon to the termination of the building is 
about 80 ibet. The approach id peculiar in having a 
double avenue of rams, both before and behind the 
portico'; and the plan of the whble building seems to 

• Heereu, Meroe, p. 409* 
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show that architecture, at the time when this buil(iing 
was erected, had not reached that perfection which it 
afterwards attained in the temples of Egypt." 

Another and smaller temple to the west contains 
some curious sculptures on each face of the propyla. 
On the left side * we see the hero, with the royal 
serpent on his forehead and with uplifted axe, preparing 
to cut off the heads of a number of captives, whom 
he holds in one hand by the hair : the vulture is hover- 
ing over his head. It is in fact the same figure as 
that on the left wing of the propyla of Edfou. On the 
right side a female figure, likewise of regal cUgnity, 
with a large knife in each hand, is going to cut off the 
heads of a number of captives ; the vulture is hovering 
over her head also. Both the figures are remarkable 
for the magnificence of their dress ; and though they 
have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are 
much thicker than the Egyptian form. The female 
particularly is remarkably large from the waist down- 
wards. The height of each figure is 1 1 feet 5i^ inches. 
The sculptures near the basement of the portico show 
a series of prisoners with their hands fastened behind 
them, just as we observe on the Theban monuments. 
In the reliefs of the interior we find the representations 
of the prisoners brought before the deities. " The up- 
per t row contains the five male gods, Ammon with his 
train ; at the head is the god with the lion's hesui, and 
the ornament of the ram's horns ; behind him, Ammon 
himself; Rt^, the sun-god; his son Phtha, and again 
Ammon with the ram's head : the lower figures are 
female, the same in number, and at the head of them 
Isis, who is holding fast the group of prisoners that 
has been presented to her. The king in the upper 
row with a train of male attendants, and the queen in 
the lower row with a company of females, present the 
prisoners to the deities. Still more striking is the 
* Cailliaud; pi. 14, 16. f Heeren, p. 410. 
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foWoirih^ representation : — the same god \Hth the 
lion's head and the ram's horns as an orilament ; but 
\rith two heads and four artns. Thid is the only 
i^piiesehtation of this kind oh all the monuments with 
\frfaicll I ath acquainted, from the source of the Nile 
to its nlouth^— the only one alsd thai remihds us of 
Lidii9in combinations." 

The lion's head bn the man's bddy r^mitids hs of' 
the Ibuhh incamatidn of Vishnu, which, together with 
eight othel^s, is represented on a picture in the rooms 
of the Lbndon Royal Asiatic Society, l^e pair of 
ram'l hotns, however, is, we belifere, pure Ethiopian. 
But th^ double head and double set of arms form 
a most striking coincidence with the representations 
df the Ihdian deities. We cannot agree with Heeren 
in cdhsideHng these sculptures at Naga equal to the 
best Egyptittti sjpedimens : they seem to us on the con 
tmryi both clumsy fttid deyoid df that delicacy Which 
thfe best^ Thebah monutnents exhibit, fiut in the re 
pre^iitatidh df the warrioi- qiieen there iS something 
peculiar tb Ethiopia, if hich is, probably, as Heeren 
cbnjechires, a donnrmation of what Wfe learn fkitn the 
ftagments of Ethiopian history, that the womeh some- 
times went td battle, and that a female w^ not ex- 
duded from the throne. Among the thre^ hundred 
and thirty sovferfeigns of Egypt, between Menes and 
SesbstHs, Herodotus* mentions one female, whose 
name was Nitocris ; and in later days, also, we read of 
Ethiopian waririor queens f, with the title or name of 
Candabe; It has bieen no uncommon thing in eastern 
history to find females directing the warlike operations 
of a nation ; and we may therefore venture to class 

* II. 100. '* The same, " adds the historian, ** as the naine of a 
Babylonian queen." The antient history of Assyria and Egypt is 
still further inverted and entangled by both claiming a hbro, 
Memnon. 

t Strab. p. 820. 

Rd 
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the unknown queen of Naga with the names of 
Semiramis and Zenobia. 

The close connection that at several periods existed 
between Ethiopia and Egypt renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
origin of most of the monuments in the neighbourhood 
of Naga. The eighteen monarchs of Ethiopia, whom 
Herodotus* mentions, are all prior to the age of Sesos- 
tris, and it is no improbable hypothesis that they intro- 
duced into Egypt the ritual of Meroe, with the worship . 
of Isis and Ammon. Again, Sesostris at a later period 
conquered Ethiopia, and it is also possible that he in- 
troduced to the upper waters of the Nile those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which, according to some 
theories, were first adopted in Nubia. But we have 
still further evidence of a possible interchange of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian rehgious systems. The 
dynasty of Manethon contains three Ethiopian sove- 
reigns of Egypt — Sabakos, Seuechus, and Tirakos, 
whose existence is confirmed by the testimony of the 
sacred records: Tirakos, or Tirhakah, was contempo- 
rary with Sennacherib. Sabakos, whom alone Hero- 
dotus was acquainted with, is said by this historian 
to have evacuated Egypt according to the command 
of an oracle — a fact which is singularly illustrated by 
what we are told of the strict obedience which the 
kings of Ethiopia paid to the superior power of their 
hierarchy. It is possible then that during this Ethi- 
opian conquest of Egypt, the arts of sculpture may 
have been introduced from the lower parts of the 
Nile. Biit the fiirther examination of the localities 
still inclines to look for the origin at least of the Am- 
monian worship in the monuments of Ethiopia. At 
£1 Meqaourah, a valley in the desert, about nine 
leagues south of Chendy, there is a vast 9olleQtio|i pf 

* II. 100. 
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ruins consisting of eight small temples, connected by 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small 
chambers. The circuit of these ruins is 2715 feet, 
and the whole was surrounded by a double enclosure. 
The chief temple is in the centre. 

A few hundred paces from this place are seen two 
other buildings, one to the west and another to the east. 
Near the eastern temple there are traces of a large 
tank, protected from the sand by mounds of earth all 
round it, which are probably artificial. This tank 
was doubtless intended for the use of the temples, as 
we have observed to be the case in Egypt, where the 
sacred edifice was not near enough to the river to ren- 
der the water of the Nile available for religious and 
othjBr purposes. " *Though these ruins are so exten- 
sive, all is on a. small scale, the buildings as well as the 
materials; The greatest temple is only 34 feet long : 
on the pillars are figures in the Egyptian style, others 
in the same portico are fiuted after the Greek &shion. 
On the basis of one I thought I detected the remains 
of a zodiac. Time and the elements which have de- 
stroyed the antient Saba, seem to have been willing 
to spare the observatory of Meroe. Without making 
excavations it is easy to see the whole plan of the 
building. It is surprising that in all these ruins so 
few hieroglyphics are found. Only the six pillars 
which form the portico of the central temple have 
hieroglyphics ; all the other walls are without sculp- 
tures." 

Heeren conjectures this to be the antient Ammo- 
nium, the original seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whence issued those religious colonies which carried 
civilization, arts, and religion from Ethiopia as far. as 
the Delta and the Oasis of the Libyan Desert. This 
hypothesis so &r from being irreconcilable with the 
scantv notices of historical tradition, is in every r^ 
* Cailliaud^<|uoted by Heeren. 
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speet cdhfbhnable, so fkf as to i^hdW that Eihibpia 
was the parent of Egyptian cirili^atibn. But in the 
absence of more precise ihfbrtnatidh about these ruihs, 
and through the waiit of setilpttires on th^iti, wb can- 
not come to any positive coticliisidhs. This §tfktige 
irregtil«kt cdmbihation of tempKis and ehanibers at 
Me9aouriih seems to the Germail Writef Ah ckdditiDnal 
reason for belieiriti^ this to be the Ori^iisd site bf that 
far-femed oracle, which at la^t fbuhd its iiiost h^lloWbd 
abode in the Wide plains of Thfebes^ alid Dii the 
sand-girt island of the Wady feiWah; 

But Wfe have a Stotjr iii Dibdoi*us thfit se^es td 
confii'tti the notion of th^se temples clt M^^aoufah 
being the Chief residence bf the pdwerful priest ca^ 
of Meroe. In Ethiopia, ais in antieiit Egypt, this 
king Was bohtid to a most stiict dbs^HUHc^ of reli- 
gious rites, and almost every Het of his life was pre- 
flcnbed by the Unchan^iii^ laWs df the (college df 
priests; But ^ dd hot find atty ihit^ in Egyj^ df 
that complete subjugation iti which the sdvereigtls df 
Meroe wei-e hfeld; Pdr* thdi-Ci When the priesfe 
thihk prdpe^, they send & message tb the kiti^, Mh 
oMers for him to die. The gods^ they sayj hilve 
cdmmtinicated their pleasure, and ho thortal shohld 
dispute their commahds. It seeiiis that for iiiafiy 
generations the poor kings yielded implicit obedienbe 
tb the will of the priests, lind quietly subbiitted to 
death. But under Greek idfluence in Egypt a new 
order of things arose. In the time of the second 
Ftblethy, the Ethiopians had a king Ei-gatheues, 
who, by some chance of Other, had the benefit of a 
Greek educatioh, and was imbued with the know- 
ledge bf the tli^ek philosophy: The hierarchy, 
which in its Origin probably cdntaiiied (he first germ 
of civilitatioh, and wsts the protectoi* of commeree, 
and Uie f^ieud bf social life, UbW sufie^ed the fevet^es 
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justly due to its usurped and extn^vagant tyranny. 
The pupil of the schools of Greece came with a band 
of soldiers to the inaccessible place*, which con- 
tained the golden temple of the Ethiopians ; and he 
massacred all the priests. Like Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, who slew the idolatrous servants of Baal, by 
one vigorous effort he shook off the yoke of su- 
perstition, ** and arranged things according to his 
pleasure." 

To this or to some similar event we may trace the 
introduction of Grecian art into the state of Meroe ; 
for undoubtedly both the language and the archi- 
tectural forms of this nation were, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted by the rulers of Ethiopia during, and 
after, the dominion of the Ptolemies in Egypt. At 
Nagat in the desert there is a kind of portico with 
four Greek pilasters, two arched doorways, and an 
Egyptian window between, which is surmounted 
by three winged globes one above another; the 
whole crowned with a cornice, like that on the cap 
of the Memnon's head in the Museum. The two 
pilasters to the right have the echini of the Ionic c*o- 
lumn just below their capitals. 

There is a remarkable passage in Herodotus | 
which, taken in connection with what we now know 
of the monuments of Ethiopia, amounts almost to 
historical demonstration of the descent of religious 
colonies from the upper waters of the Nile. " Meroe, 
the parent city of the Ethiopians, is a large city. The 

* This ** inaccessible place" will agree very well with the site 
of Me^aourah. Professor Heeren, whose diligence in tracing the 
Ammonian worship deserves great praise, seems to go a little 
too far in wishing to change the word for temple i^veUt) into 
the word tktp {vavf) in this passage of Diodorus, and of Strabo 
(p. 823), who has evidently taken his account from the same 
source. 

t Cailliaud, pi. 13. $ 11.29. 
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ptopte Woi^hi{i ohly i2eui3 fliid DioUysild (AmtAoti 
Atid OdiHs), and thetn they honour ^i^tly. They 
hare ah oracle of Zeus ; arid thcfy tnake theii* expe- 
ditions (trrptLrevov&ui) whenever aiid wherever the 
dimity by hils oraeular answers orders them." Here we 
have tt distinct tiuditidtl that the jpH^sts df Merbe 
fbundfed colonies in obedietie<i t5 thfe ^11 of their 
deity ; dttd we havfe fUrthet" ^videhce thilt Ihri Amnion 
worship, which was carried down the Nile, was a 
sini{^]ei- AM pilr^r fdnti of i«li^dn than the mon- 
strdijs tombineitidtis that arose h^ldW the leataracts of 
Syeri^; The symbol df Antmbil with the wlm's head 
and the |iroc<^ssion of the sacred ship, repeated On Sci 
many mdilUments of Egypt and Nubia*, arfe the titt 
doubts evidfence of at least erie fortii Of religion 
(theire thight be dthei^ also) Spreading alotig the 
Whole course of the Nile. By thfe ship we tUay un- 
derstand to be indicatled thfe progress of ebloni^ation 
along the rit^r, and With it thfe difflisidn df the Am- 
tnoniah rittis j which^ in conjuhctidh with the sacred 
fot-ih of Isis-, tested not from theit wilriderings till they 
camti to the plains of the Delta and the borders of th& 
Mediterranean, where a setldnd bidspblis di* dty of 
An^inon received thii deities df MeiiHse. 

* In Galu, t)l. 45, ^i& sie6 thu shJJi paiiited ^ellbv^, tb risprfesfent 
prbbably ift^ gilding; 
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IVDI4N TE^P^^EQ, MONPLTTH TEVPIiES, &C. 

In ^ earli^F p^rt pf t}iis volume we alluded to cer- 
tain resemblances hetvfeen the temples of India and 
Egypt, and thpugl^ ^^e thin]^ it quite unnecessary here 
tp enter into a djscussioii pn a^y supposed origin of 
these similarities, our subjpct i^^ould be very imper- 
fectly illustrated without some short notice pf \\i^ 
rock-cut teniples qf Ii)di^> and the magnifipent pa- 
godas. 

One of the earliest mpi^up^ents that attracted the 
notipe of Europeans was tjie excavation of Elephanta*, 
sitiiated in ^ beautiful island of the san^e naipe, called 
by the natives Gqripura, or Mountain City. This 
island is in the bay of ]3onibay, seveu miles froip 
Bombay p^tle ; it \s aboii^ six miles in circumference, 
and copiposed of t^vo Jong hills with a narrow valley 
bet^eei^ thepi. 

Tl^e island has taken jts familiar name from a cp- 
lossal statue of fin elephant, cut out of a detached 
mass of blackish rock unconnected with any stratum 
below. This figure has had another on its bapk,^hich 
the old tr^^vellers call a young elephant, but which, as 
fsLT as we can judge from t]ie drawing of what remains 
of it, h^ much more probably been a tiger. The 
head and nf cV of this elepl^ant dropped off about 
1814, o^ng to a l^ree fissure that ran up through 
its back. The length of this pqlossal figure fh)m the 
forehefbd tq \]^ ropt of t\\e tail was 13 feet 2 inches, 

* Tak«B from W. Brtkine'* dwcription.—- Bombay Lit, Tnuui, 
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and the height at the head 7 feet 4 inches. The re- 
mains of this colossus stand about 250 yards to the 
ri^ht of the usual landing-place, which is towards the 
south part of the island. 

After proceeding up the valley till the two moun- 
tains unite, we come to a narrow path, after ascend- 
ing which there is a beautiful prospect of the northern 
part of the island, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
" Advancing forward and keeping to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which rises 
above it. 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massy pillars and 
two pilasters forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. The long ranges of columns that appear 
closing in perspective on every side, the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight, the darkness that obscures the interior of the 
temple, which is dimly hghted only by the entrances, 
and the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone 
figures ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the Uving rock, joined to the 
strange uncertainty that hangs over the history of this 
place — carry the mind back to distant periods, and 
impress it with that kind of uncertain religious awe 
with which the grander works of ages of darkness are 
generally contemplated. 

" The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts : the great temple itself, which is in the centre, 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the great 
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temple. These two chapels do not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and are 
considerably in recess, being approached by two nar- 
row passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it. After ad- 
vancing to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
grand excavation, exactly like the principal front 
which is first seen ; all the three fronts being hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of 
two huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other on the east 
and west, the grand entrance facing the north. The 
two wings of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excavation, but 
have no covered passage to connect them with it." 

This description of Mr. Erskine is accompanied by 
a plan from Mr. C. Daw; but even without it, the 
general disposition of the excavation will be pretty 
clear. 

From the northern entrance to the extremity of 
this cave is about 130^ feet, and from the east to the 
west side 133. Twenty-six pillars, of which eight 
are broken, and sixteen pilasters, support the roof. 
Neither the floor nor the roof is in the same plane, 
and consequently the height varies, being in some 
parts 17^, in others 15 feet. Two rows of pillars 
run parallel to one another from the northern en- 
trance and at right angles to it, to the extremity of 
the cave ; and the pilasters, one of which we have 
described as standing on each side of the two firont 
pillars, are followed by other pilasters and pillars also, 
forming on each side of the two rows already de- 
scribed, another row, running parallel to them up to 
the southern extremity of the cave. The pillars on the 
east and west front, which have been described as like 

VOL. I. s 
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those on the north side, are also continued across the 
temple from east tp west. Thus the raftges of pill$^ 
form a number of paralle) lines intersecting oi^^ 
another at right angles — th^ pillars of the ceptrs^l 
parts being considered as common to the two sets of 
intersecting lines* Th^ pillars yary both in their size 
and decorations, though thediSerence is not sufficient 
to strike the eye at first 

** They rise to upwards of half their height from a 
square pedestal, generally about 3 feet 5 inch)es each 
way, crowned at the top by a brpad bandage of the 
same shape ; above this, but divided fron^ it by a circu- 
lar astragal and two polygenic fillets, rises a sl^ort 
round fluted shafl, forming about a fourth of the 
column and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of beads binds round it a fillet 
composed of an ornament resembling l^ves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of which appesfrs below 
the cincture, while the superior extremity ris^s above, 
prqjecting and terminating gracefully in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow band di- 
vides this ornament from the round fiuted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital qf the 
column, and as giving it its character : its fluted form 
coalesces beautifiiUy with the fluted shaft below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin 
flat band or fillet, as if to retain it ; and above sup- 
ports a square plinth, on which rests the arph^trave 
that slopes away on each side in scrolls connected by 
a band or riband, till it meets the large transverse 
beam of rock which connects the range of pillars." 

The whole temple of Elephanta seems tp be pro- 
bably dedicated to Siva alone. All the walls are co- 
vered with reliefs (which are yet very little known fqr 
want of complete drawings), but are described as 
being in good proportion and producing rather a 
pleasing effect than the contrary. AU the sculpturva 



refer t6 the Inilian thythblo^', ahd as We have re- 
tbiirkedj the temple seems td hftre bten the special 
property of Siva, since he appeal^ very frequehtly 
with his usual attributes; In one place we see hini 
as half man and half Wonlilnj with 6he brbaSt and 
four hands, in otie Df whibh he holds th^ shake. The 
reliefs on the walls of this temple are ih some cases 
raised so high that they only adhere to the maiii maita 
by their backs; 

We do hot yet possess ahy Work dh Indian anti- 
quities, in whidh We have th^ great thohutiients of this 
pedple represehted With siich aeburacy as we fihd in 
the best works on Egypt. Cdnsequehtly it is impos- 
sible to discuss the character df antient Hindoo archi- 
tecture, and tb attempt a classification of it accdrding 
to its epochs, With ahy chance of success. It is ilbt 
merely pleasing Views that are sufficient for this pur- 
pose. We Want ground-plans, sections longitudiiisLl 
and transverse, details of all the ornahiental work^ 
atid apcumte dlmensidhs of the Whole; It is true 
that we possess many fihe views, which cdmprehehd 
some of the details, and We are enabled by means of 
them to come touch nearet* some probable cdnclu- 
siotis than We were thirty or forty years ago. 

In Mr. Daniell's Views in India (vol. v. pi. 7) we 
have a beautiful drawing of the north front bf the Ele- 
phanta cave, With its overhanging trees arid shrubs. 
His eighth plate is that which we have just given. 
" The vieW is taken hear the centre bf the temple 
looking westward. The space between fdur of the 
pillars is formed into a small teriiplcj sacred to Ma- 
hadiva (Siva), and has an entrance on each side, 
guarded by colossal figiires." The position of this 
small temple is marked in Mr. Daw's plan which we 
have referred to above. " On the walls are several 
groups of figures in basso-relievo, evidently relating 
to the Hindoo mythology ; tnaiiy of them are of co- 
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lossal dimensions and well executed. To the east and 
west are small apartments, decorated also in the same 
manner. This excavation is considerably elevated 
above the sea ; the floor, nevertheless, is generally 
covered with water during the monsoon season ; the 
rain being then driven in by the wind; a circum- 
stance to which possibly its present state of decay is 
chiefly owing.'* 

Larger* excavations of this kind are found in the 
neighbouring island of Salsette, where there is a 
Buddha temple cut in the rock, with an arched rpof, 
supported by two rows of octangular pillars, Mrith 
capitals of elephantK^aryatidest * horses and human 
figures are in some instances also represented on the 
capitals. The pillars, including the base and capitals, 
are about 14 feet high. Many of the pillars are 
evidently unfinished. At the extremity of the excava- 
tion is a cylindrical mass of stone, surmounted by a 
cupola-formed top, all cut out of the soUd mass. 
This stone is 23 feet high and 49 in circumference, 
and supposed to cover the remains of Buddha. 
But these are far surpassed by the temples of Ellpra, 
which are in the province of Hyderabad, about 
twenty miles north-west from Aurungabad the 
capital, and 239 east of Bombay. It may be con- 
sidered as near the centre of India. Here we have 
a granite mountain, which is of an amphitheatre-form, 
completely chiselled out from top to bottom, and 
filled with innumerable temples ; the god Siva alone 
having, it is said, about twenty appropriated to him- 
self. To describe the numerous galleries and rows 
of pillars which support various chambers lying one 
above another, the steps, porticos, and bridges of rock 
over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who have 

* See Salt's account, Transac. Bombay Lit. Soc voL i. 
f See Daniell's ViewS| vo\, y. pi. 12* 
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tbe opportunity to look at Darnell's designs*, which, 
incomplete as they are, and on too small a scale, will 
serve to give some idea of this wonderful place. The 
chief temple of the mountain is called Kailasaf, which 
is entered under a balcony, afler which we come to an 
ante-chamber 138 feet wide and 88 long, with many 
rows of pillars and adjoining chambers, which may 
have been apartments for pilgrims, or the dwellings 
of the priests. From} this chamber we pass through 
a great portico, and over a bridge, into a huge cham- 
ber 247 feet long and 1 50 broad, in the middle of 
which the chief temple stands of one mass of rock. 
This temple itself measures 103 feet long and 56 
wide ; but its height is most surprising, for it rises 
to above 100 feet in a pyramidal form. It is hol- 
lowed out to the height of 17 feet, and supported by 
four rows of pillars, with colossal elephants, which 
seem to bear the monstrous mass, and to give life and 
animation to the whole. From the roof of this mono- 
lith temple, which has a gallery of rock around it, 
bridges lead to other side arches, which have not yet 
been explored. This pyramidal building is covered 
with sculptures. ** Upon the whole," says Sir C. 
Malet, " this temple has the appearance of a magni- 
ficent fabric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me 
to be exactly in the same style as that of the modern 
Hindoo temples." 

The rock-cut temples of India are generally sup- 
posed to be of higher antiquity than pagodas § or 
temples, built on the surface of the earth ; but these 

* Drawings by Wales, under the direction of Thomas Daniell. 
There is also a set of ground-plans. 

t See ground-plan by Malet, Asiatic Researches, vol.- vi. and 
Daniell's plan. 

X Bbhlen, ii. 80. See Seely, Wonders of Ellora. 

^ The word pagoda is a corruption of Bhagavatif ** holy 
house," one of tbe seyeral names by which tbe Hindoo templQS 
are known. 
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perhatxs exdeed, in their dini^nsiohs and the finish of 
the several parts, eVen the most wonderful specimens 
bf Egyptian art. The most comnlon foi-ta of the 
Hihdoo pagodas is the pyramidal, of which one of 
the most remarkable is that of Chsllenibaram, oil the 
Cdromand^ coast, about thltty-four geogn*aphical miles 
south of Pondicherryj and seven from the sea. 

" The whole temple* with its attached buildings 
covers ail area of 1B32 feet by 936, (according to 
others 1230 feet by 960,) and is surrounded with 
a brick wallf 30 feet high and T thick, round 
which there is andther Wall furnished with bastions. 
The fbiir entrances ate under as many pyramids, 
t^hich. Up to the top of the portal, 30 f^t in height, 
are formed of free-stohe, drtiamented with sculptured 
figures. Above the portal, the pyraihid is btiilt bf 
tiles ot bricks, to the height of 150 feet, with a doat of 
cement upon it, which is covered with plates of cop- 
ptTy and orham^ntd of baked clay. On passing 
through the chifef portico of the Westfem propylaea, we 
see on the left an enorhioiis hall with more than lOOO 
pillars, which ar6 above 36 feet high, and covered 
ovfer with slabs 6f stdne ; this hall might have served 
ag a gallery for the prieste to walk abdUt in, just 
like the hypostyle halls of the Egyptiati temples. Ih 
the midi^t of these columns, and suri'ouhded by them, 
is a temple called that of eternity. On the right or 
sbiith side, we see the chief teinplcj With halls of several 
hundred pillars at the east and west end, also sup- 
porting a* flat roof of stone. The pagdda itself rests 
oil a basis 360 feet lofog and 260 broad, and rises 
to a surprising height. It is formed of blocks of 
stohe 40 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 5 thick, whith 

* Pohlen, ii. 84, 

f The butbr wall is bribk cased with stone : the inner is all of 
stone; The fotfr sided are turned respectively to the four car- 
dinal points. — Heeren^ India^ p. 74. 
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must have been brought about 200 * miles, as there 
are no stone quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
temple has a peristyle round it ; and thirty-six of the 
pillars, which are placed in six rows, and form the 
portico, support a roof of smooth blocks. The co- 
lumns are 30 feet high, and resemble the old Ionic 
pillar. The whole pyramid surpasses in size St. 
Paul's church in London, the latter being only 474 f 
feet long and 207 wide. The roof of the pyramid 
has a copper casing covered with reliefs referring to 
mythical subjects ; the gilding which was once on it 
is still visible. In the middle of the court-yard there 
is a great tank, surrounded with a galler}' of pillars 
and also an enclosure round it of marble, well po* 
lishedand ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded with a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here also 
there is a pagoda, which is but little inferior in size to 
the larger one ; but it contains only large dark cham- 
bers covered with sculptures, which have reference to 
the worship of certain deities, particularly Vishnu. 
The interior ornaments are in harmony with the whole ; 
from the nave of one of the pyramids there hang, on 
the tops of four buttresses, festoons of chains, in 
length altogether 548 feet, made of stqne. Each 
garland, consisting of twenty links, is made of one 
piece of stone 60 feet long ; the links themselves are 
monstrous rings 32 inches in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. One chain is broken, 
and hangs down from the pillar. In the neighbourhood 
of the pagodas there are usua;lly tanks and basins 
lined with cement, or buildings attached for the pur- 
pose of lodging pilgrims who come from a distance. 

* 50 meilen. 

f These dimensious are not exact, even making allowance for 
Berlin feet. 
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It iS) hOweVelr, bflen the bafife that the adjoining build- 
ihgis, as Well as the external ornatheiits in general, are 
ih bad teiste, ahd the Work of a later age than the 
pagoda itself.** 

Some of the most striking poittts of i«senibfance be- 
tween a Hihdoo and an £]gyptian tetiiple maj be de- 
duced from a coitiparison of this description with what 
W^ have said about the saered btiildihgs of Egypt. 
I'he pyliitnidal entrances of the Indian pei^odas^ £ire 
analogous to the Egyptian prbpyla, While the large 
pillared rooms which Support a flat roof df stcJue^ at-e 
^nd frequently in the temples of both cOuritHes. 
Among the numerbus divisions of the excavations bf 
Ellora there is an upper stdlry of the Damtatdra, bi* 
the temple of Vishnu*s incarnatiohs, the tbof of which 
is supported by sixty-fout square based pillars, eight 
hi each row. This chattiber is about 100 ffeet wide, 
dnd sbmewhat deeper, aUd a& to general design may 
b^ compared with the excavated chambers of Egypt, 
which are supported by square columns. The massy 
materials, the dark chambers, and the walls covered 
with highly wrought sculptures ; and the tanks near 
the temples, with their eUclosure of stdne, and the 
steps for the pilgriUls, Are alsd equally chatacteristic 
of a pagoda and an Egyptian tettiple. To this We 
may add the high thick wall, of a rectangular fotin, 
earried all round the sacted spot : it iii, however, prin- 
cipally the massy strUdure of these surrounding Walls 
which fortns the point of comparison, ds Greek temples 
also had a wall eiiclosing the saci^d gfound, alid the 
temples and churches of all countries ate as a general 
*ule separated from unhallowed ground, if ndt by 
strong Walls, at least by some mark which determities 
the extent bf the sacred precincts. Yet there is a fur- 
ther resemblance worth noticing between some of 
these Hindoo pagodas, and the great temple of Fhtha 
* See Daniell's View of Madura, ia the Carnatic. 
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at Memphis. Tha Egyptian temple l^ad fpur chief 
entrances, ox prppyla, 'turned to tlie foup cardinal 
poipts of the eompas^; which i^ vlIsq the ease with 
the pagoda of Chalembaramj with another at 8iri]ugan), 
and probably others also. The pagoda of Chalemi- 
baraoi, according to Indian tradition, i? oiie of the 
oldest in their country, and this opinion is cpnfirnied 
by the appearance of the principal temple contained 
within the i^alls ; but other parts, such as the pyra- 
midal entrances, the highly finished sculptures, and 
the chain festoons, must be the work of s^ Is^ter date. 
It seeins probable then th^^t this enormous religioup 
edifice was the grqwth of many ages, each adding 
something to enlarge and p^rf^ct the work of former 
days. 

It is rather hazardous to point put minor i^sem- 
blanees between Egyptian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. Bnt 
oQe of Danieirs view^ (v. 21) has a Hindoo temple 
in the hack ground, which has a yery EJgyptii^n ap- 
pearance. It is near Mayalipuram* There j^re four 
pillars in front, the twp extreme ones occupying the 
angles, and having behind them, in a right angle with 
tiie first row, three other pillars (one may be ft 
pilaster). Thus the front row and the side rows form 
a porticp, which is covered over with flat stones, ex- 
actly in the Egyptian fashion. In the centre of the 
wall, at the back part of the portico, there appears to 
be a door. 

Among the oldest pagodas are those of Devagiri 
(God's mountain), otherwise called Dowlutabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Ellora. There are three of a 
pyramidal form, without sculptures, and each su|t- 
mounted by Sivy's trident 3ut one of the finest 
speciipens in India is the * Great Pagoda at Tanjora, 
(Vol. ii. No. 2^i in DanielFs Drawings,) which isdo" 
* From the descripti^q Moampaoying the plates,* 
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dicated to the god Siva. It is considered the most 
magnificent in the Tanjore dominions, and indeed is 
the finest specimen of the pyramidal temple in all 
India. It is resorted to by vast multitudes on days 
of public festival. Although this building is of a form 
that occurs frequently in the Deccan (the southern part 
of the peninsula), it differs materially both with re- 
gard to the style of its external decoration, and the 
form of its termination at the top. It is about 200 
feet in height, and stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, the top of which, along their whole 
extent, is decorated in the usual manner, with bulls 
sacred to the divinity, to whose service the temple is 
devoted. The interior contains a chamber or hall 
that has no light except from lamps. It is unfor- 
tunate that we do not yet possess drawings of the 
Hindoo buildings, accompanied by plans of such a cha- 
racter, that their accuracy should be above all question. 
Danieirs "view, though very beautiful, differs consi- 
derably from that by Hodges, in Maurice's Hindoo- 
stan, and possibly may have received some little em- 
bellishments*. The striking resemblance between the 
main part of the Tanjore pagoda and the form of a 
pyramid has led to various conjectures, and to a com- 
parison between it and the tower of Belus at Baby- 
lon. When we come to treat of the pyramids of 
Egypt we shall discuss more fully the various build- 
ings of this class that are found in different parts of 
the globe. 

Buildings of this shape are found also on the small 
island of Ramisseram, between Ceylon and the conti- 
nent of India. The chief pagoda here has the form 
of a truncated pyramid, and reminds the spectator of 
the similarly constructed propyla of Egypt. The 
outer side of this pagoda has been painted red, a prac- 
tice, it should be remarked, common to the Egyptians 

• Valentia, i. 356. 
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and Hindoos, both of whotn iilso wei-e in the habit of 
plastering tbe walls oti which reliefs were to be exe- 
cuted. 

But latet discoveries have made ktlown to us 
buildings, in the interior eveh of Java, possessihg the 
Same characteristics as some of the Hindoo temples. 
"*The interior df thfe island, particularly the south 
east part, is rich in monumehts of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which riot only prove that these arts 
Were otice diffused here, but were raised to a height 
of pet^ection scarcely known on the continent. All 
these hibnuments belong to the class of constructed 
buildings : excavated tferi[iples are not found, so far Us 
we yet know. The largest edifices ai^ at Branbanan, 
very tie^t the centre of the island. Five paliillelo- 
grams, each larger one including the next sthfeUerj 
contain no less than twd hutidred and ninety-six little 
temples or chapels. The priticipal temple has the 
pytumidal form, and before its entrance there fcire 
statues of colossal size like watchtnen. The Whole 
was l/rithout doubt dedicated to the Brahmanical wor- 
ship, and reminds Us, in its plan, of the pagodas of 
Siringam, with their sevenfold enclosure. Whether 
there dre any certain traces of Buddha f worship in 
Java, particularly at Boro-Bodo, is still doUbtfUl.'* 
This sevenfold enclosure rettiittds us also of the sevell 
enclosures of Ecbataiia, described by Herodotus. 
There does tiot, hoivever, appear to be ferny resetii- 
blance betweetl the pillars of an Egyptian and a 
Hindoo temple, which are aUioUg the most charac- 
teristic marks of the fbrnier, and cannot readily be 
confounded with those of any othet- country. As feu* 
as we can judge from Daniell's sketches, the pillats 
of a Hindoo temple are generally angular, arid the 

* Heeren, India, p. 79« 

t See J. Crawfurd's account of the ruins of Boro«Budor, or 
Boro-Bodo, Bombay lit. Trans. voL ii. 
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capitals seem hardly referable to any general forms, or 
to admit of complete classification. 

Among the works of art and unwearied labour to 
which the religious system of the Egyptians gave 
rise, we must not omit to mention monolith temples. 
A monolith temple properly means a temple with a 
single chamber in it, cut out of one piece of rock. In 
this sense the temple of Ipsambul, had it only a single 
apartment, might be called a monolith temple, as well 
as the great chapel at Ellora, which we have already 
spoken of in our short notice of those wonderful 
Indian excavations. But the Egyptian temples, pro- 
perly called monoliths, were chambers generally of 
moderate dimensions, cut in a mass of rock, which 
was then transported from the quarry to the precincts, 
or into the interior of some temple. The smaller 
monoliths were placed in the sanctuary. It is not 
then so much the magnitude of most Egyptian mono- 
lith temples which causes our surprise, as the im- 
mense labour of removing masses so large from the 
quarries of Syene, as far as the Delta. The follow- 
ing description of the monolith of Amasis, will best 
explain what the term properly means. 

*' Amasis* brought a monolith from Elephantine, 
in the conveyance of which he employed two thousand 
men, boatmen of the Nile, for the space of three full 
years. The length of this monolith, measured along 
the roof, on the outside, is 31 J feet (Greek), the 
breadth 21, and the height 12. The length of the 
chamber in the interior is* 28 J feet, the breadth 18, 
and the height 7 J. The monolith lies near the 
entrance of the sacred place, for it was never actually 
taken into it, owing, as they say, to the follow- 
ing reason: — The architect one day, as they were 
moving the thing along, uttered a deep groan ; for 
he was wearied with the length of time wWch he had 

* Herod, ii. 175. 
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beeA employed at this work. AmadiSj they say, 
beifag induced by this to reflect a little on the inatter, 
^6\M not let then! more the md^s akiy fuHher. But 
there is another stoty iLboUt it to this effect ; that one 
of the then who helped to manage the lererd dnd roUei-s 
was crushed by the tnonolith, and that thiis Was the 
cause of its not being conteyed any fhrther." The 
solid ctmtents df this monolith, supposing the etterior 
and interior sidfes to be vertical, Would be* about 
4124} cubical feet, deductihg frOm the whole solid 
contents, the mass of the excavated part The 
Weight then Would be aboiit 660,150 avoirdupois 
poiinds, dr 304 tons lOcwt. Sqts. 141bs., estimating 
the specific gravity of red Egyptian granite dt 2.654, 
that of Water being unity. This was it cdnsiderable 
mass to carry about six hundred miles, though it is 
inferior ih weight to the larger obelisks. 

The great Indian motiblith temples Were cilt otit df 
the solid rock on the spot, and left to stand iii their 
original position, f On the Cdromaridel coast, about 
twenty- five geographical ihiles fVom Madras, is Mava- 
lipuram, or more correctly Mah^balipuram, the city of 
the great Bali, which contains seveh monohth pago- 
das, of which only one at present is on dry land, the 
other six beihg visible at low Watferi rising up like 
rocks, and elttending a cdnsiderable wcty into the sea. 
" Every building of this enormdus town, whose re- 
mains are spread about the valley to the extent of 

* We have assumed the Greek foot as equal to the English, 
cor object being merely to give the reader an approximate idea 
of tile magnitude of this monolith. 

t Bdhlen, voi. ii. p. 81 . Id an appendix he refers to the Asiatic 
Trans, vol. ii. p. 258, where it appears from the latest examination 
of thiscoast^hatthefactof the sea having destroyed any pagodas 
is denied. The traditioil of the great Bali is said to refei- rather 
to a place on the Malabar coast. The rHal name of these re- 
mains on the Coromandel coast, is said to be MahAtHaiaiparam, 
or the city of the great moantaiii.^-'See Lord Valentia, vol. i. 
p. 380. 

t3 
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twelve miles, \Fas hewn out of the rock, and then the 
interior of each was chiselled out ; occasionally a 
block of stone was put in to make up for any defect. 
A whole mountain in fact was cut up to make 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and single masses of 
rock were formed into groupes of animals and mytho- 
logical figures, mostly referring to the worship of 
Siva, but occasionally also to Vishnu and his Ava-^ 
taras (incarnations). The completion of the princi- 
pal temple seems to have been stopped by some phy- 
sical cause, for a great rent passes from the top of it 
right down to the ground. Perhaps an earthquake 
may have brought in the sea, and destroyed this city 
of ffiants/' 

Vol. V. plate 1, of Daniell's Views, contains a view 
of the sculptured rocks at Mavalipuram. *' *This view 
is a representation of several rocks which have been 
wrought by the Hindoos into curious architectural 
forms on the outside, and in the lower part excavated 
for the purpose of religious worship. These rocks 
are of very hard coarse granite ; nevertheless the 
ornamental parts appear to have been executed with 
a considerable degree of skill, which is very evident 
on the western side, being there sheltered from the 
corroding effect of the sea air. A lion and an ele- 
phant appear in the centre ; the former is much larger 
than nature, but of inferior art to some others in the 
neighbourhood : the latter is about the natural size ; 
it is well designed, and the character of the animal 
strongly expressed.*' Unfortunately we have only 
two plates of these curious remains : pi. 2 is the 
entrance of an excavated Hindoo temple at Mava- 
lipuram. " This rock, like the former, is of coarse 
granite ; the excavation consists of one large apart- 
ment,*of an oblong form, having a small temple at- 
tached to the side opposite the entrance. Tiie roqf 

♦DanieU, 
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is supported on the sides and front by a double range 
of columns, all curiously, and not inelegantly, foi-med 
of the natural rock. Those on the outside are com- 
posed of a lion, sitting on a double plinth, forming 
the lower part of the shail, which rising octagonally 
and tapering, terminates in a capital, consistinfr of 
three men on horseback supporting the cornice, above 
which are small ornamental temples in basso-relievo." 
To the right of this rock-cut temple the rocks are 
sculptured with figures of men and animals, such as 
elephants, lions, some in repose, but most of them in 
motion. Some of these figures are said to be well 
executed ; but we must wait for a Gau to visit them, 
before we shall be able to form any just estimate of 
them from drawings. 

It is conjectured that these colossal remains of 
Mahabalipuram, which are undoubtedly of high anti« 
quity, and could only be accomplished in a long series 
of ages, may be the site of a trading town, which 
Ptolemy speaks of in his seventh book, under the 
name of Maliarpha. 

None of the very largest specimens of Egyptian 
monolith temples are now found, having most pro- 
bably been destroyed by the barbarians who have oc- 
cupied Egypt since it ceased to belong to the eastern 
empire. But a specimen of considerable dimensions 
still remains where we should perhaps least expect to 
find one, at a place in the Delta, called Tel m.^|^^i,- 
or the hill of Tmai, the antient Thmouis. -^^'tk^. 
never a city of any great importance, though ^Wie find 
the Nome of which it was the capital, mentioned by. 
Herodotus* as one of the military divisions of lower 
Egypt. In Mr. Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica we 
have a drawing of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
which, on the whole, a^ees very well with the de- 
scription and drawing in Lord Valentia^s-bookf} who, 
•11.166, t LordValentiajlk.4?Q> 
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we believfe, Was the ifrst traveller to notice it. The 
material is a red granite highly polished, 23 feet 
4 inches high, 12 feet B inches broad in the front, 
and 1 1 feet 3 inches deep on the outside. Accoixilng 
to Mr. Burton's drawing, which presents a full front 
Tiew, the face of the monolith is strictly rectangular, 
as well as the doorway or chamber excavated in it, 
except that the upper part of the doorway is cut 
into the form of an arch. Lord Valentia*s, which 
is a half-side view, shows that the whole chamber 
has its interior roof cut out into a curve. The cham- 
ber is described as being 8 feet 8 inches broad and 9 
feet 2 inches deep. The whole stands on a pedestal of 
the same material, about 6j feet high, (according to 
Mr. Burton's, drawing — supposing Lord Valentia's 
dimensions of the upper part to be exact,) which 
again rests on two layers of stones one above the 
other, and, together, a foot or two higher than the 
granite block above them. Another layer of stones 
appears from the drawing to be uhder the two just 
mentioned ; all together, probably, forming part of 
the steps Which, we may presume, once led to the 
doorway. Lord Valentia makes the whole height, 
including pedestal and the two layers, 34 feet 7 
inches, which does not agree with Mr. Burton's pro- 
portions of the lower parts. There is a large crack 
behind running down the back, one also on each 
side, and apparently another in the front over the 
arch of the dodrway. This may have been caused 
by the earthquakes which have occasionally visited 
the Delta; and which, at one visitation, threw down 
an obelisk at Heliopolis according to the testimony 
of Abd-allatif The top of the monolith is not flat, 
but elevated to a point in the centre, as Lord Va- 
lentia and his fellow-travellers found wheH viewing 
it at a distance. This pyramidal top is also repre- 
sented in Mr. Burton's drawing, and its height, aq* 
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cording to the French, is about J 1 -finches. An ele- 
vation of this monolith is given in the Egypte (v. pi. 
29), according to v^hich the whole height, including 
the supports, is 36 English feet, and the height of 
the monoUth itself, 23 feet 6^ inches. 

In both drawings (Lord Yalentia's and Mr. Bur- 
ton's) there appears a kind of bar attached to the 
back of the chamber, and rather more than half way 
up it, running across in a horizontal direction; this 
is probably a part of the material that has been leflt, 
either to strengthen the monolith or for some other 
purpose, which we cannot conjecture. The front has 
had a border of hieroglyphics round it, part of which 
Mr. Burton has been able to give in his drawing, 
though it is said, in the short description accompany- 
ing the French plate, that " they are very much 
effaced, and for that reason could not be copied." 
There is nothing peculiar in their form. Over the 
lintel there is one cartouche, consisting of three 
figures, which are — a disk of the sun, a water pitcher 
with a handle of the usual form, and another wrater 
pitcher without a handle, but with two straight pro- 
jections on the upper part of it, which might serve 
to hold it by. We have not hitherto been able to 
find this cartouche any where else except on a tablet 
in the Cosseir road, of which Mr. Burton has also 
given an exceedingly clear and distinct drawing — 
somewhat different in its execution from the clumsy 
and almost unintelligible hieroglyphic forms in the 
last edition of ChampoUion's Precis. 

The monolith of Tel et Tmai stands in a kind of 
enclosure, which has once had a wall. Blocks of 
various forms are seen around it in the drawing, some 
of which may possibly belong to two similar mono- 
liths which it is conjectured were placed on each side 
of it. In an adjoining enclosed area there are large 
blocl^s of granite, one of wjiich bear^ the fi^re of i^ 
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ftim with fout horns. ** *Two, which Were Visible, 
were long and twisted, diverging horizontally from 
the top of the forehead : a third Was shorter, a little 
curved, perfectly smooth, and lying close to the ftuie ; 
the fourth was concealed." The eame head With a 
double set of horns is found amohg the sculptured of 
Catnak, and is one of the forms under which Anltiion 
is represented. 

It will be seen, by comparing the dimensions of the 
Thtiiouis monolith with that of Amasist that the pro- 
portions of the two were very different ; the longest 
line in that of Amasis being the horizbntal depth of 
the stone, and ih that of Thmouis the vfertical height. 
The latter agrees in its fortn and proportions much 
more nearly with the small monolith which Denon 
found in the great temple of PhllfiB. — (See pi. 41.) 

A monolith temple, like that of Amasis, was as 
valuable as a small stone quarry, and that sUch te- 
mains were used by the Arabs for building purposes, 
we may learn from the following account of Abd- 
allatif^ and Makrizi, another Arab writer : — 

"tThe most marvellous thing in the ruins of 
Memphis is the green chamber. It is made of a 
single stone 9 cubits high, 8 longj and 7 broad. In 
the middle of this stone a niche or hole is hollowed 
but, which leaves two cubits of thickness for the sides^ 
as well as for the top and bottom. All the rest forms 
the interior capacity of the chamber. It is quite 
covered both outside and inside with sculptures en 
creiijc (intaglios) and in relief. On the outside is 
the figure of the sun in the east, and a great ntlttiber 
of stars, spheres, men, and animals. The men are 
represented in different attitudes, some stationary, 
others moving; some have their dresses tucked up 
to allow them to work, others carry materials, and 
lastly, we see some giving orders. It is evident that 
* Lord Vftientia. t l^e Sacy, tr&nslat. p. 186. 
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these representations refer to important things, re- 
markable actionSt and represent under emblems very 
profound secrets. It is also clear> that all this has 
not been done for mere amusement, and that such 
efforts of ^xt have not had ornament only for their 
object This niphe was firmly fixed on supports of 
massy granite, find placed in a magnificent temple 
constructed of enormous stones put together with the 
most perfect art." 

Another Arab writer speaks of seeing this mono- 
lith in the palace of the Pharaoh who was contem^ 
porary mih Mose» : he describes it as beipg as green 
as myrtle, with stars and celestial spheres upon it 

Makrizi, speaking of the same monolith, adds some 
other curious particulars. " There was at Memphis 
a house (chamber) of that hard granite, which iron 
cannot cut It was formed of a single stone, and on 
it there was sculpture and writing. On the front, 
oyer the entrance, there were figures of serpents pre- 
senting their breasts. This stone was of such a 
weight, that several thousand men together could 
not move it The Emir Sei'f-eddin Scheikhou Omari 
brake this green chamber about the year 750 of the 
Hegira (a. d. 1349), and you may see pieces of it 
in the convent which he founded, and in the jafn$/ 
(mosque) which he caused to be built in the quarter 
of the Sabseans outside of Cairo." 

It is evident that Makrizi, when he speaks of the 
serpents, is describing the winged globe over the 
doorway. This monolith was probably made of a 
species of green granite, which is sometimes con- 
founded with green porphyry. 

M. Denon found two monoliths of small dimen- 
sions in the island of Phil$, both of them in the great 
temple, and placed respectively at the extremity of 
two adjoining sanctiiaries. (See pi. 41.) The di- 
mensions of one of them are 6 feet 9 inches in 
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height *, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches 
deep. The material is granite. Three winged globes, 
one above another, decorate the architrave of the 
doorway ; the frieze and cornice are ornamented 'with 
a series of serpents erect ; the holes in which the 
hinges of the door were fastened are still visible, from 
which we may conclude with Denon, that these mo- 
noliths, sometimes at least, were niade to hold some- 
thing, either the sacred utensils or some sacred ani- 
mal. And this notion is certainly confirmed by the 
representations given by Denon, (pi. 125,) taken 
from the linen of a mummy, in one of which we see 
the bird itself in its monolith chamber, and a grating 
attached to the doorway. Several other sketches 
of the monolith chambers are given, all tending* to 
show that, occasionally at least, such was the use to 
which these little temples were appropriated. 

Mr. Hamilton f found at Gau Kebir, at the Hirthest 
extremity of the temple, a monolith chamber of the 
same charactier as those which Denon describes. It 
had a pyramidal top, and measured 12 feet in heig-ht 
and 9 in width at the base. Within were sculptured 
hawks and foxes, with priests presenting offerings 
to them, and the same ornaments on the door- 
way as are seen on the entrances to the great tem- 
ples. Mr. Hamilton conjectures that this monolith 
was intended to hold some sacred animal Its form 
(the pyramidal top) may be compared with that in the 
Kailasa at Ellora. 

All this specimens of art of this description are in- 
significant when compared with the great monolith 
of Amasis already described, or with another half^ 
kind of monolith which Herodotus (ii. 155) saw 
within the temenos (sacred enclosure) of Buto in the 
Delta. This latter had its four perpendicular sides 
formed of a single stone. Each side was of equal di- 
* French measure. f p. 267. 
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mensions, 60 feet in length and 60 in height. The 
roof was formed of another single stone which covered 
the whole, and projected six feet beyond the edge of the 
vertical walls. This monolith would present a face as 
laige as would be formed by three adjoining houses, 
each of 20 feet frontage, and raised to the height 
of 60 feet, which is considerably above the ordinary 
elevation of three-story houses. The stone that 
covered the roof was 72 feet square, which would 
§^ve an area of 5184 square feet, a space nearly 
equal to half the area of St. Martin's church. Enor- 
mous as these dimensions may seem, we may almost 
believe that Herodotus has not exaggerated them when 
we look on the two great colossi seated on the plain 
of Thebes. 

Before we leave the subject of monoliths, it will be 
worth while to notice a curious resemblance between 
a piece of Egyptian antiquity and the immoveable 
rock-cut monoliths of Mahabalipuram. At El Modn, 
a place on the east bank of the Nile (latitude 28° 500, 
Mr. Hamilton discovered within an enclosure 70 
feet square, an insulated rock apparently excavated 
into the form of an Egyptian temple, with outer and 
inner doorways resembling those of a regular temple, 
surmounted by the globe and serpents. IVIr. Hamilton 
remarks that this is the only instance that he had seen 
in Egypt of a rock excavated for religious worship. 
In Nubia temples excavated in the mountain rock are 
not uncommon, but the fact of this at Modn standing 
alone, gives it a striking resemblance to the Hindoo 
pagodas already described. 

If we possessed complete and accurate drawings of 
all the great Hindoo monuments, we might possibly 
succeed in classifying them according to their age and 
character ; but, in the absence of such aids, we can- 
not go further than to make some probable conjec- 
tures, which will not be without their use in reference 

vol, I. u • 
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to the architecture of Egypt. The following^ remarks 
are partly suggested by wnat Heeren* has said on the 
subject of Hindoo architecture ; and though we do not 
always assent to all his opinions, it is not easy to name 
a writer who is in general so judicious and well in- 
formed about his subject. 

Indian architecture, we mean that of their constructed 
buildings, has undoubtedly its original type in the 
pyramidal form ; but this has no connection with 
excavated temples, and must have an entirely different 
origin. Heeren remarks that the pyramidal form of 
architecture is that which prevails in India properly 
so called, on this side of the Ganges ; while in Ava 
and Pegu, the edifices seem to follow the type of tents^ 
which would indicate that the original form was iutro- 
duced there by a Nomadic people. The notion of a 
pyramidal-formed building (the simplest shape of 
which is nothing more than a building with sloping^ 
sides) would be derived from the appearance of a hill, 
and would be first put into practice by an attempt to 
raise mounds of earth, which, from the nature of their 
material, would result in sloping sides. It would -soon 
be evident in the infancy of architecture, that to raise 
a building to any great height, it would be most con- 
venient to diminish the horizontal sectiou. as the 
height increased. To preserve the form of steps 
also round it, would be convenient both for the con- 
struction of the edifice and for the ascent to the top, 
where we can have no doubt that religious rites were 
performed. Again, the direction of the four sides to 
the .four points of the compass, is an indication that 
astronomical Isnowledge was beginning to be acquired 
when one of its essential elements was incorporated 
into the structure of a religious edifice. 

The pyramidalt pagodas of India show a prog^ress 
ia building from the rudest unornamented forma of 
* Indift; p, 64, &g, f Heeren, p. 66| ^7. 
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Um simple pyramid to the lighter construction of the 
upper parts and the decoration of the whole exterior 
with sculpture ; finally, they seem to have terminated 
in mere propyla or gateways conducting to the sacred 
places, lahen the whole was surrounded with a wall 
double, or even sevenfold, within which were built all 
the necessary apartments; such as great chambers, 
with flat roofs supported by pillars afler the Egyptian 
fashion ; buildings for the sacred animals represented 
in a colossal form ; other chambers containing all the 
sacred apparel for processions and ceremonies ; tanks 
for the pilgrims and the priests to bathe in, &c. Thus 
these buildings show a, kind of progress resembling 
that which we believe to be self-evident from the very 
inspection of some existing Egyptian temples — in 
both cases the sanctuary at first stood single, and was 
of moderate dimensions, till the devotion of kings 
or wealthy persons, encouraged by the zeal of the 
priests, raised around it numerous structures far 
larger and more splendid than the original temple. If 
we compare the old rude pagoda of Conjeveram (near 
Seringapatam) with the lighter structure of Tanjore, 
we cannot fail to see that the former belongs to an 
earlier and more primitive type. It is described by 
Lord Valentia as " of rude massive sculpture, and 
built in the same style of architecture as one of the 
temples carved out of the rocks at the seven pagodas. 
At the entrance were four monstrous lions and a bull 
of clay, evidently modem. The pagoda itself is 
pyramidal, ending in a sort of dome at top." It 
seems not improbable, as we have already remarked 
from Gau, that the facade of Ipsambul is the type of 
the propyla of Luxor ; for not only does the inclina* 
tion of the boundary-lines on each side of the front 
show the pyramidal structure, but the whole face 
also of the rock, a hewn temple, slopes downwards 
like one of the four sides of a pyramid. This is alsq 
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the case in the propyla of Edfou and others, the 
horizontal section at the top bein^ considerably less 
in both dimensions, than that at the base. From this 
it would follow that the pyramidal form of building 
must have existed before the temple of Ipsamhul was 
hewn out of the rock, and this is an inference that 
will be rendered more probable when we come to 
examine the character of the Nubian edifices. At 
present we need say no more on this subject, except 
(for the sake of obviating' any misconception as to 
our meaning) that we do not suppose the great pyra- 
mids at Jizeh to be the oldest buildings in Egypt as 
some writers have done, principally arguing from the 
supposed absence of hieroglyphics on those enormous 
structures. 

It is generally imagined, and we have partly ac- 
quiesced in the opinion, that the origin of Egyptian 
architecture is to be sought for in excavations of the 
solid rock. This is of all opinions the most probable, 
but it involves another opinion also, which is perhaps 
equally well founded, that the most sntient monu- 
ments of Nubia are the genuine produce of that 
country, and are not derived fi-om any other, certainly 
not from those of India. For whatever resemblances 
we may have pointed out between the forms of Hindoo 
and Egyptian art, are by no means intended to lead to 
the conclusion, that either nation borrowed from the 
other. We believe that Egyptian architecture had its 
origin in two types which were combined — the pyra- 
midal form and the excavation in the rock. And these 
rock excavations undoubtedly received new decorations 
in the course of time, so that the most splendid among 
them, such as Ipsambul, may be, and probably are, 
in some of the details, posterior even to some ex- 
isting temples. As to Indian architecture, as far 
as we know it from plates already published, there 
appears \q us no evidence at all that its origin is to be 
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sought for in rock excavations ; but it appears more 
probable that these excavations were made after the 
art of building was known and practised with success. 

An examination of the view which we have given 
of part of the interior of Elephanta, will show that it 
is an imitation of a constructed building. Here we 
see a regular column, with that form of plinth or 
block on the top, which is so common in Hindoo 
buildings : we observe the architrave passing from 
the top of one pillar to the top of another ; and, iu 
fact, as complete an imitation of a Hindoo roof as can 
possibly be made. No one, we think, will argue that 
the original cave was first cut rudely in the rock with 
mere square pillars, which were afterwards fashioned 
into a form to imitate the roof of constructed edifices. 
This indeed, if admitted, would only prove that the 
pillars and roof, in their complete form, were first 
used in edifices above ground, and then applied as a 
decoration to those previously cut out of the solid rock. 
But the iskct of the interior of Elephanta^ as it now is, 
being posterior to regularly-constructed buildings, is 
undeniable. It would be just as reasonable to look 
for the origin <^Grecian architecture in the catacombs 
of Alexandria*, as for that of India in the caves of 
£Iephanta. 

The construction of the roof in the interior of a 
temple near Muddunpore (eighty miles S.W* from 
Patna) is exactly the same as we have described in 
an Egyptian temple. The pillars (see DanielPs View, 
vol. V. pi. 16) seem to be octangular in the lower 
part; the middle part of the shaft is fourteen or 
sixteen — angular; and the upper part cylindrical, 

* See the view of these catacombs, by Luigi Mayer, in 
' Views in Egypt/ from the original drawings in the possession 
of Sir Robert' Ainslie. London, 1804. This volume contains a 
few good drawings^ accompftoied by the uiual quantity of worth* 
less iettar-prMs. 
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crowned with a cylindrical capital of larger diameter 
than the shafl of the pillar. On the top of this 
capital there rests a block, cut into four sloping and 
projecting scroll-like faces, exactly like those above 
the capitals in the pillars of Elephanta. Long beams 
of stone pass from the top of one pillar to that of the 
nearest in the same row, both transversely and longi- 
tudinally, so that the ends of four architraves rest on 
the four members composing the top of each pillar. 
This strong frame- work is covered with flat slabs of 
stone. The four members which we have just spoken 
of seem to form an important part of a Hindoo pillar ; 
and in some cases, as at Bangalore (N. lat. 13°, E. 
Ion. 77^), to occupy the place of a capital 

There is no difference whatever between the prin- 
ciple on which the roof at Muddunpore is constructed, 
and that of Elephanta, which is cut out of the rock : 
the latter is the copy of the former. This pillar of 
Elephanta, of which a pretty distinct idea may be 
obtained from the nearest one in the foreground of 
our view, occurs also in the excavations of the neigh- 
bouring island of Salsette, and in the caves of Ellora. 

Heeren remarks, that the shape of the pyramid 
necessarily excludes the notion of the arch, though the 
form of the latter was well known to the Hindoos, of 
which we have an example in the large excavation 
of Salsette. Several Hindoo buildings, also, are of a 
cupola-shape, which would hardly be used among a 
people where the principle on which an arch is con- 
structed was unknown. But as we are unacquainted 
with the antiquity of the structures to which we 
allude, and have no means of forming any opinion 
about them except from a mere drawing intended for 
picturesque effect, it is quite impossible to come to 
any safe conclusion. 

It is a strong argument against the Hindoos 
knowing anything of the construction of the arcb. 
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that they did not employ it for bridges, where its 
convenience recommends it in preference to any other 
form. In Lord Valentia's Travels (vol. i. p. 442) we 
have a view of the remains of an antient bridge 
over the Cavery, at Sivasamudra. It is formed of 
large columns of dark granite, each about 2 feet 
in diameter and 20 long, set upright, like the posts 
of a door, and joined at the top by another beam cor- 
responding to the lintel. When the bridge was used, 
we suppose planks were laid from one cross-beam to 
the next, after the manner of the . bridge at Babylon, 
which Herodotus describes. 

The exquisite polish that we observe on most of the 
Egyptian figures in the Museum, and also on the 
large granite block brought from Thebes by Belzoni 
(commonly called an altar), is the more surprising 
when we consider the excessive hardness of the ma- 
terial. The finger, as it moves along the face of the 
colossus opposite to the Menmon, cannot detect the 
slightest roughness, nor indeed the least irregularity 
in the surface, except what is unavoidable from the 
compound nature of the material (granite) of which 
the statue is formed. But the walls, pillars, and other 
minor parts of the Hindoo temples, such as statues 
and figures of beasts, are wrought to a fineness of 
polish which surpasses, if possible, that effected by the 
Egyptian masons and sculptors. The Hindoo, even 
at the present day, succeeds in giving to the hardest 
granite the polish and smoothness of the best-made 
glass. It would appear not unlikely that similar 
methods were in use among the antient Egyptians, 
whose tools were probably just as simple as those 
used in [ndia up to the present time. As, then, we 
conceive that a knowledge of the slender means by 
which the Hindoo accomplished those enormous 
Works which are scattered over the extensive pen- 
insula of India, may tend to give us clearer con- 
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oeptions of the mode in which similar things were 
possibly effected in Egypt, we take the following 
account from a paper of Dr. Kennedy*. 

The tools which the Hindoos use are a small steel 
chisel and an iron mallet. The chisel in length is not 
more than about twice the breadth of the hand of the 
Hindoo workman, which, as is well known, is very 
small ; and it ti^rs to a round point, Uke a drawing- 
pencil. The nudlet, also, is iron, a little longer than 
the chisel, but not weighing more than a few pounds. 
It has a head fixed on at right angles to the handle, 
with only one striking &ce, which is formed into a 
tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. " With 
such simple instruments," says Dr. Kennedy, " they 
formed, fashioned, and scarped the granite rock which 
forms the tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and 
excavated the wonderful caverns of £llora; for it 
seems by no means probable that the Hindoo stone- 
cutters ever worked with any other tools." He adds, 
'* that the traces of the pointed chisel are still visible 
on the rocks of Dowlutabad, as they are also on some 
of the great works of Egypt.'* With these two in- 
struments only the stone is brought to a smooth 
surface ; it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and finally it receives the black shining polish in 
the following manner : — 

*' A block of granite, of considerable size, is rudely 
fashioned into the shape of the end of a large pestle. 
The lower face of this is hollowed out into a cavity, 
and this is filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum-stone, mixed with melted bees-wax. This 
block IS moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of 
bamboo, placed one on each side of its neck, and bound 
together by cords, twisted and tightened by sticks. 
The weight of the whole is such as two workmen can 
easily manage. They seat themselves upon, or dose 
* ^iinburgli f hil Xra^MO, vol. It. p. 349, 
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to, the stone they are to polish, and by moving the 
block backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish is given by the friction of the mass of wax and 
corundum.*' Dr. Kennedy adds, that granite thus 
finished is a common material for the tomb-stones of 
great men in India ; and that the beauty of this 
glossy blackness is equal to that of fine marble, and 
the polish almost as durable as the stone itself 

Dr. Kennedy saw, in 1794, the only remaining 
gateway of four, in the city of Warankul. This gate- 
way preserves its black polish, though it is at least 
five hundred years old, and may be much more. 

It is the generally received opinion that neither the 
Hindoos nor the antient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the mode of constructing an arch. With respect 
to the Hindoos, we have already stated the difficulty 
of forming a satisfactory conclusion. Belzoni con- 
tends that the arch was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, and that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which establishes the truth of his assertion. 
The following extract will speak for itself If Belzoni 
is right in asserting the antiquity of the brick walls 
of which he speaks, they decide in favour of his 
opinion about the arch. 

" The mode of building enormously strong walls with 
unburnt bricks is peculiar to the Egyptians. Of this, 
I trust, there can be no doubt, from the many in- 
stances clearly before our eyes ; but if it be questioned, 
I would inquire of any traveller who has seen 1 hebes, 
whether he thinks that the wall which surrounded the 
avenue of sphinxes or lion -headed statues, which I 
discovered at Carnak, could have been made by any 
other people. There are even some of these walls 
that enclose their sacred places ; and if it be objected 
that some subsequent nation, who adored the same 
gods, may have erected these walls .to preserve the 
Holy edifices, I can boldly say, Noi this was not the 
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fiict ; for the wails are so connected with tbe Egyptian 
works, that it is plain they were constructed at the 
same time with them. But what is still more to the 
point, at Goumon there are various and extensive 
tombs, excavated not in the rocks themselves, but in 
the plains at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet below 
^he surface, and extending a considerable length 
under ground. The way to these tombs is generally 
by a staircase, which led into a large square hall cut 
in the rock, in some instances 90 or lOO feet long; 
and opposite the stairs is generally the entrance into 
the tomb. It is to be observed, that these halls en- 
tered into the original plan of the structure ; there 
was nothing to protect or to enclose them on any side 
but a wall, by which they were completely covered. 
Without this, they would have been exposed to all the 
rubbish of other tombs, which might have &llen in. 
The necessity of building these walls is evident ; and 
I have no doubt many travellers will plainly see, that 
no other succeeding nation would have built these 
enormous walls to preserve the tombs of the Esyp- 
tiaos. Now over the stairs which lead into the hall, 
there are some very high and majestic arches*, not 
only made of the same bricks, but connected with 
the walls themselves; consequently, made by the 
Egyptians and constructed with the same key-stones 
as our own at the present day* There is also at 
Gournou a great number of other buildings of sun- 
burnt bricks of a later date, which I hope will not be 
confounded with the others. Some of these are built 
with a smaller sort of bricks ; others, with bricks 
taken from the Egyptian walls ; but their construc- 
tion plainly shows the difference of the people who 
executed them.'* 

We think it is rather difficult to find any sufficient 
answer to the arguments of Belzoni; though it is 
* See Belzoni's pUUs, No, 44* 
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singular that the Egyptians, if they were ftcquainted 
with the construction of the arch, did not employ it 
on their large buildings, and even for making bridges 
over the river. Whether they could have overcome 
all the difficulties of building arches of a wide span 
over a broad, deep river, annually subject to a great 
rise, we cannot undertake to decide ; but surely they 
might and would have applied the arch, supposing 
its construction known, to some of the purposes of 
their religious and civil architecture. 

It is a commonly received opinion, though we dp 
not undertake to vouch for its accuracy, that the arch 
was not used by the Greeks till afler the death of 
Alexander, or somewhere about that period. We find 
in Egypt antient* arches of stone, constructed not as 
ours are with a key-stone, but by placing the stones 
in horizontal layers in such positions and proportions 
that the parts which are over a gateway or entrance 
are in no danger of falling in ; the upper and ir- 
regular stones of the doorway are then chiselled 
into a circular curve, which has all the appearance of 
an arch without really being one. Such is the con- 
stmction of the curved chamber at Mycenae, generally 
called the treasury of Atreus. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be looked for in the excavation 
of chambers in the solid rock, where it is so easy to 
give an arched roof to a chamber, as the mass of 
stone itself, if the apartment be small, is sufficiently 
adhesive to preserve the shape into which it is cut ; 
or if the chamber should be of large dimensions, it 
can be supported by leaving pillars of stone. Most 
of the roofs in the excavations of Beni Hassan 
(Specs Artemidos) have been cut away into the form 
of an arch, which is also the case, as we have already 
remarked, in some of the rock-hewn temples of India. 
But the late discoveries in Ethiopia have brought 

^ See Belzoni) plate 44, 
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to light, arches regularly constructed with the key- 
stone, and M. Cailliaud has given a sketch of one in 
his forty-third plate. It consists of five stones, the 
centre block being the key-stone. This arch is found 
in the vaulted roof of a sniall building or portico in 
the Egyptian style, which is attached to one of the sides 
of the largest pyramid at Assour. There are other 
examples of this construction besides the one here 
mentioned. At Jebel Barkal Mr. Waddington ob- 
served an arched roof in a portico attached to a pyra- 
mid. The only question then is, the antiquity of these 
particular Nubian arches, for if we admit that the 
pyramids of Nubia together with their porticos are of 
higher antiquity than the pyramids of Egypt, it will 
be difficult to give any probable reason why the arch 
was not used by the Egyptians in the construction of 
their sacred edifices. But the examination of this 
question we defer till we treat of these pyramids. 
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Chapter X. 

SPHINXES. 

There are three of the exterior appendages of an 
Egyptian temple that require a particular notice, 
sphinxes, obelisks, and colossal statues. Obelisks 
and colossal statues, though not always exterior or- 
naments, seem from their magnitude and style to 
have been better suited for the decorations of the 
principal front than for any other place ; and, in fact, 
they are generally found in such positions. 

Sphinxes were most commonly used for the pur- 
pose of forming an avenue or approach to the great 
entrances, as we have remarked at Carnak. In 
Nubia also there exists, at the present day, part of 
such an avenue leading to the temple sometimes 
called Essaboua, or the Lion* s Temple. The sphinxes, 
in this latter instance, have been placed conformably 
to Strabo's description in two parallel lines, thirty feet 
distant, and also in a line with the gate of the temple. 
At Essaboua there are also two colossal figures 
placed at the commencement of the two lines of 
sphinxes, one at the head of each. 

What is commonly called a sphinx, is a figure com- 
pounded of an animal and a human form : it has the 
body and legs of a lion with a man's or woman's 
head. Some writers seem to be of opinion, that the 
proper Egyptian* sphinx has. a man's head and is an 
andro-sphinx (man-sphinx), as Herodotus calls it 
when speaking of these works of art ; and that the 
Greek notion of a sphinx is that of a lion with a 
* Bohlen, Das alte Indien, ii. 205. 
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female head. But Mr. Hamilton remarks, that the 
andro-sphinx, which he partly excavated at San, was 
the only specimen of the kind which he met with in 
Egypt. We have already described a bearded sphinx 
on one of the Museum friezes. Belzoni found sphinxes 
with female heads near the temple of Edfou, which, 
however, may have been made after the Greeks 
occupied the country. But the great avenue that 
leads to the temple at Carnak, which is undoubtedly 
of high antiquity, is composed of sphinxes, some with 
the head of a female, and others with the head of 
a ram. We see then that there are various forms of 
sphinxes, and that both the andro-sphinx, or man- 
sphinx, and the sphinx with a female head, and with 
a ram*s head, are found in Egypt. The figure of a 
sphinx is cut on each of the four faces of the obelisk 
of the Campus Martins, now called Campense di 
Monte Citorio, near the point of the obelisk. This 
figure has a ifemale head, as we infer both from the 
absence of the beard and the expression of the coun- 
tenance : and instead of the two fore-paws of the Hon, 
we see two human arms and hands, one of which 
holds a kind of pyramid. It is curious that the 
hands are put in the wrong places; the right hand 
being placed on the lefl side, and the lefl hand on 
the right. The figure has an Egyptian head-dress, 
with the sacred serpent rising on the forehead. 
The engraving of this figure is given in the French 
edition of Winkelmann, of 1790, (vol. i. p. 76,) and 
was carefully copied from the obelisk while it was still 
lying on the ground. There are several specimens 
of small sphinxes in the Museum : one which has a 
hawk's head was brought by Belzwni from the in^ 
terior of the temple of Ipsambul. 

The Greek sphinx was often decorated with wings 
and represented sitting, or occasionally in action. 
Indeed when the artist had onoe become^accustomed 
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to so monstrous a combinBtion, we shall not be sur- 
prised Bt finding him indulge in other va^riea. In 
Winkelmuin there is an engraving of a sphinx in 
terra cotta, which has a Greek face and a flawing 
beard, with two paws of a lion in front, and the two 
hind-legs borrowed most probably from a goat. Its 
tail has a number of elegant flourishes, two of which 
terminate in two diffirent kinds of flowers. The 
figure, as usual, is in a couchant attitude. 

Egyptian sphinxeB vary very much in size, the 
specimens in the Museum being only a lew feet in 
length, while the fore-legs alone of the great sphinx, 
which is near the pyramids of Jizeh, are at least EtO 
feet l(Hig. We shall describe the great sphinx when 
we speak of the pyramids. The sphinxes at Essa- 
boua are sndro-sphinies, about 11 leet long, and 18 
^t from one another in the line; the chin has the 
nnial kind of straight beard attached to It. They 
also have on their heads a high cap, very much n- 
wmbling that of the colossal figure in the Museum 
(No. 6) so often referred to, but not quite the same. 
The sacred serpent rises erect on their forehead, as on 
the front of the colossal statue just mentioned, and the 
long hair flows behind on the back, confined and ar- 
ranged in the Egyptian style. In part of the great 
avenue leading I'rom Lusor to Carnak a row of crio> 
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sphinxes, that is, figures with a rain's head and lion's 
body, still remain quite free from any accumulations of 
sand, and some of them in very good preservation. 
They are now partly shaded by a row of palm-trees, 
and the two parallel lines are 63 feet asunder. The 
sphinxes are only 12 feet apart in the line, are made 
of sandstone, and each has between its fore-legs a 
mummy-shaped figure with its hands crossed on the 
breast, and in each hand, what is commonly called the 
sacred tau, from its resemblance to the letter T. These 
sphinxes are, as usual, in an attitude of repose, as 
represented in the print just given, and have their 
heads turned towards the road. It seems probable 
that colossal sphinxes, as well as other large figures, 
were rough hewn in the quarry and finished after 
reaching their place of destination. Belzoni ob-* 
served, in the quarries of Selseleh, a sphinx with a 
ram's head like those at Camak, standing between 
the rock from which it had been removed, and the 
Nile. It was only cut out in the rough ; "and another 
like it is nearly cut out of the quarry *." 

The number of sphinxes that once formed the 
avenues to the great buildings of Luxor and Camak, 
is beyond all belief. The direction of these avenues 
is very clearly traced t by numerous remains of these 
colossal. figures, some of which are almost entire, and 
a great many more are no doubt still buried under the 
accumulated rubbish. As we leave the great front of 
Luxor, which is on the north side, we pass along an 
avenue of sphinxes with female heads for the distance 
of 1,500 feet|. Here the avenue divides into two 
branches, nearly at right angles to one another. One 
branch, which is not quite in a line with the main 
avenue, leads up to a temple, which is called in the 
French plan, " the great temple of the south *' It is 

* Belzoni, p. 352. f Plan of Garnak, Antiq. vol. iii. pi. 16. 
{ This is the disttnce included in pi. li, but it is not the whole 
distance. 
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Untd on each side by a row of crio-sphinkefl, with 
their forelegs bent under them instead of being 
stretched out. These figures ought indeed to be 
called colossal rams, and not crio-sphinxes, for their 
attitude of repose is that of the sheep, and their legs, 
98 well as head, are those of a ram. They are in fact 
the sacred rams of Ammon*. This temple, which we 
may call small, when compared with the enormous 
structure at a short distance from it, bears all the 
marks of antient simplicity ; and yet it is partly built 
of the materials of a still more antient temple. 

The second branch, the direction of which makes 
somewhat more than a right angle with the main 
avenue, is also lined with sphinxes having female 
heads, and runs for 600 feet in a straight line. Here 
again is a fresh change in its direction, there being a 
third branch nearly at right angles to the second, 
and consequently nearly parallel to the first branch, 
which we have described as running up to *' the great 
temple of the south." This third branch is com- 
posed of crio-sphinxes, properly so called, and forms 
the approach to a large propylon, from which we pass 
to a second propylon, then to a third, and finally to a 
fourth, which brings us to the central parts of the 
enormous edifice 6f Camak, which we have already 
described — leading us into it behind the hypostyle hall. 
Each of these propyla has had colossal figures in front* 

We observe as we approach nearer to the temple 
of Carnak, that the proper sphinxes change their 
character for crio-sphinxes, which are a more appro- 
priate emUem of the great deity Ammon. The prin- 
cipal entrance also (the western), as has been already 
mentioned, had an avenue of crio-sphinxes leading up 
to it from the river. 

* We see the Ammonlftn ram represented with four heads on 
one body, Egypte, P/aneheSf vol. ii. pi. 35^ 36 ; and In one in- 
stance with wipgi «l6«» 

X 3 
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This is a drawing from the French work* of a 
sphinx procured by excavating in the line of this last 
mentioned avenue : it was found buried up to the 
top of the head, and at the distance of 1 96 feet from 
the front of the western propyla. In front of it, be- 
tween the paws, is a standing ^gure, reaching almost 
to the animal's chin. The beard shows it to be a 
male ; the hands are crossed on the breast, each hold- 
ing the sacred tau, with a circular handle ('Vdeux 
croix k anse:" French descript) A longitudinal 
stripe runs down the middle of the figure in front, as 
far as the feet ; and has on it hieroglyphics and a 
cartouche. The length of this sphinx is very nearly 
the same as that of the pedestal, being about 12 feet 
7 inches. The height, from the top of the pedestal 
to the top of the restored head in the French draw- 
ing, measured along the figure between the paws, is 
6 feet 2^ inches. 

The head, which is represented as lying on the 
ground, is the colossal ram's head of the Museum ; 
and is one of the objects collected by the French, 
which afterwards fell into the hands of the English ; 
but that it does not belong to the colossus excavated 
by the French in front of the western propyla, will 
be clear from the following dimensions : — 

This colossal head is made of an exceedingly^ soft 

sandstone, of a dirty yellow colour. On the top of 

the head there is an irregular oblong hole, about 7^ 

inches long and 4 deep. 

ft. in. 
The length of the face, measured from about 

the centre of this hole to the mouth, along 

the curve of the face, is 3 6 

The length of the ear that is entire, or nearly 

80. is 10 

The length of left horn, measured along its 

outer curve surface^ about . , . . . 4 11 

* Vol. iii. pi. 29. See our priii opposite. 



The tip of the horn is broken. The strict resemblance 
which this head presents to one of the specimens of 
the African sheep, and the mitd and tranquil expres- 
sion of the face, are very remarkable. 

This head seems to have belonged to cine of the 
colossal crio-sphinses of .that avenue, which we have 
called the third branch, and described as leading up 
to the four southern propyla of the great edifice o( 
Carnak. In the French work* we have the dimen- 
sions of one of these sphinxes, the most colossal of all 
that are now found on the plain of Thebes. 

f). in. 

The ivIiDle lenglh is 17 <J1 

Thelenglhuflieadiboul ..... 3 11 

These colossal tigures are monoliths ; but not all 
of the same dimensions. The outline of the face, 
and the curvature of the horn containing the ear 
within it, are exactly the same in the French drawing, 
and the Museum specimen. 
The Greek inscription, ufiuiTKafto^ fa^, (on the 
* Vol iii. pi. 46, 
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crio-sphinx opposite p* 216,) which means, I touch 
without feafof harm, has probably been engraved 
by some sceptic Greek, to show that he cared not 
for the majestic ol^jects of vulgar fear and super- 
stition. 

Sphinxes were probably rarely omitted among the 
exterior decorations of an Egyptian temple, and were 
once as plentiful in Lower as in Upper Egypt. 
We iread of sphinxes at Sais in the Delta ; and mO'- 
dern travellers have noticed them at Bebek, and the 
ruins of Heliopolis. " *At the south end (of the 
mound encompassing the site of Heliopolis) are two 
entrances, and at the west a large one, which might 
have been the antient way to the temple, for near it 
are ruins of a sphinx of a bright spangling yellow 
marble ; it is about 22 feet in length, the ear is 
2 feet long, and the head 4 feet broad ; it has such a 
tutulus or ornament on each side of the head, chan- 
nelled as the great sphinx at the pyramid has, with 
which the sphinx is commonly represented." There 
can be little doubt that this sphinx once formed part 
of an avenue through which was the main approach 
to the temple on the western side. For it should be 
observed, that there appears to be no general law as 
to the position of Egyptian temples with respect 
to the cardinal points of the compass ; but in nearly 
all cases the main front is turned towards the river. 

The h^ad-dress which Pococke remarked on this 
broken sphinx of Heliopolis may be observed also in 
the drawing of the Theban crio-sphinx ; and a similar 
head-dress, crowned with the high cap, is seen on the 
genuine sphinxes of Essaboua t, in Nubia. 

So great is the variety of forms in which sphinx- 
figures occur, that it may be difficult to determine 
with certainty what must be considered as the primitive 
type. 'It niight seem fair to conclude from the almost 
♦ Pococke, voU i. p. 2S. ' f Gau, p. 47. 
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nniTersally observed attitude, that a sphinx should 
always be found in a reclining posture, with the fore- 
legs stretched out. We are not going to speak of 
exceptions to this rule in Grecflm sphinxfes, which 
^nerally appear with wings, and seated; but we have 
exceptions even in the Egyptian delineations of this 
compound animal. We observe on the walls of Camak 
(Antiquites, vol. iii. pi. 32, no. 5,) the holy ship carried 
by priests, with a ram's head at each end. The sanc- 
tuary, which is in the boat, is closed ; but among the 
reliefs or pictures on one side of this sanctuary, Am- 
nion is seated with the ram's head, and the. god, R^ 
(the sun), in the compartment below. At the prow 
of the boat there is a standing sphinx, a female, as is 
apparent from the great projection of the bosom. 
Her lion's tail is curled up over her back in a mag- 
nificent sweep. On her head is a pair of the long 
twisted horizontal ram*s horns, surmounted by a disk, 
which is flanked on each side by one of those high 
curved ornaments, that may be compared to a large 
ostrich -feather. Here we undoubtedly see the sphinx 
connected with the Ammonian worship, retaining 
what is probably the original type of the human and 
the lion form, and blending with that the horns of the 
^eat Ammon. 

Another female sphinx, represented on the walls of 
Camak (iii. pi. 66), is in a reclining posture; and has 
the body, hind-legs, and tail of a lion ; . but' the bosom, 
arms and hands, are those of a fethale. The attitude 
is that of prayer. This sphinx in another respect 
partly resembles those on the obelisk of the Campus 
Martins. It has two left hands i the thumbs, instead 
of being on opposite sides of the ha^ds, Which are 
stretched out flat, are on the' same side'in'€«u:;h hand. 
How many more varieties' tve' might find • of the 
sphinx, it is difficult to say. As we do not possess in 
engravings, probably one thousandth' part of the 
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• sculptures that decorate the ^at buildings of Thebes, 
it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
other varieties. 

We h&ve not been able to find any trace of a 
winged sphinx on any monument that can be un- 
doubtedly called genuine Egyptian. The winged 
sphinx appears to be the property of the Greeks, of 
which there are specimens in the Townley collection 
of the Museum. It is true that a winged sphinx appears 
on the Isiac table, but this is only one reason among 
others for believing this monument to be a work of a 
later age, and of a Roman sculptor partly imitating 
Egyptian forms. 

Sphinxes in a sitting posture, not winged, are 
found in several places in Nubia, but their high an- 
tiquity is at least dubious. Near one of the temples 
comprehended under the general term Sedegne (lat. 
20^ 33'), Riippel saw two sitting sphinxes of black 
granite ; and on a bas-relief, in the same place, two 
Isis* heads with cows' ears, flanked on each side by a 
sphinx in a walking attitude. This sphinx he calls an 
andro-sphinx, which it may be, but the beard is want- 
ing. They have flat square caps on their heads, and 
a kind of narrow band going round the neck, crossed 
under it, with the two ends hanging down in front. 
The profile of the human face, as Ruppel remarks, is 
Greek ; and the position of the ear in one of the figures 
is correct, according to RQppel's drawing*, but in the 
other sphinx it is elevated too high, as in Egyptian 
sculpture. This is probably only a mistake in the 
draughtsman. There appear to be no hieroglyphics 
about this bas-relief. Altogether there can hardly be 
a doubt that these sphinxes and the whole temple 
belong to the Ptolemaic, or even to a later age. 

In the ruins of the temple on the island of Argo, 
where the two colossi are found, there is also a sitting 

* See his drawing. 
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sphinx of black granite, with a group of four granite 
apes near it in the same attitude. Ruppel also de- 
scribes the fragments t)f a sitting sphinx at Meroe. 

The Museum contains two specimens of hawk- 
headed sphinxes (Nos. 1, 3), which are said, in the 
Catalogue, to have been brought by Belzoni from 
the rock-cut temple of Ipsambul. This statement 
is probably correct, though Belzoni * describes these 
figures as *' two lions with hawks' heads, the body 
08 large as life," The length, however, is only 
41 inches, measured from the extremity of the fore- 
paws to the insertion of the tail : the vertical height 
to the top of the head-dress is about 16^ inches. 
The head of No. 1 is much damaged, but No. 3 is in 
good preservation. 

The material of these sphinxes is a soil lightish- 
coloured sandstone, very easy to cut. Though we 
cannot commend the lion part of these animals for 
very exact outline, their attitude is easy and natural. 
The two fore-paws are stretched out in straight pa- 
rallel lines, while the hind-legs are drawn up in the 
usual manner of recumbent sphinxes. The tail forms 
a fine sweep over the upper projecting bone of the 
right hind-leg t; and the vertebrae of the spine are 
distinctly marked for a few inches above the inser- 
tion of the tail. The top of the head is flat ; this 
flat surface being part of the head-dress which runs 
down the' back of the head and rests on the shoul- 
ders: the same head-dress also descends on each 
side of the head. Both the hawk-beak and the 
eyes are very prominent ; but the character of the 
face is not pure hawk, but an odd compound of hawk 
and human features. 

No. 24 is another sphinx of very soft calcareous 
stone, with a human head, apparently a female, as 
there is no trace of a beard. Its length is about 

* Page 214. f The figure ii reversed in the print, p. 213. 
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26^ inches. The tail appears to h«,ye been thrown 
over the hind-leg* in the same way as in the two 
hawk- headed sphinxes, except that, in this instance, 
it is thrown over the left hind-leg instead of the 
right. This figure has been painted with red ochrous 
earth. It was presented to the Museum by Captain 
Caviglia, who found it in the excavation which he 
made with so much cost and trouble, between the paws 
of the colossal sphinx near the pyramids of Jizeh. 

No. 28 is another sphinx with a human face, of 
about the same size as No. 24, but more mutilated, 
the fore-paws being quite destroyed. The hind- 
legs and tail are in the same attitude as No. 24 ; 
and the tail retains that knotrtike termination indi- 
cating the tufl of hair, which is observable at the end 
of a lion's tail. This rounded termination rests in 
the hollow between the spine and the up-raised joint 
of the thigh. The surface of this stone, though very 
hard, is corroded into small holes, which give it in 
parts a sponge-tike appearance: the material seems 
to be a hard calcareous stone. An attempt has been 
made to show the ribs by making curved incisions' in 
the stone and rounding the surface between them. 

The Museum possesses two specimens of small 
lions, which cannot be described in a more appro- 
priate place than the present. 

No. 50 is a lion couchant, in length about 22 
inches, and of a calcareous stone, which has been 
painted red. His attitude is exactly that of the 
hawk-headed sphinx. No. 3; and his tiul has the 
knotted termination which we have before spoken of. 
The mane is represented by a kind of head-dress, 
descending in front, down the chest, and on both 
sides as far as the fore-paws, where it rests ; but in 
ac&dition to this there is a flat circular bandage, 
commencing just below the eyes and running under 
the chin, intended, no doubt, to represent ^ fore^ 



|iui of the mane. In the last mentioned particular 
this lion, which was found by Captain Caviglia, be- 
tween the paws of the great sphinx, resembles the lions 
of Mount Barkal*; and indeed the whole style of 
the head-dress descending on the chest is very nearly 
the same. In the Museum lion this head-dress ex- 
tends.down the back of the neck in the style of the 
sphinx head-dress : the animal reclines on a plinth 
If inch thick, on the fore-part of the vertical face of 
which six figures are cut, which an inexperienced eye 
might perhaps take for hieroglyphics, but they are 
only such as some mischievous schoolboy might carve, 
»nd certainly form no part of the original design. 
There are no traces of hieroglyphics on any of the 
sphinx figures of the Museum. 

There is another lion in the Museum also of cal- 
careous stone, and painted, which is a much more 
curious figure. It is jibout IS inches long. Instead 
of being in the usual attitude, with outstretched paws 
like Mo. 50, it is lying on its right side, with the 
right fore-leg under the body, all but the paw. 
The left leg is stretched across the chest, and the 
paw being turned flat down, rests on the paw of the 
right leg, which has the under side turned upwards. 
Thus t& two paws meet like the two bands when 
• Sae mipptl'i f^Mie*. 
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brou^i^ht flat together. The foot of the right hind- 
leg is just seen peeping from under the body, while 
the left leg is nearly in the usual position of the 
hind-legs of a recumbent sphinx. I'he tail sweeps 
over the haunches in the oidinary style, coming out 
between the body and the left leg, and its termina- 
tion resting in the usual position. The eyes are 
singular, being very long, and much more like the 
eyes of Egyptian human statues than anything 
else ; certainly they are not lions' eyes : the axes of 
the two eyes are inclined to one another. One ear 
appears to be remaining, occupying the situation of 
a lion's ear. Part of the nose between the eyes re- 
mains, which more resembles the human nose than 
any thing else. All the lower part of the face un- 
fortunately is gone, so that it is difficult to decide 
what its real character is. Above the eyes we ob- 
serve the commencement of that kind of low head- 
dress which fits close to the head. On the fore-part 
of this head-dress and all over the chest, down as far 
as the paws, a number of curved lines are cut, which 
represent the mane with tolerable accuracy. Yfe 
can hardly admit this lion to be a work of pure 
Egyptian style : its attitude alone is almost decisive 
against such an hypothesis. Yet it is curious that 
the attitude should be so nearly the same as that of 
the Mount Barkal lions. . The principal diflferences 
consist in the Museum lion having a better executed 
mane, and in the tail of the Barkal lions not being 
thrown over the haunches, but lying at full length 
and in a straight line, extending the whole length of 
the right hind-leg, at a short distance from it, and 
nearly parallel. 

This sphinx was also presented by Captain Ca- 
viglia, and is said to have come from between the 
paws of the great sphinx. 

There is still another lion in the Museum» about 
2^ feet lonjB^, in high relief, find in a walking attitude* 
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Th6 body ind lege of the lion sure painted yellow, and 
his mane red. It stands on a shelf on the left side 
of the room of Egyptian antiquities, and belonged, 
we believe, to Mr. Salt's collection. But where it 
came from we do not know, as it is not entered in 
the Museum Catalogue. 

The origin of the name sphinx, and the meaning 
of this compound figure, have furnished matter for 
much discussion among the learned ; but, as is often 
the case, their disputes are still unsettled. Some 
have supposed that the union of the virgin's head 
with the lion's body might be emblematical of the 
rise of the Nile, which, though commencing in June, 
does not acquire much strength till July and August, 
when the sun is in the signs of the lion and the vir- 
gin^. But this explanati6n will not suit the sphinx 
which has a male head, or a ram's head, unless we 
choose to suppose that the female sphinx is the ori- 
ginal, and the rest mere fanciful inventions of a later 
age. Winkelmann's notion, that by the term andro- 
sphinx, Herodotus means to express the union of 
the two sexes in one form, is entirely devoid of 
foundation. Indeed the few remarks that Winkel- 
mann has made on sphinxes contain nearly as many 
mistakes as words, which his commentators, in the 
Frendi edition of 1790, have in a great measure 
corrected. 

The sphinx is found also in India among the sa- 
cred objects that adorn the temples. The following 
extract from a German writer, if it does not throw 
some light on the origin of the sphinx-form, points 
out at least a curious resemblance between the sacred 
system of Egypt and India. " f '^h® Egyptian 
sphinx, the proper andro-sphinx of Herodotus, was 

* This hypothesis, which probably has very little value, will be 
discussed in another chapter. 
t BohiiM, Tol. U. p. 205, 

y3 
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essentially different from the Greek, which was com- 
pounded of a female and a lion, while the Egyptian 
was a lion with a man's head, and only such sphinxes 
as these (man-sphinxes) are found in India, as, for 
example, at Ellora. That sphinxes with female 
heads are to be seen in Arracan, for the present 
rests only on the testimony of a very careless ob- 
server, who even fancied that he saw there the bibli- 
cal personages, Jael and Sisera. In India the 
sphinx represents the fourth incarnation of Vishnu 
as a man-lion. It has spread even into Tibet and 
other countries, where the lion itself never came, and 
is called either Nara-sinhas, . man-lion, or. simply 
sinhas, lion, which word is pronounced singhas, and 
may possibly be the origin of the Greek word <r<pty^ 
(sphinx), since the Greek language offers no etymo- 
logy for this word, nor can it be derived from the 
Coptic (the Egyptian)." In the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of London there is an Indian picture of 
Vishnu's incarnations, but, though Vishnu is described 
as a man-lion in the fourth, there is no resemblance 
at all in ^rm between this picture and a lion. But 
in Eastern Asia the form of the sphinx is not linnited 
to a combination of the human and the lion shape ; 
there are in the island of Java, among the ruins of 
Chandisevu, sphinxes on the steps of the great temple 
which are half lion and half elephant. 

Most speculations on the origin of the compound 
figure, csilled a sphinx, appear unsatisfactory, nor 
indeed is it an easy matter for the modem inhabitants 
of Western Europe to conceive what is meant by the 
symbolical forms which enter so largely into the an- 
tient religious systems of the Eastern world. It seems 
to us altogether an assumption without proof, that 
either the andro-sphinx, or the sphinx with the female 
head, ought to be considered as the original type of 
this compound figure. The sphinx differs from other 
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compound figures, which occur very often in the 
Egyptian pictorial representations, in always having 
the body of a lion, or it may be, a panther, or some 
such animal as might be considered a symbol of 
strength and courage. The whole history of our 
species bears testimony to that tendency of the human 
mind, when not restrained and guided by better know- 
ledge, to pourtray in some visible form its concep- 
tions of Deity. However far many superior minds of 
the heathen world might advance in deducing from 
the contemplation of all around them more correct 
views of the goodness and wisdom of an all-ruling 
power, these were ideas far too refined for the mass, 
who felt the want of something more apparent to the 
senses, something on which the ,mind could repose 
from vain imaginings and real fears. Hence the 
deity was invested with various forms of familiar 
objects, under which he was venerated as a protector 
and friend, or feared as an avenging and angry 
power. Under the form of a ram and the name ot 
Ammon we find a deity worshipped along the banks 
of the Nile, from the temple of the antient Meroe to 
the sand-girt Oasis of Siwah. The mild and benignant 
expression of the sacred ram would indicate the dif- 
fusion of tranquillity and peace ; nor would the essen- 
tial value of the symbol be changed by finding the 
head of the ram placed on human shoulders, or at- 
tached to the body of a lion. In the first case, it 
would, in accordance with the Egyptian tradition of 
gods having assumed the forms of animals, comme- 
morate, as in the Hindoo mythology, an incarnation 
of the superior power ; and in the second, the union 
of strength and courage with mildness and the arts 
of peace. The crio-sphinx then belongs to the Am- 
monian mythology, and is a distinct symbol from the 
andro-sphinx and female sphinx, which probably are 
connected with the worship of Osiris and Isis. 
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The practice of placing pure lions at the entnncn 
of temples is perfectly in the Hindoo style, aod we 
believe this must have been ollen the case in Lower 
Egypt, though owing to the devastation of centuries 
which has swept over that ill-feted country, few, if 
any, traces of stone lions exist in Lower Egypt which 
belong to an epoch anterior, to Greek dominion, 
Iiord Valentia* mentions " a great lion of granite" 
which he bbw at Bahbeit, or Bebek, in the Delta, but 
• iiii4,3r. 
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SO buried in the earth that he could not judge of its 
execution. 

It is possible this might have been an androHsphinx, 
like that excavated at San by Mr. Hamilton. Lord 
Valentia does not say that he saw the head, by which 
alone could be decided whether it was a complete 
lion or a compound figure. 

There was a city in the Delta, called by the Greeks, 
Leontopolis, or the City of the Lion, but we have no 
means of judging of the probable antiquity of this 
place ; though it seems likely enough, as there were 
various "cities of crocodiles" in Egypt, so there might 
have been, from remote time, " a city of lions," 
where this animal received adoration in a living 
form, like his brother-deities, the ox, the crocodile, 
the goat, and other sacred animals. Diodorus says, 
that there was a* living lion maintained at Leonto* 
polls in his time, which was treated with all the respect 
due to an animal that held a rank analogous to that 
of Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis. 

The Egyptians seem to have been peculiarly pleased 
with appropriating the form of the lion as an orna- 
ment for their sofas or couches, which we see so often 
represented in the bas-reliefs. Sometimes the couch 
is nothing more than the profile of a lion, the back 
being flattened to form the resting part of the couch, 
and the tail being turned up as an ornament and ter- 
minated by a serpent's head. Such imitations of na- 
tural forms give more pleasure to the eye than the 
shapeless models which modern furniture was founded 
on, till the revived study of antiquity, in its true sense, 
taught us to borrow from the patterns of people who 
were gifted with better taste, and to restore the paw 
of the lion to ornament our tables. 

That it may not be supposed that there is only one 
kind of sphinx, we here give a list of the Egyptian 
combinations of this figure, as far as we know them 
with certainty; — 
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1. The pure lion. 

2. The lion with a ram's head. 
8. The lion with a hawk's head. 

4. The lion with a male human head. 

5. The lion with a female human head. 

6. The lion's body and hind-legs With female 
head and human arms, as in the reliefs of Camak 
and on the Campensian obelisk. 

An attempt to imitate the form of the Hon is rnei^- 
tioned among the earliest works of art of which we 
have distinct evidence. Croesus made a lion of pure 
gold which he sent to Delphi, where Herodotus saw 
it after the lapse of more than a century, somewhat 
diminished in weight, owing to the damage it suf- 
fered when the temple was burnt. Among Gre- 
cian works of art, lions of bronze, and even of iron, 
are mentioned, to wliich we may add,- as, perhaps, the 
oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture now existing, 
the lions of the gate of Mycenee *. As late as the 
time of Herodotus, this animal was found in Northern 
Greece, in Thrace, and Macedonia, and it appears at 
one time to have been more widely diffused, and 
perhaps now is, than any other of the feline race in 
a wild state. It is curious to observe how familiar 
the form of a lion is to the people of every civilized 
country, and how frequently it has been used as an 
ornament and as a mark of superior rank. This 
would seem to indicate the former wide diffusion of 
this animal, and the victory of man over one of his 
natural enemies. Warriors and tyrants chose to as- 
sume it as the type of strength and courage ; and at 
last the animal was cast in a permanent mould, 
into a conventional and unchangeable form, such as 
became the profound mysteries of the science to 
which, in part, he owes his celebrity. It is not un- 
usual for people to talk of the stiff and regulated at- 

* Pausan, li. 16, 5. Gell's* Argolis. — See descriptioD of Solo- 
mon'8 Lions, l^Kings, chap, x, ver. 19, 20. 
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titudes of Egyptian sculpture, but Aie iremark can 
only apply with any accuracy to forms of deities ; 
those of animals, and among them the lioui are often 
represented with a fidelity and spirit that the niost 
skilful artist might be proud to equal. 

As the lion, both in its natural state and its imi- 
tated forms, was familiar to the Greeks as early as we 
know anything of this people, so the compound form, 
the sphinx, belongs to one of their oldest fables. It is 
probably connected with the story of the Cadmeans, 
and may possibly have a Plicenician origin. In Phoe- 
nicia itself there was a Leontopolis, or city of lions. 
Indeed we can have little doubt about the fact of the 
lion being the essential component part of this Grecian 
monster called the sphinx. Euripides * describes the 
Theban sphinx as, ** a virgin winged mountain mon- 
ster, with most unmusical notes, which, approaching 
the walls, carried off, into the inaccessible lig^t of 
sther, with its four clawed legs, the descendants of 
Cadmus." This passage shows what delineation of 
the sphinx was common in the age of Euripides, 
which was an animal with the body and legs of a 
beast of prey, the head of a female, and a pair of 
wings. The colossal statue of Jupiter at Olyropia, 
the work of Phidias, had sphinxes represented on 
part of the throne — " foil each of the fore-feet there 
are Theban youths carried off by sphinxes." M. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy, in his splendid work of ^ Le Jupiter 
Oiympien,' has made | the sphinxes with wings ac- 
cording to the description or Euripides, and placed 
them as supporters to the arms of the throne, having 
below them the four victories described by Pausanias. 
This arrangement harmonizes well enough with the 
description of the Greek antiquary. 

The sphinx appeared as an ornament also on th^ 

* PhoBntMBB, 80§* Compare Pausan, iz. 26. 
f Pausao, v. 11; 2, | See the throne restored; p, 3f 4f 
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throne of the Amyclean Apollo, which was of an age 
somewhat earlier than the works of Phidias either at 
Olympia or at Athens. Among the decorations of 
the great* statue of Minerva at the latter place, the 
sphinx also is mentioned. 

The works of art to which we have alluded were of 
the toreutic class, that is, formed of a frame-work of 
wood which was overlaid with gold, ivory, and ebony; 
and the sphinxes were only subordinate decorations. 
But we have information that it was in the Greek 
fashion to cut them in marble also. Ariapeithest^ a 
Scythian king, among other wives, married a Greek 
woman, a native of Istria, which was a Milesian 
colony on the west coast of the Black Sea. By her 
he had a son, Skyles, who learned, as was natural, 
his mother's tongue, and imbibed from her a taste 
for Greek fashions. Skyles succeeded to his father's 
chieftainship over a tribe of wandering Scythians on 
the north coast of the Black Sea, which occasionally 
encamped on the banks of the Dnieper near the Greek 
city of Olbia, another colony of Miletus. It seems 
that Skyles had but little taste for the company of his 
Scythian half-brethren, whom he used to leave for a 
month or more encamped in the suburbs of Olbia, 
while he shut himself up in the town, threw off* his 
barbarian dress, and lived like a Greek. To com- 
plete his happiness he took a Greek wife and built a 
spacious house in Olbia, which was surrounded by 
marble sphinxes % and griffins. The fate of this lover 
of innovation was rather tragical. His subjects re- 
volted against him and chose a more congenial chief. 

Two§ winged female sphinxes, drawing a war* 

* See Q. de Quincy, pi. 8. f Herod, iv. 79. 

I This is not a hearsay story of Herodotus. He visited Olbisy 
and doubtless saw the sphinxes. 

§ Views in Egypt, &c. London. Bowyer's Historic Galleryi 
1804« 



chariot, are cut on a triumphal arch at Tripoli in 
Barbary, which bears in its inscription the date of 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verus. The sphinxes occupy 
one part of the higher segment of the arch to the 
right of the key-stone, and two griffins or hawk- 
headed sphinxes with wings, occupy the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the key-stone. 

It would seem not improbable, as we have just re- 
marked, that the Grreek form of the sphinx was of 
Phoenician origin, as it appears to be connected with 
the Cadmean story. We may add that the coins of 
several towns in Southern Spain, probably of remote 
Phoenician origin, preserve this type on their reverses *. 
But the further examination of this subject is beyond 
our present limits. 

* Asta, IliberiS) Munda, Osca, Uno. 
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Chaptbr XI. 

• THEBES, ON THE Vnvt SIDE Or THE RXVES.«-« 

COLOSSAL STATUES. 

The momunents of Egyptian architecture, on the 
west side of the Nile, are not inferior either in mng^ 
nitude or interest to the gigantic structures c^ Luxor 
and Camak. They are remarkaUe for containiiig 

the best existing specimens of Egyptian eoloasal 
statues, whiph even in their mutilated state are the 
great wonders of western Thebes, as the obelisks and 
avenues of sphinxes are of the eastern side of the 
city. There are no traces at present, as far as we 
know, of any obelisks on the west side ; but, to make 
amends for this, we have the rock-hewn painted tombs 
of the Libyan mountains, which are by far the most 
instructive school in which to study the arts and social 
life of antient Egypt. 

The accompanying ground-plan of part of western 
Thebes, which is taken from the French work, will 
assist us in comprehending the description of these 
localities, the more interesting to us because the finest 
specimen of colossal sculpture that has been brought 
from Egypt, the Memnon of the British Museum, 
once ornamented one of the buildings on this side of 
the Nile. . 

No. L denotes the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
whicfai have been surrounded by a brick wall, enclos- 
ing three distinct but connected edifices. One has 
been called a palace, another a temple, and the third 
9k small temple, or, as some will have it, a pavilion. 
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This buildinf^, called a pavilion, lies east of what is 
called the palace, and has had two stories, of which 
the upper one is in best preservation. Pococke and 
Hamilton suppose that the buildings of Medinet- 
Abou may be the Memnonium of Strabo, in which 
opinion we cannot coincide. Belzoni found the traces 
of a tank to the north of the small temple, which 
must have had statues all round it, as various frag- 
ments were discovered in making excavations. He 
found in this temple also stones with inverted hiero- 
glyphics turned upside down, showing that it was 
built of the materials of an older edifice. 

There are curious traces of a large rectangular 
enclosure south of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
and bordering very near on the enclosure of the 
temples. Part of this may be seen in our reduced 
plan. " *This rectangle is about 6,392 feet in 
length and 3,196 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 2,269,870 square yards, which is about seven 
times as much as the Champ de Mars, at Paris, 
and consequently offered room enough for the ex- 
ercises and manoeuvres of a large army. The whole 
had an enclosure, which is indicated by elevations 
of earth, between which we may still distinguish 
the entrances, which have been counted to the num- 
ber of thirty-nine ; they may, however, have been 
as many as fifty or more. The principal entrance 
was on the east side, where a wider opening is seen. 
The whole enclosure shows distinctly that it was once 
adorned with the splendid architecture of triumphal 
monuments. Probably this extensive circus lay out of 
the city, but still close to it. A similar one of smaller 
dimensions is seen on the east side of the river nearly 
opposite to this on the west, and we may therefore, 
with some degree of certainty, determine from this 
double ^videuce the southern limits of the city. It 

♦ Heereoj Egypt, p. 219, 



18 highly probable that the$e spacious enclosures wem 
not merely intended for games such as chariot races, 
but also for the mustering and exercising of armies, 
which, under a Sesostris and other conquerors, here 
begun their military expeditions, and returned hither 
triumphant after victory." 

Though doubt has been expressed about the former 
existence of this extensive circus, which some have 
considered to be nothing more than the bed of a canal 
(probably from having observed only the west side 
of the enclosure, which is a double one), there seems 
sufficient evidence for it, if the dimensions abovo 
given are exact. 

No. II. The two seated colossi, of which we havQ 
given a print The more northerly is that which has 
so many inscriptions on its legs, and is the Memnoa 
of Strabo. The distance from these colossi to the 
river, which our plan does not take in, is about 7,216 
feet in a straight line. 

No. Ill, Probably the site of a large temple, at the 
entrance of which were seated the two colossi, No. II4 

No. IV. Colossi on the ground, broken. 

No. V. A small temple of Isis, the distance of 
which, from its nearest angle to the more northerly 
colossus, is about 3,526 feet in a straight line. 

No. YL Sometimes called the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, but by Belzoni and others, with less 
propriety, the Memnonium. The Memnon of the 
Museum came out of this building. 

No. VII. Long avenue of sphinxes. 

No. VIII. Remains at Goumou, otherwise caUed 
£1 Ebek. 

The only great Egyptian building, of which we find 
.any very detailed account in antient writers, is the 
^palace of Osymandyas. Unfortunately the descrip- 
tion is that of Diodorus, who perhaps was not a very 
accurate observer, and certainly was a earless com« 
z3 
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piler. As it is probable, however, that he saw him- 
8elf this magnificent structure, which he has attempted 
to describe, we shall translate the whole passage, 
though it is rather long, as the identifying of this 
building, and the true Memnonium will throw great 
light on the topography of western Thebes. It should 
be premised that no one building at Thebes will so 
far agree with the description of Diodorus as to re- 
move all doubt as to what structure he intended to 
describe under the name of the palace of Osymandyas ; 
and some writers have expressed an opinion that this 
careless historian jumbled together all that he saw at 
Thebes, and made one striking picture out of it. This 
is not improbable ; though we are inclined to think 
that Diodorus * was really trying his best to describe 
a real place ; and it is certain that if this great palace 
did exist, it was on the west side of the river. 

*' Ten stadia distant from the first tombs where, 
according to report, the females sacred to Jupiterf 
are buried, they say the monument of Osymandyas 
stands. At the entrance there is a pylon (propyla) of 
various-coloured stone (he means granite), in width 
200 Greek feet, and in height 67^. Having passed 
through this you come to a square peristyle court of 
stone, each side of which measures 400 feet. Instead 
of pillars the roof is supported by figures (X^^^o^ > he 
means representations of the human figure) 24 feet 
high, of a single stone, made after the antient fashion ; 
and the whole roof (extending from the wall to the 
colossal caryatids) is formed of slabs 12 feet in length, 
and painted with stars on a blue ground. After 
this peristyle court you come to another doorway, 
and a pylon, in other respects like the first, but 
covered with better executed sculptures of all kinds. 
Ia front of the second doorway are three colo^ji 

•|.47,&p, t Herod,i. 182. 
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each made* of a single block of the stone of Syene. 
One of these, which is in a sitting posture, is the 
largest statue in Egypt, its foot being more than 10 J 
feet long. There are two other statues near his knees, 
one on the right hand and the other on the lefl, his 
mother and daughter, in size inferior to the large 
statue. This is a wonderful piece of work, not only 
for its magnitude, but also for its execution and the 
quality of the stone, in which you can not see a single 
crack or discoloured spot. On it there is this inscrip- 
tion : * I am Osymandyas, king of kings : if you wish tp 
know how great I am and where I lie, surpass my 
works !* There is also another statue of his mother, 
placed by itself^ 30 feet high, and of a single piece 
of stone ; she has three kingdoms (or marks of royr< 
alty) on her head, which signify that she was both a 
daughter, and a wife, and a mother of a king. After 
the pylon you come to a second peristyle court more 
magnificent than the former, in which there is a great 
variety of sculptures representing his wars with the 
revolted Bactrians, against whom he marched with 
400,000 foot soldiers and 20,000 horsemen. The 
king's army was distributed into four divisions, which 
were commanded by his sons. 

''On the first wall the king is represented besieging 
a fort, which is surrounded by a river : he is at the 
head of his troops contending with the enemy, and aided 
by a lion that is fighting furiously. Some said that this 
king really had a tamed lion, which helped him in batr 
tie, and put his enemies to flight : others say, that be- 
ing an exceedingly courageous and haughty monarch, 
and wishing to glorify himself, he signified by the figure 
of a lion the temper of his own soul. On the second 
wall you see the captives dragged by the king, and 
represented without privities and hands ; by which is 
indicated that they were cowardly in spirit, and nerv^ 
f We follow Wesseliog's correction. 
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l0flB in the midat of datiger. The third wall has a 
gpreat variety of sculptures and beautiful paintings, on 
-which are represent^ the sacrifices of oxen by the 
idng, and a triumph after the war. In the centre of 
this peristyle court there is an hypiethral altar of most 
beautiful stone, remarkable both for its execution and 
ma^tude. Near the last wall (the wall opposite to 
the entrance wall) there are two statues seated, each 
of a angle stone 40^ feet high ; and near the statues 
three passages leading out of the peristyle court into 
an hypostyle chamber, built Uke an odeum (music-* 
hall), each side of which is 800 feet. In this chamber 
there is a number of wooden statues, which repiesent 
people who have lawsuits and are looking towards the 
judges, who are seen in the sculptures on one of the 
wads. These judges are thirty in number ; and in 
the centre is die chief-justice, with the figure of truth 
suspended from his neck, with her eyes closed. A 
number of books are lying near him. These figures 
indicate by their attitude that judges ought to receive 
nothing, and that the chief«justice should have a re-r 
gard to truth alone. 

. " Nei^ to this chamber you arrive at a peripatus (a 
spacious area), full of various apartments, in which all 
kinds of food were prepared that are most pleasant 
to enjoy. Here you see the figpure of the king sculp- 
tured on the wall and painted (a painted bafr-refief), 
offering to the god gold and silver, which he yearly 
received from all Egypt, from the gold and silver mines. 
The amount of the precious metal was written under, 
and it was, when computed in silver, 2,003.000 minse. 
Next to this was the sacred Ubrary, with the inscrip- 
tion, ' Place of. cure for the soul !' Adjdning tlus 
room were figures (sculptured?) of all the Egyptian 
gods, and of the king bringing to each appropriate 
ofierings, as if he were proving to Osiris, and his asses- 
sors in the i|«lin$ below, tb»( he bM teimnated a life 
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of piety and integrity. Separated from the library by 
a common wall there was a magnificent apartment 
with twenty couches in it, and statues (c/ztoVo?) of 
Zeus (Ammon), and Hera, and also of the Idng, 
who is said to have been buried here. All round 
this chamber is a great number of apartments, con- 
taining beautifnl paintings of all the sacred animals 
in Egypt, and a staircase leading up from them to 
the* whole tomb. When you have passed the stair- 
case you see on (the ceiling of) the monument a gilded 
circle, divided into 365 parts, each division of the cir- 
cumference being a foot and half. In these divisions 
the 365 days of the year are marked, with the risings 
and settings of the stars for each day, and the prog- 
nostics which they offer according to the system of the 
Egyptian astrologers. This circle (calendar) they said 
was stolen by Cambyses when he conquered Eg3rpt. 
Such then, they say, the tomb of Osymandyas wcis, 
which not only in the expense of the structure, but 
also in the skill of the workmanship, must have sur- 
passed by far all other buildings." 

It is clear from the concluding part of this extract 
that the tomb of Osymandyas had lost some of its 
glory before Diodorus visited Egypt ; and it is also 
possible, from the tenor of this description, that 
he had not seen the place. Yet the whole account, 
bating exaggeration in the dimensions, is perfectly in 
harmony with the general character of an Egyptian 
building. Whether, then, Diodorus wrote merely from 
recollection, or copied the story of some priests, we 
believe that one real building is the subject of his nar- 
rative, and that in all the substantial facts it may be 
exact. Now the building which we have called No. VI. 
agrees in many important particulars with that of Dio- 
dorus. Within a less distance than* ten stadia we find 
abundance of tombs, quite magnificent enough to 
* T)ie original is somewhat obscyre, . 
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f«ceiv6 the sacred females of JapUer, Indeed the 
tombs of the kings themselves are at a less distance 
than ten stadia from this great edifice. 

As to the dimensions given by Diodorus being in- 
exacts that is not sufficient to disprove the notion of 
this being the tomb of Osymandyas, when other 
evidence of higher value than measures tends to 
prove the contrary. Nor yet, when he says that the 
first propyla were built of granite (if wo/kiKo^ \^o9) 
has that meaning), must we therefore conclude that 
his whole account is false, because these propyla are 
pf sandstone. There are large granite propyla at 
Carnak, and it is possible the historian may have 
made a slip in his memory, and confounded one set 
of propyla with another. 

There are two plans given of this place by the 
French (Antiquities, Planches, ii. 27, 33); the first of 
which is a ground-plan of the ruins, as far as they can 
be now made out ; the second, which is less valuable, 
is a restoration conformable to the description of 
Diodorus. The dimensions of this building, accord-- 
ing to plate 27, the real one, are about 530 feet long 
and 200 wide. After ascending some steps we come 
into a rectangular court, 160 feet wide and 140 deep, 
which has had a row of pillars on the right hand and 
on the lefL At the extremity of this court, near the 
entrance into the second, and on the lefi-hand side, are 
the fragments of that enormous sitting statue, which 
may well be described aa " the largest in Egypt" We 
shall speak of it more particulariy bereafler. Ascend- 
ing some more steps we pass a second pylon, and enter 
a second court of the same dimensions as the first; it 
is peristyle, having a double row of pillars all round, 
except on the entrance side, in this respect agreeing 
with a peristyle court already described at Medinet- 
^bou. Two sides of this court have caryatid pilas*. 
ters (j^t^iia) gjpposite to one another^-^ilasters on the 
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ri& in vrftich the doorway stands (the eastern), and 
on the side opposite. Under the extreme gallery of 
this court, whieh ivas formed by slabs joining' the 
tops of the tivo sets of pillars, were the two statues 
mentioned by Diodoms, one of which may be the 
Memnon now in the Museum, and the other, we 
presume, is still on the spot in fragments. In the 
instructions given by Mr. Salt' to Belzoni, when he 
was setting oot an his expedition to Thebes, afler de^ 
scribing the position and appearance of the Memnon^ 
the consul added : ** It must not be mistaken fbr an-^ 
other lying in that neighbourhood, which is much 
mutilated." And Belzoni, when iqpeaking of his first 
sight of the colossus, which was the object of this 
journey, remarks : *' The place where it lay was 
nearly in a line with the side of the main gateway 
into the temple; and as there is another odossal 
head near ]t« there may have h^em one on each side 
of the doorway, as they are to be seen at Luxor and 
Camak." It should be stated, that the dimeni»ons 
of 40^ f^t, given to these colosffl by Diodorus, ex-^ 
eeed considerably those of the Museum Memuon. 
We may therefore fairly place the evidence of dis* 
agreement in dimensions against that of agreement 
in position, which is perhaps the stronger of the two. 

From this court where the colossus was founds 
another flight of stepe leads into an hypostyle hall 
of 10 columns in the breadth and 6 in the depth, 
the two centre rows containing, as usual, the largest 
pillars ; they are 35 feet high and about 19 in dr- 
eumference. Only part of these columns are now 
standing. Again we ascend by steps into another 
court, with ei^t pillars in it, four on each side of 
the passage; and still by another step or steps to 
another chamber, where the real ground-plan termi* 
nates; but it is continued in the restored plan to 
which we have referred, 
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Th^ hisrtorical sculjptul^s on th^ walls 6f this edificfe 
agree so far with the general character of Diodonis* 
description, as rather to confirm the notion of this 
being the tomb of Osymandyas ; but the reader will 
now be able to form his own opinion on this contro- 
verted point in Theban topography. 

The name of this conqueror, Osymandyas, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor does he appear in the 
list of Manethon's kings. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that Osymandyas may be a title of Sesostris, 
otherwise called Rameses the Great, to whom most 
critics are now disposed to assign part, at least, of 
the great structure called the tomb of Osymandyas, 
as his name frequently appears on different parts of 
this building. There were, however, two kings called 
Mandou or Mandouei, one a predecessor and another 
a successor of Rameses the Great, and there can be 
little doubt that in the word Osymandyas, we have 
this element Mandou, which, according to Egyptian 
custom, was also the name of a god*. It is possible 
then, that the Osymandyas of Diodorus may be one 
of those kings just mentioned under the name of 
Mandou — or Smendes. (Dynasty 2 1 .) 

The Memnon's head of the Museum is No. 66, in 
the last catalogue. It is placed on a block of stone» 
on the right-hand side, near the extremity of the 
ninth room, which contains the Egyptian sculptures.* 
Before we examine the claims of this colossus to the 
title of ' Memnon/ a brief accomit of its removal will 
not be uninteresting. 

In the year 1815 Belzoni went to Egypt, with 
a project for constructing hydraulic machines to irri- 
gate the fields in an easier and more economical way. 
He engaged to make one, by way of experiment, for 
the Pasha, in which he completely succeeded, though 

** * See Dynasties 6 and 21.-*Mende8 is the Egyptian Pan. 
Herod. U. 46. 
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the ignoraiud^ tbttS Ittavery of his Highness rendered 
the ingenious t/tfntfiif^KXQe of no use. Burckhardt, 
the celebrated trakveller, Irho was then in Egypt, in 
the serviiSr of tie Africtd Asisociation, had long wished 
to have ti^ ttiloi^ bosi 6# Memnon removed, and 
Belzoni, who htiA h&totm ici^inted with him, re- 
peatedly etfete J le^ ^okyfef it Uf Alexandria, fh>m 
whence k flriftkC ^ M&t 16^ tmi^lM. Mr. Salt, the 
Britisb eon&iHy after soi^e indetiSioft Md delay, con- 
senteil to fite underti^ang^y aact Bdatoiii set out with 
insUnctidttsr h^ia Mr. Salf^ and « fMsialse that his 
expefrsies skocdd he rdmibtfsed. In lire copy of in- 
stnietioi^* (which are ^mrilten kt nt&uBx $n assum- 
ing style), mo mentidlr h iriidte tff rfuninef ation to 
Belzoni^ whichy a» tlii IlttfhiM lliii^ argiM^ would 
hav^e been tnetKlkitmd in Am lnilfii(^6ix&, kad he 
(Bel^zoftt) bee4( Ittj^iIdMi^ 0SB^imiftA }£iy tiboef cxAsul to 
remove thes eoiessaf kettd,- M U hs» sonetitpes been 
staled. The fiu^l is, Ikttt JfolbM^ after 1^^ 
to iti^Myve the bead, tKui oM ftodimg hb prdposal 
accepted, determined fig: siS «p te IQife to gratify 
his own curiosity, toA tibe dxtutif 9^ ksf^ agreed with 
Burckhardt to sei^e lias opporHttaly of jiemoving thil 
yoiung M emnon. W« |^e Alb short «ceount frodi 
Bthoni's work,, tieoaiis^ k U fiuor thtti eaei^ persoBi 
sheuld hav« his cfne^ Atm (hffm^tn fhSk under^ 
takillg', imd we Mieve the veracity of Bdiseni will nc^ 
be disputed. Oi» ftts r^urn, howver^ iMe did receive 
a pceseMit through Burdkhardt, half of Which wasl 
liberadly paid by the constd. 

Thk colossal head Bllsoni found, adeording Uf 
his instneictions, in the tel^e, which^ in Engliaii 
book», is BfOiV coBoMMHilf calM the MeaiHoniuBi^ or 
temfple of MemAon. It Wqs btcifeB, wtiA lylfl)^ with 
its face upwards, though in NCHfdbd'il timr h was 
entire, and ivith its face dewmtxuuls, to which Mise 
we nsay} W ^MiiB€, uxtifbtffiB its ptt^ffSOiC^ Bet« 

\^ B«l2oni'« Booki p. 26, 
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umiwmmALs (p, 40), tkai hft wfli «al vestaie to say 

wlio 6cp«jralttd dK l«st fiOM tbe rest «f tbi^ body b^ aa 
exfdoeion, or bf whmn the bust has Iwra tuMd'fiuce 
npwaitk. (¥nw^ ivoik, Antiqailife, iam. ii. pt. M.) 
Thire is alj^ «, tide diiilc4 in <^ ligiut bMast, m*- 
deady the ^^im% of modern art, and no doubt ia* 
tended to hdd gunpowder for the purpose of blowti^ 
oft' the right shoulder ako, and rendeilng the traRS- 
port of the head more easy. We have no dit&cuky 
in expfreesiiijg our (eowktiM, after looldng at all the 
evjdeaee*, that this was done by the French when 
fey visited TheJbes. They tunied the iaee pf the 
statue upwards, and blew off part of the body» but 
afbr ail they wei« oompelled, hom some eauae or 
other, to leave it behind, tt is cuHoi^ as M5hde& ivr 
marks, and Buickhaidt foeftwe him, that in the dniir«- 
in^ of this statue, as tva see it in the great Freneh 
work Km Egypt (torn, ii. pi. M), the right shoulder is 
wsatiBg, i^iich would have been the ease had the 
French succeeded in blowing it off. The dr^wiog was 
piobidUy made on the spot, and the figun repraseatod 
in that eoBdition,ii| which the Fneneheipected to send 
it home. There is of couvse no sign of the great hole 
on the Meppimon's right shoulder, iu die French &t- 
praving, as the part that ooataias it is omitt^. |f they 
did this damage to the statue, ^idththe view of shatter>- 
ing thfs right 6hould»'ju8t Ufce the k^ we may leadily 
believe they went so ftr as to bfeak the whole in 
pieces, udMch, up to the time of this visit, was probably 
eatiie, as Nordea saw it. We ^eta give the sitrae( 
from Norden, that the reader may hiinaelf judge of 
the piohabihty of the llemnon having bseyi entire up 
to 1737, when thus tnveller visited ^:ypt. 

* See NjShden's excellent little pamplblet, entitled ' Ueber da^ 
sogenannte Memnons-Bild im prittjscheu Museum in London^ 
1822,' lre» m\i^ ft-grett ptrt of what follows ftboiit <he UeiBMHi't 
bead is taken. 
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"* There is besides in this place (the Memnoniim 
as he calls it), another colossus marked H (see plate 
112) : it is entire, and of a single piece of granite- 
marble, but its height is only moderate. It is at 
present thrown down, lying on its face, and half buried 
in the ground. All that is visible appears quite free 
from damage, and with respect to the attitude it is 
the same as that of the other colossi of which I have 
spoken." 

It is difficult to say what is meant by the height of 
a colossal statue being only moderate ; but we may 
perhaps ascertain Norden's notions of moderate size, 
by observing what dimensions he gives to the great 
broken colossus, which lies in the same place, and 
measures about 62 feet round the shoulders. Norden, 
speaking of this colossus, estimates it at 20 feet high 
only ; all the body of the colossus, he says, was of 
black granite, and of a single piece : its pedestal is 
in some measure entire. He considers it to have been 
broken by violence ; and believes it to be the famous 
Memnon. It is clear from this account that the 
broken colossus in the tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
Norden is here speaking, is the enormous statue de- 
scribed by later travellers, notwithstanding the great 
discrepancy in the measurements ; for there is no 
other large broken statue that will answer the de- 
scription. This may serve to remove the only diffi- 
culty in recognizing the Memnon of the Museum as 
the entire statue which Norden saw lying on the 
ground, and on the spot from which our broken Mem- 
non was brought. 

The implements with which Belzoni removed this 
statue were '* fourteen poles, eight of which were em- 
ployed in making a sort of car to lay the bust on, 
four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without 
tackle of any sort." With these sorry mechanical 

* Nordeoi ii. 128. 



•mIb, and tfas Mristaqoeof ^ ignontit AralM, he pon* 
tiiTed to nise the fitatae on the car, and to oonvey it 
a diatance of mole than a mile to the banks of the 
liver. But the intii|^Bta of the governor of Er ments, 
and of Drovetti,the Fveiieh ckhuhI at Alexandra* 
caused ahnost as muchdiffieulty as the actual removaL 
of this eaofinous mass. Evea when the statne was 
on the bank of the mer, and a written contract for a 
boat had been entered into with ka owner, fim whole 
sehsme seemed to be ruined by the kiiavery of some 
parties, and tiie fear of the boa^oivnev that the Memr 
non would sink his boat to the bottom of the river. 
But in the mean tijpethegoreraiMrof EImientschai^;ed 
his tone to Belsoni, oompeiled the boat-owner to ful* 
fil his bargain, and alicnred Behsoni to have the use 
of one hnndicd and thirty men. As the banl^ of the 
river was considerably above the Level of the watery 
which had relir6d at least iOO feet from it, he found 
it necessary to make a sloping eaoseway fyr the i^» 
toe, and even then it was no easy task to piaee so 
bsavy a weight in a boat, unaided by any mechanical 
power eieept ibor poles and some r^es. It is only 
ihir to the memory of this enterprising traveller, to let 
him tell his own story. 

^ * I cannot h^ observing, that it was no easy 
nndeiAakii^ to pot a pieee of gnnite of such bulk 
and weight on board a boat, that, if it received th^ 
weight on one aide, woold immediately upset ; and, 
what is more, this was to be done without the smallest 
help of any medi^nical eootiivanee, ev«n a single 
taMe, and only with four poles and ropes, as the 
water was about 18 feet bdow the bank where the 
head was to deseend. The eanseway I had made 
gradually sloped to the edge of tiie water, dose to the 
boat, and with the ibur pdes I formed a bridge 6poi|i 
the bank into the centre of the boat, so that \dben the 

2a3 
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weight bore on the bridge, it pressed only on the 
centre of the boat. The bridge rested partly on the 
causeway, partly on the side of the boat, and partly 
on the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat 
I put some mats well filled with straw. I necessarily 
stationed a few Arabs in the boat, and some at each 
side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I had nothing 
else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled 
with sand, that, if the colossus should run too last into 
the boat, it might be stopped. In the ground behind 
the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree firmly planted, 
round which a rope was twisted, and then listened to 
its car, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work, on each side, and at the same time that the 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slackening 
the ropes, and others shifUng the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

" Thus it descended gradually firom the mainland 
to the causeway, when it sunk a good deal, as the 
causeway was made of fi^sh earth. This, however, 
I did not regret, as it was better that it should be so, 
than that it should run too fast towards the water ; 
for I had to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity 
should fall into the Nile, my return to Europe would 
not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though I have reason to believe that some among the 
great body of its scientific men would rather have 
seen it sunk in the Nile, than where it is now de- 
posited. However, it went smoothly on board. The 
Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were 
all attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well 
as to learn how the operation was to be performed ; and 
when the owner of the boat, who considered it as con- 
signed to perdition, witnessed my success, and saw 
the huge piece of stone, as he called it, safely on boaid, 
he came and squeezed me heartily by the hand."^ 
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Thi& difficult task being safely accomplished, the 
Memnon's head sailed down the river to Rosetta, and 
from thence to Alexandria, where it embarked for 
England. In the Museum Catalogue the Memnon's 
head is described as the gift of Henry Salt and Louis 
Burckhardt, who liberally defrayed the expenses of 
the undertaking. 

The material of which this statue is made, is a fine 
kind of Syene granite, of one entire mass, but two 
colours. The head has, with great judgment, been 
formed out of the red part of the granite, while the 
dark part was appropriated to the breast, and pro- 
bably also to the remainder of the body. The figure 
was in a sitting posture, like most of the Egyptian 
colossal statues, for Belzoni found it " near the re- 
mains of its body and chair." Though a statue of 
colossal size, it is very inferior in magnitude to some 
works of Egyptian art of this kind, of which we shall 
soon have occasion to speak ; its height, from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head, in its seated posi- 
tion, having been probably about 24 feet, or some- 
what less. The fragment in the Museum, which 
may be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat 
more than 8 feet in height. The following dimen- 
sions are worth giving: they are taken from Noh- 
den's Essay. 

ft. ID. 

1. Tlie whole height of the bust, from the top of 

the head-dress to the lowest part of the 
fragment, measured behind, is . . .89 

2. Round the shoulders and breast, above, . 15 3 

3. Round the breast, below, 14 7 

4. Height of the head, from the upper part of 

the head-dress to the end of the beard . 6 Oh 

5. Height of the head-dress » .... 1 2^ 

6. Diameter of do 3 7 

7. The whole height of the .red granite part . 4 9 

8. From the forehead to the chin .... 3 3^ 

9. Height of the beard on the lower part, reckoned 

front: the breast ••.•«•• 9^ 
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The weight of the mass is estimated at between tea 
and twelve tons. 

It is universally agreed that this is one of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture now known 
to exist ; and if we admit it to be a work of genuine 
Egyptian art (of which there can be no doubt), we 
may consider it as a favourable specimen of what that 
nation could accomplish. For so hard and unwieldy 
a mass to be wrought even into any resemblance to 
the human form, and polished to so high a degreci 
would of itself be a labour worthy of admiration. B ut 
that the proportions of the parts should have been so 
well preserved, and that beauty should have been 
impressed on this colossal face, proves that at least 
some kinds of sculpture were once carried to -a high 
degree of perfection in Egypt ; though they may not 
be of that description of art which our earliest asso- 
ciations teach us to admire. In the colossal statues 
of Egypt calmness and repose are the most striking 
characteristics; but this figure shows somewhat more. 
" * It represents a young man : the breast is broad 
and well defined. The beard, united in one mass, 
adheres to the chin. The line of the eye-brows per- 
haps does not project enough above the eye-ball ; the 
tip of the nose, too, is perhaps too much rounded, 
and the ears, as usual in Egyptian statu^, are placed 
too high ;" but even with these defects, and with lips 
too thick for our notions, the face is full of softness, 
tranquillity, and beauty. 

The beard has a singular form, which we often see 
on the monuments of Egypt, and Belzoni has gone 
'so far as to conjecture that the antient Egyptians 
might have worn the beard in a kind of case ; a 
fashion which would be not unlike the modern prac- 
tice of wearing pig-tails, except that the appendage 
with us was behind instead of before. From the 
bead there descends on each side a kind of covering 
* Descriptioa de TEgypte, i. 129« . 
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^ offMMieiit, which reaches somMrhat Ismei titan the 
beard-case, and in its position, but not in ito fornix 
bears some resemblaBoe to afldl flowing jiidge*8 wig. 
This latter decoration, in ^mrtous m^f^cations of 
form, is found on femak statues also, while th^ beard- 
ease, or what we choose to call so, is appiopriaited to 
the statues of Osiiis and Horas; and in this caiKj 
probably, has a reference to Horns and his worshipi 
The flowing part of the head-dress is somewhat 
damaged in its outline, but may be ckaily made out 
by a comparison with the headHhress of the eolossus. 
No. 36, which differs from this in no respect, exeept 
in wanting (he upper part or oom-measure. Tiiis 
upper part has been cabled a oom-measure, from a 
fancied resemblanee to one. But no satisfeustory eK- 
plan^ion is ^ven of it, por yet of (he balustrade 
kind of ornaments which are around it, and also on 
the face of the broad belt hanging round the breast,— 
unless we adopt the notion of Bottiger^. The head*^ 
covering, according to him, is the appropriate tiara 
and h^d-drees of (he statues of the royal priests 
of Horns ; and its ornamental bordering, as well as 
the ^milar decoration on the breast, he considivs to 
be a kind pf series or combination of the m^tke 
called Chnuphis or Urseus, the symbol of royaky 
found so often on the monuments of Egypt. There 
can hardly be a doubt that B5ttiger's interpretation ts 
right ; this ornament perpetually occurs, and in most 
cases the figure of the snake is distinctly seen. On 
the head-dress (at the back) are other sculptures, 
the h^v^^'s feather and various plants, all of which, 
probably, had some symbolical meaning, indicative of 
the rank of the personage who bore them. The 
beard, B<>ttiger considers to be the sign of manhood, 
tiie only one appropriate to a figure which is oio^^e^f ; 

* Appendix to Nobdeo's Essay. 

f See Denoo's FliteS; No. 115| for specimens of faierogljrpbic 
faead-dresses, . 
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taoA Its fSjmhtkKil «p|4icati<Ai ii» 16 denote the sttR rii 
the ftHBiner soistiee in the liei^ht of its strength. 
Tins aitifieial beafd, he remarics, is fonnd otily on 
the god Osim and his son Horus, Osiris appe&i9 
with it imdcr various ft^ins ? (I.) Osiris on a throne 
with the widp and Btgnr s staff, or liHth the eras 
iSssata, sod another' symbol. (2.) Osiriv as jndge of 
&e dead in the weB-laK>wn Egyptian representations 
of the deanthrjodgmcttt (3.) Osiris as the origin of 
ttie mummy form ; hixt here we must distinguish the 
god when standing upright in complete mitmmy 
equipment^ from the god lying cm the lion^shaped 
laia : the mommy boxes of sycamore, #ith the head 
•f Osiris on them, bdong to (3.). (4.) Osm»— CaneM 
Iras ; the Nile yng, the symbol cfi the holy Nile water. 
Is identified with Onris as the symbol of the sun and 
of power, when it has tti Osiris hend. (See Wii^el- 
mami,T0L i pi. 15.) 

This slalne has recemd the name of the younger 
Memnon, partly becsanse it was fomid in that tem^^ 
U0 which the name of Memnomnm had bem inipreM 
periy given, partly also becatise it is supf)osed to 
Mk>ng to the same dass with .the atatne or aCatnes 
so celebrated under the name of Memnon. 

We have already described the remains of that 
large edifice^ kno#B to Diodortrs by the name of the 
Palace of Osynteidyas^ and by English travellers, 
generally called the Memnofnam. Within its pre- 
cincts is the greatt (5olossal stiatue of red granite, 
broken off at the waist, and the uppef part lying on 
its bacb. In its hf& H has carried along with it the 
whole temfple waS within its reach. The face is 
endMly obKterated by the hand of man, and to the 
same ean»e we must attribtrte the destruction of 
the statue. It measures* 6 feet 10 inches over 
the foot (it is the left (me that remains entire), and 
62 or 63 lound the shoulders: the hiexogl^|rfueal 

* HuniltoD; p, 167, 
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ch&ractera en^aved on the arm are lai^ enough for 
a man to w^k in ; the length of the nail of the 
second toe is about one foot, and the length of the 
toe to the insertion of the nail is one foot eleven 
inches (Egypte). The colossal fist of red gra- 
nite in the Museum is said by some to belong to 
this statue, but we are unable to find any evidence of 
its being brought from Thebes by the French. It 
was surrendered by them to the English, together 
with other antiquities now in the Egyptian room of 
the Museum, at the capitulation of Alei:andria ; and, 
according to the French account (see vol. v. pi. 4), 
it was brought from the ruina of Memphis, where 
there are still remains of a colossal statue or statues 
of dimensions quite large enough to match with this 
fist. We know also from Herodotus* (ii. 110) that 
he saw at Memphis, in front of the great temple of 
Hephcestus, sis colossal statues erected by Sesostris, 
two of himself and his wife, each 45 Greek feet high, 
and four statues of his sons, each 30 feet high. In 
the French work just referred to there is a drawing 
of this list, with a litUe restoration added to tfw 
thumb and one of the fingers. Our print shows the 
fist just as it is. 
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The following are the chief dimensions : — 

inches. 
Length from wrist^joint to knuckle of middle 
finger about ...... 32 



26 
80 
30i 
9 



Ditto of long joint of middle finger 
Round wrist-bone . • . 
Width of all the fore fingers . 
Ditto of middle finger . 

The remains of the short cylindrical stick may be 
observed between the thumb and fore-finger. 

This fist probably belonged to a seated colossus 
like that of which the fragments remain in the palace 
of Osymandyas. It is not universally the case that 
seated figures had their hands placed fiat on tbeir 
thighs, like the colossi of Ipsambul, or the specimen 
in the Museum. In Minutoli's work there is a 
picture of a colossus, which we shall presently speak 
of more particularly, which has the right hand closed 
and resting on his thigh. Neither of these two 
colossi, the one in the Museum and the other lying 
in firagments at Thebes, has any claim at all to be 
considered the Memnon, of which Strabo and Pausa- 
nias speak. But there is another statue whose title 
is less doubtful. 
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This, traveller who lands on the west bank of the 
Nile, and proceeds straight towards the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, otherwise called the Memnoniumy will pass 
two colossal statues seated on their chairs in the plain, 
between Medinet-Abou and the so-caHed Memnonium. 
(See the plan.) 

Of these two statues it seems dear that S^triabo is 
speaking, when he says *, '* On the opposite side of 
the Nile (the west) is the Menmonium, where thiere 
are two monolith eolossi (statues of a single piece 
of stone) near one another. One of the statues is 
entire, but the upper part of the other has fallen from 
its chair» owing, as they say, to an earthquake. It is 
believed that once a day a sound, like that pro- 
duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that part 
of the statue which remains on the seat and the 
pedestal. I happened to be on the spot with M^us 
Gallus, and many of his friends and soldiers, about 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether 
it came from the base, or from the colossus, or was 
made by some one of those around the base, I can- 
not affirm. For as the cause was not visible, one 
is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather than be- 
lieve that the sound came out of the mass of stone. 
Above the Memnonium are the tombs of the kings 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wonderful in 
their construction and well worth examining." 

This is evidently the statue that Pausanias after- 
wards saw in the second century, and which was 
then in the same condition that Strabo described it 

* CasauboD; p. 816. 
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ifiimBihsB wimL -^^l was most SHrprised with the 
Ai^ovfius at Thebes in Egypt, which you come to afisr 
cnwsiBg tl» Niie in your way to the tombs ^(T^piyy^). 
I saw still seat^ on his chair a statue f which is 
generally eailod Mcmnon. Tradition reports that he 
caoM put of Bkhic^ia into Egypt, and carried his ex* 
pedition as for as Susa. But the Thebans say, this 
is not a statue of Memnon but of Phaip^noph, a 
nalive of the country. I have also heard some say 
that this is a statue of Sesostris, which Cambyses 
iniitilaled ; at present all from the head as &r as the 
aajddle of the body is thiowii down, but the re- 
mainder is stall seated, and daily at sim-rise producBS 
a sound, whidi you may best compam with the 
snapping of a harp or lute $tripg/' 

Bauaaaias here only mentions one statue, which 
might seem to raise some little fioubt as to the 
identity of his Memnon with that now on the plain 
of Thebes. But theie is evidence on iha other side 
of the questi(m quite suiSicient to remove this di^ 
ficiiliy. 

We will now see what modern travellers say about 
these ^wo statues. ** X The two other colossal statues, 
called also by some the statues of Memnon, are in the 
plain, about half way betweaa the desert and the 
river. The inundation had hanily left thepi early 
in January, and we had some difficulty in reaching 
them on that account They a|» about 50 feet high, 
and seated each on a pede^al 6 feet in height, If 
long, and 14 teiad. The stone of which ^y are 
formuad is a hard reddish gres. from the action 
of the weaker it is in many places discoloured, and 
oflen appears of a black, grey, brown, and whitish 

♦1*42,3. 

t iytA^M %lMf$ Bekkcr; «Xmii ow MS.; 4;^ncv Scaligtr : 
%!i^nm is a more probable correction. 
\ Hamiltop^ ^gyptiaca, p. 168. 

Sb3 
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hue." — " The two statues in question are but fifty- 
four feet asunder ; they face the same point of the 
jcompass, (S.S.E. Pococke). They are very similar 
in size, character, and proportions : one of them, that 
to the south, is certainly of a single block of stone, 
and the northernmost has evidently been broken off 
at the waist ; and while the lower part is a monolith, 
.the body, arms, and head are constructed of several 
horizontal layers of stone, apparently of a different 
kind from the legs and base." 

Denon says that these two statues are of a single 
block, by which he probably means that they origi- 
nally were. He adds, " They can be seen at the dis- 
tance of five leagues." — " The height * of the leg and 
foot of the northernmost statue is 18 feet 5 inches, 
the length of the little finger 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
height of the leg and foot of the small figure at his 
side t is no less than 72 inches. The other colossal 
statue to the south is nearly of the same dimensions. 
On the pedestals which support them, are carved a 
variety of hieroglyphical representations with the 
usual symbols of Egyptian mystery ; and on both 
sides of the thrones on which they are seated, 
two priests are represented tightening with their 
hands and feet bands of lotus-stalks, which are ap- 
parently intended to keep upright a table on which 
the thrones themselves are supposed to be placed." 
There is a similar representation on the chair of the 
great colossus of Osymandyas.. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive to compare 
with this description the less minute and accurate 
account of an earlier traveller. Norden| measured 

* Hamilton. 

t There is a figure in relief on each side, reaching about as 
.high as the giant's knee, and another still smaller standiD| he* 
tween his legs. 

t P.UTyLangles. 
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the two colossi on the plain of Thebes by means of 
their shadows, and he reckons them to be 50 Danish 
feet high, or about 51^ English feet, from the base of 
the pedestal to the top of the head. From the sole 
of the foot to the knees he found to be, by actual 
measurement, 15 feet; and this, he argues, proves 
his measurement by the shadow to be correct ; for, 
" according to the ordinary proportions of a man, it 
follows from this that each figure is 50 feet high, in- 
cluding the pedestal." 

The Danish traveller is of opinion that their present 
mutilated state is owing to time alone; but he does 
not appear to have noticed that one of them is com- 
posed of several pieces in the upper part, and that the 
other is a solid piece ; for he says, *' they are both 
made of different blocks of a sort of greyish sandstone." 
^And this led him to look for the statue of Memnon 
and the Memnonium in that building, which we have 
described as the tomb of Osymandyas. 

Norden is probably also mistaken as to his in- 
ference deduced from the measure of fifteen feet be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the knees ; for the lower 
parts of colossi, we believe, are not in proportion 
with the upper parts. This is certainly the case with 
•that colossal figure of the Museum, which is entire ; 
for its height, from the sole of the foot to the knee,, 
when compared with the other dimensions of the 
figure, does not agree with the ordinary proportions 
of a man. 

These two Theban statues, though mutilated, are 
deser\'ing of particular attention, because they still 
present us with the whole effect produced by the 
largest Egyptian colossi in their original position. 
The general impression is not destroyed by the in- 
juries which they have sustained. Our print will 
•serve to give some idea of these enormous figures, 
and the reader may aid his conception of- their atti- 
tude by examining the colossal statue in the Museum 
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(No* 88), ihe poeture of which is precisriy the flianuB. 
The b(S]ght of this figure, with its pedestal, is abput 
9 feet 6 imehes, measured from the bottom of the 
pedestal to the top of the head-dress^ 

We have before nemarked that some writers ^jre of 
opinion that the enonnous broken colpssps lyiog in 
the psiaoe of Osymandyas, is the Menmon statue so 
famous fer its vocal sounds ; but itse^ms clear enough 
tha|; the northernmost of the two statues last deepribed 
is the Memnon of Strabo, Pausanias, md of numerous 
-visitors who have recorded his musical ppwa*s. 

The feet of th^ nMrthern eplossus are damaged 
about the toes ; but on his legs, from the lowest part 
upwards to the height of eight feet, is a number of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, comiuemorating ihe 
n^mes of those who have borne testimony to the sound* 
These inscriptions probably all belong to the period of 
the early Jt-oni^n emperors, and none are much later 
than Adrian. The name of Strabo P^nnqt be dis- 
covered among them. Norden and Pooocke, we be- 
lieve, were th^ first who ci^ied any of the inscriptjoos 
on the Memnon's legs, of which Popocke has giren two 
plates <i. pi. 33, 39) . Mr* H&milton, \n his 'iEgyptiaca' 
(p. 172, &c.), has also given those ius^ptbns which 
are the most legible ; and since that time Mr. Salt, 
the }ate consul at Alexandria, has rn^^e a still mprp 
complete collection* His copies of these inscriptions, 
to the nuinber of seventy-two, were transmitted to the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

IMF . DOMITIANO 

CAESARE AVGVSTO GEEMANICO 

TPETROIiriVS SECVNDVS. PR 

AVDITMEMNPNEM |10RAI PR. IDVS MART 

This inscription recprds the testimony pf T. Pe- 
trpnius, in the reign of DomitiaU) to the vocal soun^ 
th^ i^suefl fippm the nprtb^rnippst pf the two pt»tues, 
3^ ^ufinse. 

TM &Upwix9g Qi^ ina^riptipn wo fihiU ||iYO in 
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common characters, and im H« corrected state, but 
we do not vouch for ^ aitciuacy of the corrections. 

M»t^9f *Aifim»f mifurrtf ^Muvr^fS^JfuMi^^. 
Sifunm 3* tfj^ *'4^ fitu9t *tu TUvf^. 

The meai^ing^ of this inacifpdon, though it is 
carelessly written, is doir jcoou^h so fa^ as to show 
that the author of the vepnaes, accompanied by the 
Empress Sabina, the wife of Adri»n, heard the sounds 
of the Memnon in the fifteenth yis^r of the emperors 
reign, and on the 24th of the month Athurf. This 
inscription, it will appear (from iim note), was made by 
a lady called B»lbiUa, w1m>, in another set of fourteen 
verses, on the same statue, speaks of her ancestor 
Balbillus, whom L^onne conjectures to be Balbillus, 
governor of Egypt, under Neno. His virtues are re« 
corded in a Greek inscription found between the paws 
of the great sphinx, and now in the British Museum. 
But, notwithstanding these inscriptions, it may be 
urged that there is some difficulty in completely iden- 
tifying this as the Memnon statue* Strabo and Pau- 
sanias say that t)ie upper part, in their time, had 
fallen down ; but, at present, the tipper part exists in 
its proper position, though not in a sipgle piece, being 
built up, as Pococlqe describes and represents it, with 
five tiers of stone. Heeren has conjectured that the 
broken statue might hijive been repaii^pd, after the 

* Haroilton^p. 412. lb the first line, iiwtpad ofnt9'Xi»t BcX0iy«f, 
it is said thai the reading is, X/^ naXjSiXXa. The last word cer- 
tainly is BaX/3//A« in Mr. Hunilton'sicopy (p. 174); and there is 
no reason to change the Udy into a geatleman. 

f Athur is the name of the third month in the Egyptian 
calendar, aqd also the name of a goddess, whom the Greeks 
sometimes pMled Aphrodite. 



time of Sfifttx^, and he al^i9 t}i6 pfthMe age of 
the restoration as that of Septimius Sevef tis, who is 
known to have festored i^eVeral anfient itionuments 
in Egypt. This hypothesis, though nothing is more 
reasonable,- has bo^ met With the apprctetktt ^BiMB 
tery learned petiscfos. 

If we itant aity ftirihef evidcsnee oC th^ ideMtj^ of 
the staifie whieh I'aiisaiila» salw, with thai eallcid the 
MeitinoA by Focotke and iaosi £zigMt trav^i^^ 
ire have H in the second line of the Gre^ insenption i 
** I heftM the divine seyilhdsr of Memnon or" Fhame^ 
iM>eh." l*erhap» neither Patfeanias ikht" his guides 
kn^w that Meumon ^^ss the corrupted Gr^^ ibrmi 
of Ametiophis, or Pltemeftophl^, or Pha«neiiofh^--^lM 
nattie 6f ^efeM aritient Tttoti&tdhit of Egypt. 

Ther^ Is ^ euriotii^ passage in F. Lueas'd Ttatels 
in l%ypt (vd. ii. p. 128), from whieh if w^rtiM apipear 
(if tre can trust the narirator} that hi 1714 these twe^ 
i^tues were sttH more perfect. On seeing them at H 
distance he ihought they were pSSai^ * btrt *' hating^ 
tome nt&r fhem, I sa^ they were t#o statties of a fifie 
|reyii^ gi^anHe n^arble, eaeh morif than 60 iee^h%!i. 
They are called the cow and calf, beeatise thet^ ate 
horns on their heads, Hke those 6f a cJo#." Sucft 
homi» are often to be seen on the represent^i^ions of 
Osiris and Isis on the walls of the tempies. 

WitlKiut exaiiitfning all that is said on tile Sttb)eei 
of the vocal Memnon, we may mentton ano^hef cdn- 
jedtore as deserving of notice. There may havif been 
more than one colossal statue wHh the name of 
Memnon to which this power was attlfbuted, thot^ 
thai ill repute in the age of Adrian mttBt hate been 
the atalne tHth the inscription on its legs. The 
enormous broken statue in the palace of OsymandyaS 
may have been a Memnon also, for what we know, 
but there is no evidence at all in favour of this by^ 
pothesis. Juvenal's 
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'* Diihldio magicse resomlR ubi Memnone diordaej 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis^** 

'' Where broken Memnon's magic strings resound, 
And Thebes with hundred gates in ruins lies around/' 

would apply very well to the statue of Strabo, which, 
he distinctly says, was broken ; and it must have re- 
mained so till the time of Juvenal and still later. Mr. 
Hamilton further conjectures that the statue described 
by Philostratus as the Memnon, and as remarkable for 
its beauty, may be the very statue in the Museum, to 
which we now ^ve the name of the younger Memnon. 
It is conjectured that the sounds supposed to come 
from the statue were caused by some trickery of the 
priests, who, in their state of fallen power and influence, 
sought to regain some credit by miracles of this kind. 
The earliest notice of this vocal statue is in the passage 
of Strabo already translated, and in the second book* 
of Tacitus' Annals, where Germanicus, we are told, 
heard the sounds. Alexander Humboldt f speaks of 
certain sounds that are heard to proceed ^m the 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko at sunrise, which 
he attributes to confined air making its escape from 
crevices or caverns when the difference of the internal 
and external temperature is considerable. The French 
^avans attest to having heard such sounds at Camak, 
on the east side of the Nile ; and hence it is con- 
jectured that the priests who had observed this pheno- 
menon took advantage of their knowledge, and con- 
trived, by what means we know not, to make people 
believe that a similar sound proceeded from the 
colossal statues. 

* Tacit. Ann. ii. 61 . << Memnonis Saxea effigies, ubi radiis soils 
icta est, vocalem sonum reddens." The vocid Memnon is also 
mentioned in Manethon's catalogue, but the remark about the 
statue's musical power may have been inserted by one of 
Manethon's copiers. It is possible that Herodotus may be al- 
luding to the Memnon, ii. 106. 

f Personal Narrative, iv. p. 560. 
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Btit who is the MemnBIT from whom this statue 
takes its name? This is not an easy question to 
answer. He is first mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
hero remarkable for his beauty, and as the son of 
the East, or the morning*. Diodorus (ii. 22) speaks 
of him as the son of Tithonus, and a general who 
was sent by Teutamus, king of the Assyrians, to aid 
Priapa against the Greeks ; to him also is attributed 
the building of the Memnonium at Susa. We cannot 
help suspecting that the name of Memnon was only 
known at Susa after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by the 
Greeks were, in name at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt : and this agrees with the tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, that Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and carried his expeditions as far as Susa. 
Memnon, it must be recollected, is the Greek name of 
that antient hero whose Egyptian name, as we see 
from the Greek inscription above, and from other 
proofs, is Phamenoph, or Phamenotht, which is inter- 
preted to be " the guardian of the city of Ammon," or 
Thebes ; or, according to Champolhon, " devoted to 
Ammon," " belonging to Ammon.** 

The name of Memnon then is of Egyptian or Ethi- 
opian origin, and must be traced to some of the early 
kings of Egypt, the remembrance of whose actions 
was preserved both by tradition and by monumental 
records. In the eighteenth dynasty of Manethon, the 
Egyptian priest, the name of Amenophis occurs, with 
this remark : " This is he who is supposed to be the 
Memnon and the vocal stone." He is the second 
Anienophis, the seventh king in the series of four- 
teen that compose Manethon s eighteenth dynasty, 

- * See also Pindar. Nem. iii. 
f The PA is the Coptic masculine article signifying /Ae ; and 
Amen contains the elements of the word Ammon, the name of the 
deity. 
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and the Son of Thntmoms, who is said "to ixave 
driven the shepherds ont of Egypt. The Ass^etian 
name df Teutamus appears to be nothing mofe^han 
^ntmosis lightly altered ; and Tithonos also 'has 
Hbe 'dhatacteristios of a corrupted Egyptian word. 
it. wfll ^not seem surprising that there should be this 
Inversion and complication of Assyrian and E^rp- 
tian history, both of which hctve come down to 
US through the medium of Greek writers, who w^ere 
often careless and imcritical. The chief, perhaps 
the oiily, authority that Diodorus followed in his As- 
syrian history, was the -Greek -doctor, Otesias, whose 
fragments contain a great deal of 'curious matter, 
scraped together with no judgment or selection, ^is 
great -heroine, Semiramis, invaded India, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt: the Egypitian hero, Sesostris, also-invaded 
India, Ethiopia, and even carried his victorious arms 
Into Europe. Thus eariy tradition confused the thisto- 
ries of two great empires, assigning even the remote-re- 
gions ofBactria as an appendage both to an Egyptian 
and Assyrian monarchy, at an epooh, it Is true, whidL 
may have been different for the two empires, 'but 
one certainly beyond all credible history. The Mem- 
non who came from Susa to aid King !Priam is, 
by this story, made contemporary with the war of 
Troy, while the Amenopihis or Memnon of Manelhon 
lived thirteen generations before that event. We may 
partly trace the origin of this confusion of Assyrian 
and Egyptian history to the vague notions of'tiieeai^ly 
Greeks on the southern parts of Africa and Asia. 
The unknown, and, to them inaccessible regions of 
the south-east, were tilled by the general term t>f 
Ethiopia, and, as is adways the case when ideas are 
indistinct, the further they carried their conjectures 
into obscurity the nearer did they approximate places 
fmd circumstances which were widely remote. 
Since the partial deciphering of Egyptian propet 
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iBmeSi we have attained to new and interestiog re- 
sults confirmatory of written history. On the back of 
the great Memnon statue we now read the name o£ 
Amonotliph himself with. his. title or preenomen (ac« 
oordin^ to M. ChampoUion's version) of "the S^io^ 
Lord of Truthp" The same prsnomen and name are 
found on a statue in the Bndsh Museum (Nok 38)^ 
which was dug up behind the great Memncm* Ms. Bur« 
ton^, in his Eibcerpta Hieroglyphica, haa given* a vary 
disar dvBwing of the sculptures on< Idle back of the large 
Theban colossus, fiY)m which it appeara that the prama*^ 
men is exacUy the same as that on the colossus of the: 
M^iaeuin,. while the cartouches contaming the name^ 
agree so &r aa the word Amenothph- goes,, but didbr 
sUghHy in cectain signs that follow the proper name iui 
the great Memnon, and are included in the same car* 
touchft. Ml Ghaoipoliion has- not aaugned the mean- 
ing, of these signs,^ which he tells us are omitted in^ 
8om» cartouches containing this monarch's name. 

Amvenophis' the second was a builder and a con^ 
qiieEor,>like other illustrious monarchs of theeighteentb 
and nineteenth dynasties. 1Kb royal legend is found 
as for south' as the temple of Soleb, which may pro- 
bably |ie his work, or that of even some previous king. 
His name is found, also on a temple of Cnuphis^ia 
the ifidand of Elephantine, which we have alr^y as- 
signed to- a later age,, on account of its resemblance to^ 
a Gceek. peripteral temple. But here it happens that 
the ai^aimit deduced from a comparison of archie 
tectural forms is not consistent with thai deduced from 
the reading of hieroglyphic inscriptions. " This temple 
contftinsa sanctuavy decorated with beautiful bas-reliefo 
represaitingybothon the outer and inner walls« a hero 
offiMcing sacrifices. The second chamber is a later adU 
dition» and is not adorned wit^ sculptures in the inte- 
rior. The gallery and two porticos are also later 
additioDs» and ace covered with hieroglyphics ia idief." 
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(Denon, pi. 66. 128.) The pnenomen of Amenopliis 
is on that part of the temple (the pillars) which Denon 
calls a later addition *, 

Though it is impossible to reconcile the whole mass 
of mythological traditions connected with the name of 
Memnon, it appears probable that it has a real his- 
torical origin on the banks of the Nile. 

The other colossal head which is (No. 8) in the 
Museum, and opposite to the Memnon,. was also 
brought to England by Belzoni. (Belzoni, p. 184.) It 
was found at Camak, on the east side of the Nile, but 
at what precise spot the discoverer does not say. It is 
of red granite, polished to a wonderful degree of smooth- 
ness, and well preserved, except the left ear and part of 
the chin, which, together with the beard, is broken off. 
Though the head is of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the Memnon ("being 10 feet from the neck to 
the top of the mitre"), it was mueh easier to transport 
it from its place, as the shoulders are not attached to 
the head, and, in consequence, the whole mass is not 
so heavy as the Memnon. The arm in tlie Museum, • 
measuring about 10 feet in length, also belongs to 
this colossus, and assists us in forming a more correct 
idea of the whole figure. It is clear, from the arm 
being straight, that this colossus must have been a 
full length ffi^i^f ^^^ in & standing posture, of 
which we find instances in the caryatid pilasters already 
mentioned. The under part of the arm shows also' 
by the fracture that it was attached to the sides of the 
figure, as in the Argo colossi ; and we see the remains 
of the cylindrical staff grasped in the hand. This 
figure, then, originally stood with its back attached 
to a large block, like the mutilated colossus at the 
entrance of the hypostyle hall of Camak. (See 
Hamilton's plates. No. 10, and Belzoni's drawing.) 

The following are the dimensions of this arm : — 

^ * His name appears in a bas-relief in the interior.— Antiq. i.pl,37* 

t See Belzoni's plate. 
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iDches. 
Circumference of arm round the thickest part below 

the elbow 61 

Length from knuckle of middle finger to wrist (the 

hand being closed) 17 

Length of long joint of middle finger . • • 13} 

Whole length of arm to junction with scapula • 120 

This colossus then may be considered as a specimen 
of part of a standing colossus, which, when attached 
to a caryatid pilaster, we believe, always has a high 
cap, something like that of the Museum figure. With 
the exception of a small portion of the top, which is 
broken off, but still occupying its place, the cap is en- 
tire. It is fastened on in the usual way with standing 
colossi, by a bandage on each side, coming down 
to the chin, wherg it met the beard-case, which ap- 
pears to have been attached to these bandages. In 
front we see the royal serpent, somewhat mutilated, the 
head being gone ; the part that runs up the front of 
the cap, occupying a higher place than the head when 
the symbol was entire, is the tail of the reptile, which, 
in a fiat-capped regal statue, is continued over the 
convex surface of the head nearly as far as the crown. 
The rough fracture which runs up the back of the 
capi is a remnant of the stone by which the head-dress 
was fastened to the upper part of the block against 
which the back of the colossus rested. It is clear, 
from a careful examination of this fracture, and of 
drawings of standing bolossi, that this back-support 
reached as high as the top of the cap*. Forming an 
estimate from the head and the length of the arm, 
this statue could not be less than 26 f feet high, in- 
cluding his cap. The usual attitude of a standing 
colossus is to have one foot advanced a little beyond 
the other, but still nearly parallel to it : the arms are 
sometimes crossed on the breast, but perhaps more 

* Antiq. iii. pi. 13 > no. 4. 

t The colossal caryatids which Herodotus saw in the bdl of 
Apis at Memphis were 18 Greek feet high.— 'jil* ld3» 
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frequently they hang down along the sides, to which 
they are attached by a portion of the stone which is 
left; as we may observe in the present instance, where 
it is rough and fractured like the piece at the back of 
the head. The hands oflen grasp a short cylindrical 
stick, such as we have described in the Nubian colossi 
of Argo. The kind of dress which this statue probably 
had, may be inferred from that of the Argo statues. 

ft. in. 

The length of this statue^s nose is . . - . 1 1 1 

Width of mouth from angle to angle • . 1 l| 

Circumference of his neck just where the shirt 

begins . . .• . . . . .■ . .8 4} 

The colossal figure of the Museum, No. 38, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, from being a miniature copy 
of the great Memnon statue, and from being itself a 
Memnon. Its material is a breccia so compounded 
as at a distance to appear quite black, but upon nearer 
examination it may be called rather a dark grey co- 
lour. The stbpe contains a number , of brightish yel- 
low particles, which have been sometimes compared 
in appearance to the substance called Dutch metal. 
There is a curious streak of red about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, running across his right shoulder, 
his beard, neck, and lappets, which is also visible at 
the back, where it forms a curve, at first sight look- 
ing exactly like some ornament hanging round the 
shoulders. Belzoni remarks that this and a lion- 
headed statue are the only specimens of this kind of 
stone which he ever saw. This statue, which in all 
respects resembles the great Memnon, was dug up 
behind the two seated colossi. - 

This statue, No. 38, has the close-fitting cap on 
his head, with a broad bandage as usual descending 
on each side of the face to hold the beard on. 
The beard itself and part of the chin is broken 
off, which is almost the only damage the statue 
has received. The erect serpent is on the fi*ont 
of the cap, represented with several contortions, and 
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ItiB head riatng abova them on< s pariof HmtilnM 
left m tiigtt relitf : tfae tail of th* sapcttt fbllows'tlie 
9iiF^ of tile statue's ^«*rf^ adhenQV'olosdF' to it, and 
being continued alaom the poailioa of the MrjimC.i 
head, does not temniaBto till.' it ha* naahed thaaDWO 
of 1^ status, or somewhaitfuftbBa^ Tlia same poai^ 
tion wF the tul may be obNiivfld' Oti' tha bead of tha 
coleMUBt No. 73,.wlMni, howaver^ili.ia divided on. ttu 
crown of tfae head by a rectangular bole five or six 
inches deq>, cut^ pn>bid>iy, by sr 
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The cap of No. 38, afler making two triangular flat 
projections, against which the ears rest, descends in a 
lappet on each side, as far as two inches above the nip- 
ple. By the aid of this head-dress we may give a com- 
plete restoration to the front face of the great Mem- 
non, which, indeed, Fococke * has attempted in his 
drawing, but not very successfully. The head-dress 
at the back assumes a singular rounded convex form, 
marked with a number of radii, all converging towards 
a centre at the nape of the neck, where they unite in a 
kind of cylindrical ornament, very like the long pig-tails 
once in &shion. This pig-tail, which is attached close 
to the mass of the stone, afler running straight down 
for 12 inches, strikes into the square column which 
forms the central and upper part of the chair. 

The head-dress of this Museum Memnon agrees 
with Mr. Burton's drawing of the back of the great 
Theban Memnon, which he has given in his * En- 
cerpta.' Pococke supposes it to be an imitation of 
the doum-leaf or Theban palm. 

On the front of the statue, we see an ornament 
extending from the bottom of the throat to the ter- 
mination of the lappets, and filling up the space 
between them. This ornament consists of a num- 
ber of curved lines one above another, assuming the 
form of strings of beads, or any other similar orna- 
ment suspended about the neck. The body and arms 
are bare. Just below the navel there is a broad belt 
surrounding the body, on the agraffe of which there 
are two cartouches ; that containing the name has 
been nearly erased. This, like many other Egyptian 
statues, has a nether garment of a corduroy appear- 
ance, which is attached to the belt. This garment is 
represented by small flutings on the stone, cut exactly 
in the style of those on a Greek column; it overls^s 

* See Pococke's Egypt, folio, 1743, and Plate to Winkelmaau, 
ToU i. ed. Paris^ 1790; (French,) which is takeafrom Pococke. 
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in two parts on the thighs, while one end of the gar- 
ment, which lies between the other two parts, extends 
as far as the knees. The whole of these three 
parts, forming a sloping inclined plane* lie between 
the hands which are stretched out flat on the thighs, 
with the middle finger reaching nearly as far as the 
knee-bone. The hands are the worst executed parts 
of the whole figure. This centre piece of the lappet, 
which is a truncated isosceles triangle, may be ob- 
served on many standing colossi dangling down in 
firont, as on the colossi of Argo in Nubia, which have 
been already described. 

The square column at the back, after descending 
to the depth of 20 inches from the point of junction 
with the pig-tail, meets the main back of the chair, 
which is 31 Inches wide. The column itself is 12j^ 
inches wide, and contains two parallel and vertical 
rows of hieroglyphics, which are continued to the bot- 
tom of the seat Among the hieroglyphics are two 
cartouches. The back of the chair of the great Mem- 
non is precisely of the same character as this, except 
that the former has three vertical rows of hierogly- 
phics running down the back of the chair, with two 
cartouches in each of two rows, and a third single 
cartouche in the remaining row. These cartouches, 
which contain the prsenomen or title of the king, 
followed by his proper name, Amenothph or Memnon, 
according to the Greek corrupted term, are exactly 
the same on the back of the Theban colossus and on 
the Museum figure. 

There are two vertical rows of hieroglyphics in 
front of the chair, running down parallel to each leg, 
one on each side. Each row contains two cartouches, 
the same as those on the back. The sides of the chair 
have the usual lotus ornaments, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogrammic frame, just as on the seat of the. great 
Memnon, and on the chairs of many other statues. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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statue as a work of ast is not twithoot .merit, 
ttiwugh ihel^gs Irom 'the feet to ^the knee are some- 
what too long, and the arms are too short. The 
ifeetiare better -eaecutod than 'the hands. The 'most 
jMrourable (view is a 'side one, whioh shows the .back 
^part ofithe:arms 'and the roundness of •the.shoulders. 
The following dimensions will assist the jreader 
In tforming a more just ^oonception of this minor 
Memnon ;— - 

'Whole iheigfat of figmefiioiii baoe of the pedw- (L in. 
Ul.totopof the \md •......• 9 6]^ 

Height of pedestal 1 0| 

From sole of .foot to koee-boDe, about • • 3 6 

(Length of foot 17 

JDttto of haad-from wrisUbone to-sod of middle 

fiilCor • .« • «• ,• • '• .• •12 

From comparing 'the height between the sole of 
the foot and the knee With the iVhdle height of 'the 
seated figure, it will be found that the proportion 
differs a little from what is true in a well-formed 
man. The proportion 'between the height of a man s 
'knee, when seated in such a way that the legs shall 
'be tin the same attitude as those of the Memnon,-and 
'the whdle -height, may be represented by the ^firao 
^ion ||, while the like proportion in -the Memnon -is 
'about ^. 'The denominator of the former -fraction 
'lihoiild .pei^hi^ps be about 58, wiach wiU render the 
'difference still greater. This colossus then shows a 
fact contrary to Belzoni's assertion, that the heads of 
edlossi are larger than they ought to be in conse- 
quence of their greater distance from the spectator. 
in this statue exactly the reverse is the case : the 
head is certainly small, while the lower part of the 
legs and the feet exceed their due proportion. This 
statue, 'from being badly placed in the Museum and 
not sufficiently elevated, does not produce the com- 
plete etkct which it would in, a better situation. 
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Chaptbk XIU^ 

Biffl70R» we dismiss- tfie subject af colossal sl)aitoes«i 
we must say a few more'woixi» about Tmny andi 
Shamy, as the two ffreat eolossi»aa'the plaimof 'Ehebes 
am sometimes' oaUed. Thui! remaoks' that we' arer 
going to make will easily lie comppeheaded by ar 
nefeienoe to the= plan, of the romiaiiis of Thebes qH) tiiie 
west sidie of the Nolo (p; d3i5f)<. 

The two colossi ase seated exactly as^ they wouidi 
be at t^e entrance of a lar^ temple; and behind) 
them (theis faoes being turnip to the ri^evX ih&se 
is ***^aii enormous colossus, thrown? down^andburied 
all bu€ the back of the chair,. wMeb is* broken ini iiwm 
about Itie middle.- I eaanot eoncesve how tMs'OO^ 
lossus escaped the notice of taravellers." Ad^vaaein^ 
still ^rther in a line with? Tamy and Shaanyv. wa* And 
numerous* pedestals wluch have belonged to oolUmnst 
of large diameter,, and amidst Idiem, miaivyr fragmente 
of colossal statues> of granitev breecia^. and calaareouA 
stone,, togetiiev with- piieees: of lion^^eadsd staiuesii 
which' ha^ been, botih in- standing and sitting posr 
turesk Mv. Belzoni made> an* esca^adom oik thai? part 
of the g^und where he supposed tlie«sdcos would be^i 
and on< the- second day o£ hi» seamh turniBd up ih& 
colossal figpire^ lio. 38, which we hanw just) descrabed. 
From the above description' there can be no dbubfe 
that there once stood on thisr spoti ai most enor^ 
mous temple,. with the two great cobssi int front,, andf 

*Beieoni,.p.2a2.. 
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numerous other colossal figures in the inner courts, 
and in front of the portico. Mr. Belzoni conjec- 
tures that this may have been the real Memno- 
nium, and that the most northern of the two colossi 
was the statue whence the building took its name. 
That this colossus was the Memnon of Strabo, we 
think is undeniable, but this is all that can be asserted 
of it That there was also a temple behind the 
statues, appears equally clear ; but when and how was 
such a prodigious mass of stone removed ? It could 
hardly have been consumed in any other way than in 
the erection of new buildings : no other hypothesis 
would account for its disappearance. And what 
buildings except those in the neighbourhood would 
have been made out of such colossal materials ? We do 
not go so far as to conjecture that any remains now 
existing at Medinet-Abou, or the so-called Memno- 
nium, rose out of the ruins of this temple ; but the 
thing is not impossible, nor improbable. In addition 
to what we have said about ruins on this spot, Belzoni 
adds that the bases of the great colossi are much lower 
than those of the pedestals, just described, in their rear ; 
and he argues that there must therefore have been an 
ascent from the colossi to the temple. Such an as- 
cent there really is in the temple from which Belzoni 
took the younger Memnon, the pavement where it lay 
being much lower than the interior of the building. 
We may then fairly argue that this once^-existing tem- 
ple was similarly constructed, and that the ground- 
front of it is now covered by the new earth which the 
Nile immdation has deposited to the depth of perhaps 
twenty feet Heeren (p. 252) considers the building 
which we suppose to have existed behind the colossi, 
as the Memnonium of Strabo ; for that geographer, 
Yke adds, places the Memnon statues in a building- 
called the Memnonium. If this be true, the Memno- 



M«H» must hfeve been* dasttnjed smee Stmb»'stiiMB;« 
It is justrpoflsible to' translate Siioabo'sotas to malisB'ftJini 
sa]$ that the colossi were itL the Meranonhim;. but wik 
do not brieve this for be a> Mn interpretadba. Iw 
spite o£ tte indiseciitiwiffi panegyvic ^Stem bestowed 
ea this Greek writer^ we do; nob hcntaAs: to* saff that iai 
all appevlaiiiisig to nioitta; deseripdnnv. esptoailif vm 
£asteni^ geography, he isi fis eareles» aod BBsatis&tt>» 
tory a^^iBo^eidhuiaycommonitsafmU^ ThaitgMali 
au^onty,. PUny (xsxri. 7% aJao- appewB tot dMoto 
the Memoott slaitne as- m a tompib. Keecen euias^ 
vours toaceount fb« the* dsaappearanfietof iMs: enav^ 
moBs biakUng, whieh, undoubtedly onile exijsted,. by 
supposing it to have hem hwM of ealcaffeouB stoaay 
and the matemls to haire been usedi for Buddngf 
lime. We cannot pssoeiYe tihe shadoa» ef a probable 
lity in^ this hypothesisi. Weve there a laodetii town, 
like Cairo^ in Hie: nraghbeurhood of Thebes* IhsNr 
would be less diffieallr^ in; adautthig^ the learned pro»« 
fesBoy's conjecture^ 

The following extraict fteor ^PhilostRitus aiil eoiKb* 
inn what hav been advanced. 

** Abetit Memnoii, I>attiBt waiOBB. as fo&amft:"^ 
He was the son of the morning, and didi net dif^ iia 
Troy, for he- neves even went them^ bast, he ended his 
dsnys ia Ethiopia^, having been Kkig ef the B<^Hopiani 
for fire gennHratieiia. And the peo^ ef iibm aouataey; 
whe are wry hmg^ved^ lament tin deatkel Memeetty 
ecmsidenng hen to have died very yeang;.and to have 
beentakeii'oflrbyaau&tuneliyfoitei The; plaice whem 
hiB statue stands »^ as they sayv l&e an. aatieat sgeva 
(publie place), smelt as we see bi deaeeted eitb^ 
where thete are firagmeala oSefAaxBrnsy tcatm of waQs^ 

^ Philbstiratus'' Life of Apollbnius, vi. 4'.— <See also Galli* 
strstus' Icottes, ix. ^ and Philo5tt*atus^ fcones, i. 7. 
t The companiott oft ApvUDaitts. 
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seats and door-jambs, and statues of Hermes, partly 
broken by violence, and partly impaired by time. The 
statue of Memnon is turned towards the (rising) 
sun : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both 
the feet are dose together, ^aocording to the style of 
sculpture in the age of Dsedalus, and the hands are 
pressing on the seat, for the figure is in readiness to 
rise. This attitude, and the inteDigence of the eyes, 
and all the wonders they tell about his speaking, pro- 
duce, as they say, only a partial efiect, while the statue 
is inactive. But when the rays strike the stone, which 
is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot restrain their 
admiration ; for the statue utters a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem 
to gaze on the light, as men do who are fond of look- 
ing at the sun. They say, moreover, that the attii 
tude of .the statue produces the impression of his ap-> 
pearing to rise up to do honour to the sun, as men 
do whp'rise to pay their respects to a superior," 

From the above, extract we infer that the writer 
of it only knew the Memnon by hearsay, but it is 
valuable as confirming the opinion of the former 
existence of a. temjple, which was in ruins when Philo- 
stratus wrote. 

5 We are not entirely ignorant of the simple mechani- 
cal contrivance that the Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the huge masses of their monolith colossi. In one 
of the* catacombs between Beni-hassan and Sheik- 
Abddeh, there is a coloured representation of the 
mode in ^hich a colossus was moved. The figure is 
seated upright on a wooden sledge, in each side of 
which a large (iron), staple is fixed. To these a 
strong twisted, rope is fastened, which goes over the 
thighs and the arms of the colossus, binding it down 
to its seat. This precaution could only Jiave been 
* Minutoli, plate 13, drawn by Ricci. 
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intended to prevent any accident from the sledge sink-' 
ing unequally in the ground, and consequently being 
liable to turn over ; for the weight of the mass itself, 
as long as it was in an upright position, would give 
sufficient security to the whole. Two other twisted 
ropes,, parallel to the ground, one some distance 
above the other, encircle the lower part of the figure 
and the chair on which he is seated. Where the 
ropes press close on the angles or projecting parts of 
the statue, a piece of an animaVs skin is placed 
to prevent any damage from the friction. A large 
staple is also fastened to the fore- end of the sledge, to 
which four ropes are attached, each rope being pulled 
by a number of. men, placed in pairs. The rope 
nearest the fore-ground of the picture, has 22 men 
to it, the next 21, the third 22, and the fourth 23. 
It is generally known that the Egyptian artists, aiid 
we may add the Greek and Roman, were unac- 
quainted with perspective, or at least did not observe 
it in their designs ; for it is impossible that the Greek 
artist could'^have been entirely ignorant of that which 
the Greek geometers knew how to demonstrate. These 
four rows of men are placed in the picture in four* 
parallel lines one exactly above the other 9 the con- 
sequence of which is, that all the ropes, except one, 
which is represented in a line with tiie colossus, ap- 
pear to be bent, and give no idea of any power being 
exercised by the worfanen. There are several other 
things worthy of observation. The men, as we have 
described, are in pairs ; a black bushy-headed fellow 
always pulling side by side with a white-headed one. 
In the line above the four rows of workmen, there is 
a procession of figures, all white-headed, with palm- 
branches and^ palm-leaves in their hands, evidently 
intended to represent a joyful procession coming out 

* Compare with this, the bas-relief in which the monarch is 
presenting four bulls to Osiris^ (^yp(®> i*37|Templ9 du Sud.) 
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ta meet the eoloesus, and welcome hun: to Mb 
home. Their faees are turned towards the cdossus;. 
and of course in a dfapection conitrary to those of the 
men who are pulUng. On. the prow of the sledge 
stands a %iue with a water-piteher, from which hes 
is pouring out plentifully in front of the colossus, for 
the purpose probably of making the grouod slippery;* 
On the knee of the colossus am>l)her figure is stand-^ 
ing. This is the< nMUBter-workmmi, who is giviagf 
orders and looking out a-head. Just before hinv 
stands a man with his face towaff^ the statue, hold^ 
ing in' his hands scHnething Uke a- pair oi clappers,* 
for the purpose^ apparently, of giving' some signaL 
FiUbeen figures in^ fi^e rows, which, in the picture, ave 
placed exactly above one another, foUow thecolofeus-: 
three cithern have wands in thc&? hands, and may be* 
called overseers. Though these fi^»en figures are 
represented in parallel lines one a^ve another, it 
must be recollected tibat theyase all: on the sMse 
level, and, as they follow iit the tradn <^ the eobssns,. 
mui^ in reaUty form three rows of five abreast ; but 
the artist could not manage so difficult a piece of 
perspective as a company of sddier& There avt siM 
six other figures, walking by the side of the colossttH' 
The &rst three are carrying each a couple oi waiter^ 
jars, wMch hang from the end of a pole passing over 
tl^ (Moulders, just like the cans of a London mMk- 
maik The n«ct thvee are carrying » long log of 
wood, contaimng three deepnotdaws, and one shatiow 
one on the upper part. This was probably mtended 
to stop the census, if he went too fast down h^ 
The head-dress of the statue is painted bhie, which 
confirms? what we are told about the pracloeecf pamt- 
kig colossal fig^es. From this circumstance, as weS 
as from the general appeairance of the figure and tber 
great care taken to prevent any damage to it from 
the ro]peS| wema^ ii^ that it wai» bushed or neariy 
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finished in the quarry before it set out on its journey. 
This figure holds in the right hand, which rests on 
the thigh, a curved kind of symbol, but we do not 
know what name to give to it. 

There are two colossal heads in the Museum which 
are entirely detached from any other part of the 
body. They are numbered 43 and 57. 

No. 43, like the other, is of brown breccia, highly 
crystallized. The right side of the face has peeled 
off, probably from exposure to the atmosphere; and 
the large coarse component parts of the stone are 
thus distinctly shown. One could hardly imagine it 
to be susceptible of so fine a polish as we still observe 
on the entire parts. The head-dress rises above the 
eye-brows, commencing with a broad bandage, which 
is indicated by an elevation in the stone. This head- 
dress swells outwards a little to the height of twenty- 
one inches above the lowest part of the bandage; at 
the top it has been sawed off. horizontally for the 
purpose probably of cutting off the irregular broken 
parts, and facilitating its removal ^m Egypt. 
Some . shapeless fragments, three in number, are 
lying near the head, and appear to have belonged to 
^e upper decayed part A bandage passes down the 
cheeks in the usual style, meeting at the chin, where 
we observe something which is very unusual in 
Egyptian statues, — indications of a genuine beard, 
shown by incisions in the stone. This beiard com- 
mences 2^ inches below the bottom of the lower lip, 
so as to be a kind of fringy beard just at the tip of 
the chin; but, it should be observed, that the flat 
bandages descending on each side of the face appear 
to be of the same breadth as this fringy beard, which, 
in fact, may be considered as uniting the two side- 
bandages at the chin, like a rim or border of felse 
mustachios. 
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A»the diin is bioken at this- point, we ntusi^ en* 
deavour to supply the defect by means of its pendant, 
No. 57, which, though still more incomplete at the 
chin, shows by a small projection remaining on a 
fhigtnent of the neck, that it has had a beard^sase 
exactly like that? of the Memnon. We may. with cer- 
tainty conclude that No. 4T was the same, and* w^ 
oail therefore easily restore this part of the face, by 
supposing a rim of hair about 3^ inches disep to- run 
along the low^ part of the chin just above the beaitd*- 
ease* This would have the appearance of a beard 
being contained in- a case or artificial covedng, wiih 
the upper part slightly displayed, and certainly would 
&¥our Belzoni's notion of the antient Egyptians 
having had an artificial covering for the beaisd.- 

On the forehead of both these colossal fi^agments 
we see the traces of the serpent which has evidently 
been placed precisely in the attitude of that on the 
eoloscnd head. No. 8, the tail being higher than the 
head, and running up the surface of the stone to 
which it 18 attached. A further examination of the 
&rm of the cap and the bandages will show that 
tiiese two> breccia heads have had exactly the same 
kind of high cap as the colossus*, No* 8,> and once be^ 
longed to statues somewhat luger. 

There is something peculiar in the- ex|»i»saon of 
i^e countenance in 43- and 57, which is certainly 
diflferent fitom any other in the Museum. The 
angles of the mouth, though elevated in most? oc^ossal 
figures, so as to g^ve the eSedb of a smile, are raised 
much more in these specimens than in^ any other in 
the Museum, or than any which we know firom draw- 
ings. The distance between the nostrils and upper 
lip (of No. 47) is only 1| of an inchj which is very 
little, as will appear from comparing, it with the 
following dimensions: — 
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ft. in. 
Length of fcice, from bottom of bandage to bottom of 
chin, which is not quite perfect, measured along 
the nose, and in a straight line from end of nose to 

tip of'chin 21 

Length of nose ,. ,. Oil 

Width of mouth, from angle to angle, measured 
along the division of the lips ••.... 1 2 

!Chese two colossal heads belonged (according to the 
Museum Catalogue) to Mr. Salt's. collection, but we 
are not able to state where they came from^ though 4t 
is .not ^unlikely that Mr. Salt may have lefl some 
memorandum behind him that would explain; this mat- 
ter. Injthe French work.(Antiquites, vol. v. p. 27) 
there is a drawing of a -colossal head found liot far 
JTom the 'ruins of Heliopolis, which has very much 
the tchara^ster of the two Museum heads. That 
described by the iFrenqh is 1 foot 7^ inches wide at 
the forehead; ,what remains of the head is ^.bout .the 
same height, which would allow for the whole »bead 
about 3;feet; .the whole figure would then be some-* 
what tuear 19 feet 6 inches. Jt seems ,to us not 
unlikely :that this head in :the French work is one of 
those in the Museum, though ,it does not agree 
in its dimensions, nor .is .there. any sign of a head- 
dress, or indeed of the higher part of the head at all 
in: the French drawing. iBut the resemblance in ex- 
pression and character render it at least probable 
that the Museum heads belonged to the same locality 
with th?it represented in the French work. 

<Go]os6al statues are .found in India, cut out of a 
single piece of stone, and in some cases placed also 
in pairs at the. entrance of a temple, as in that of 
Sabette. The following short description will point 
out another resemblance between the distribution of 
colossal statues in the interior of Indian and Egyp- 
tian temples. " * Columns of porphyry, from twenty 

* Bohlen, ii. 83. 
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to thirty feet high, are fluted with the most elegant 
taste, and adorned with the most varied kind of de- 
corations, fibres, arabesques, and leaf-work, and 
then polished. . On three sides of the pedestals of the 
pillars, which are five feet high, there are colossal 
statues eight feet high, generally in an attitude of 
prayer.** The island of Java contains, in the interior, 
remains of large temples, which bear the undoubted 
stamp of Indian origin. *' * The statues of the gods 
are generally of marble seven feet high, hewn out of 
a single piece, and have reference to the worship of 
Siva and Buddha. The most splendid remains are 
those of Chandisevu, the entrance to which is formed 
by eighteen gigantic watchmen." 

The great statue at Sumnat, in Guzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahmud, was five ells in height, made 
of marble, and inlaid with gold and precious stones, 
as well as the fifly-six pillars of the hall in which it 
stood. Makrizi, in describing the monolith of Mem* 
phis (see p. 197), speaks also of two great statues 
standing near it, and of a third, which he calls the 
statue of Aziz, which was in the monolith, and made 
of gold, with two precious stones for the eyes. At 
Sivasamudra on the Cavery, there is a reclining f 
statue of Vishnu, in a temple. (Valentia, i. 442.) It 
is 7 feet long and wears the pyramidal cap* which, 
in some degree, may be compared with the high 
Egyptian cap, found on caryatid colossi. The colossal 
bull J of Tanjore (Daniells Views, vol. ii. No. 22) is 
formed of a single block of stone, 16 feet 2 inches 
in length, by 12 feet 6 inches in height, and of a 
kind not to be met with but at a considerable dis- 
tance from Tanjore. It is in a reclining posture, 

* Bohlen, ii. 89. 

f Herodotus, ii. 176, speaks of two reclining colossi, 75 
Greek- feet long. 
I Daoiell's description. 
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in a flat roofed apartment open at each end, but 
supported at the sides by ornamented pillars in the 
antient Hindoo style. Another set of pillars parallel 
to those just mentioned also support a flat roof, and 
thus form a kind of gallery on each side of the cham- 
ber, in which the sacred bull reposes. Lord Valentia 
(i. 356) says this bull is of black granite, and that 
Daniell's drawing is incorrect as to the number of 
pillars supporting the roof over it, and the space 
between each of them. It appears, from the draw- 
ing, to be covered with a kind of drapery, which is 
eidier real or cut in the mass of the stone to represent 
a covering. Figures of bulls, in the same posture as 
the great idol, are seen in various positions on the 
terraces of this temple of Tanjore. 

Ther^ is another colossal bull at Talicut, which is 
described by Lord Valentia as placed on the top 
of a small temple; it is about 12 feet in length and 
8^ high, with garlands of flowers and rich trappings 
about it. Lord Valentia also describes a clay bull» 
evidently of modem workmanship, at the entrance 
of the antient pagoda of Conjeveram near Seringa- 
patam. It is in company with four monstrous lions. 

The practice of placing colossal lions of stone at 
the entrance of a temple was both an Egyptian and 
Hindoo usage. Abd-albtif describes two that he 
saw at Memphis, opposite to one another, and of pro- 
portions far beyond those of nature. He says the 
sight of them inspired fear, for the sculptor had 
maintained with perfect skill all the exactness of form 
and proportion. These lions, he tells us, were after- 
wards broken and covered with earth. 

It was sometimes the practice of the Egyptians to 
paint their colossal statues, as we learn from Abd- 
allatif's account of the great colossus which he saw in 
the ruins of Memphis. Traces of red paint are still 
discernible on the face of the great sphinx and on 

VOL. I. 2 £ 
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one of the ^rar colossal figavesattached to :ihelroiit «f 
the temple of Ipsambul. Among the <Graeks we find 
'Colossdl statues not uncommon^, and seveial, whicli 
Pausanias mentions, were 80 feet iu^ and .up- 
wards. The people of Blis set »up a bronoe statue 
of Jupiter *27 Greek feet highti m the Mih or 
sacred grove near Olympia,'and thetihry^olei^hantiQe 
statue of the same deity, placed in his-temple.on.the 
banks of the Alpheus, was probably *not less than 
€0 feet high. Among the Greeks the most eommoD 
colossal statue was the dhrys^lephantiae), ihou^ 
occasionally marble, and still more frequency metaL 
was usedforthe same purpose ; but as it is simply.our 
object 'to show how widely this* taste for eolossalfiguies 
was spread, we shall be satisfied with- titing theife.mous 
woric of Chares (the colossus df 'the <«un) ,twllioh was 
set up at Rhodes. This work d* Grecian '«rt >suv* 
passed anything that the world has ever seen. **<§ dt 
was 70 cubits high (105 'Roman feet). After .stand- 
ing 'fifiy-six years, it was thrown down «by an earth* 
qiiake, but it is still a wonder even in its jMrostrate 
condition. Few men can embrace ^its thumb ; and 
its -fingers are larger than- mostHitatues. Huge e^vems 
are seen in 'the fiiactured limbs, and within 'them 'im- 
mense stones which had been^put 'there 'for <the pur^ 
pose of keeping it steady.* Thisenormous statue is 
said to have cost 800 talents, andtwelve^years'' labour.*' 
The colossus which Nebuchadnezzfu* sset up in the 
plain of Dura, was *' an image of gold||, whose 'height 
was three-score cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
cubits." Herodotus also mentions a colossfld* statue 
twelve cubits high, and ofsolid gold, (Which, howeveiv 
he did not see^) as having once existedin the temple 
of Belus at ^bylon. 

* See Herod, ix. 81. f Pausan. v.lM, 4. 

} See Menageries, Elephant, p. 330. § Ptiny, xjixiii7« 



JT'sfidUld beobMtoffed that- Egyptiaii*seiilpiiiie, liktf 
Ae^ sabred aoill)Mure of th& Hindoos,, waa fetterod by 
pitiseribed fbnns: All colofist^ stat^iieSf. we believe it 
may be safely assorted^ were eonaected with- religious 
ideas^aad with the pfcnBOiiifieatioD of deity, and henoe 
it WaBipart ofi the: sdigtdUS' syatem to preserve their 
peculiar cfaiiifibotes!,. and not to let the seuiptor indulge 
hid ownr te»t!e oi^ iitia§inationb' When we lead- of 
ealoSsal'SlBtaM oi kings» 8iieha»tllait of Sesostris, it 
is^ne^contiacUGtion'to) the position w« have just laid 
do#K The- eaidter kitlgiS of Egijtpt possessed- both 
priesdy and lo^l dignity, and they assumed to>thera« 
adviem the* tiUto^of doacendants of the gpds^ as we may 
observe- hr tiie inscriptimi' on> the obelisk of Eteli* 
•p<^ilr<*. The art K>f soulptfore being subject to fixed 
lules; nedesaariiy remaiited stationary,, and) the work- 
meni ceuld onlj show superioir skill by giving^ to- the 
pre^ribedi wi^ioe all the finish 06 execution whitsh 
the subject' adknittedv Hence the smootfaaess te 
which the stone of the colossal statues is polished-, 
tile solid unity and tranquillity^ which are theiit most 
strikiii^ ^ametensticS) joined to tolers^y correct 
propottioiiBy ave ^^11 calculbted to* produce a feeUng 
of admiralion and of superior power. BdaKmi re- 
tnarics thM the- heada of colossal statued are pro^^ 
portionaJly kLi^r thaii the lowev membens, which has 
bee»(fesigned^ done, in- order that the due propoi^ 
tiev of parte* might be preserved to the eye» which, in 
•bseVmig. the staifeue^ would be finH^hor fi!Ora the top 
tdihu' frowt wxf other point. Though? we are not 
ineiiaed to* dispute the aeeuraey of Belaroni's mnark, 
it shfMiid ilot be Ibi^gioCten that the entire colossal 
statue of the MuseutBr is anr exception to the rule 
had down. To give efiect to> their colossal figures^ 
bodi staiAdin^ and seated, the Egyptians frequently 
plaeed small^ figare» at their sides oe betweeo the 
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legs, or sometimes in both positions. Abd^tllatif 
observed this in the colossal figures of Memphis, and 
the accuracy of his description both on this and other 
occasions makes us the more willing to trust him 
where we have not the means of verifying his asser- 
tions. " I saw a statue' which had between its legs 
another smaller one cut out of the same block, which, 
compared with the large one, looked like a child ; 
and y^t the small ofie exceeded the stature of the 
tallest man." We may observe the same thing in the 
sculptures of India. Darnell's plate, No. 10, vol. v. 
contains a S.E. view of the Fakir's rock at Sultan- 
gunge on the Ganges. The numerous figures cut on 
this rock are a kind of intaglio, or rather very higli 
reliefs sunk in a deep frame, the plane of which is 
considerably lower than the plane of the rock. Some 
of these sculptures appear to be very large, and we 
oflen observe a tall figure flaAked on each side by a 
small one, not reaching up so far as the middle of the 
centra figure. 

Belzoni remarks that the Egyptians had only»four 
kinds of stone in general use for the purposes of 
sculpture — sandstone, calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite, — specimens of all of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. The Memnon's head is a spe- 
cimen of a kind of granite : the colossal ram's head, 
and the two small figures (No. 74) are of sandstone : 
the colossus (No. 73) is a hard calcareous stone ; 
and the entire seated statue may as well be called a 
breccia as anything else. Porphyry, though plentiful 
in some parts of the Egyptian deserts, does not ap- 
pear to have been used for statues by the Egyptians. 

We ought not to omit mentioning a remarkable 
work of art in the colossal style which has been exe- 
cuted in modern times, and may serve to explain how 
the colossus of Rhodes was constructed. We mean 
the Borromeo colossus, which stands at Arona, on the 



bank of the Ld.ke Maggiore, in the north of Italy. It 
was erected at the expense of the people of Milan, 
A. 0. 1697, to commemorate the virtues of San Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, who died in 
1584. This colossal statue, which is 66 feet high, is 
made of hammered* co{iper,- but the hands, feet, and 
head, are of bronze, cast from models by Cerano, one 
of which, a model of thcthamfo, is kept in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. The figure stands on a 
granite pedesfol 46 feet high, W}nch> acbied to thtft 
6f the e^asas, gives » total height, of 1 1*2 feet. In- 
dq^adent of file woUdeF exdted by the contettupku- 
tio» €»f so enormouft a statue, tiw: plurtSi of wfaacfar 
we so careiaRy put teget&er as to» present the af^ 
peftfanoe' of one mass, the: apf ession of thts coun» 
teatfne^y and thie attitude of the figure,! in this act of 
benedictiOBH a^e said to be both ainaplo; and eom*' 
BMUdingrf By means o^ »• drcuiair stm&ssie ia the 
iBterior of the sial«e, tliecttriew traveller mxf aseendl 
mt» tile saint'i^ head» adBd look ottt of the windows of 
ha» eyes im, ^b» noble pvespeet which' isF before hha. 
Fouf peisooB^ we aorft' toftl, can sitiathe hoiioiw ^th«» 
ceioBsal head rousd a table. 

V* The wocd'cottfttittiily used bf H«r»dbUi9 to ngfuffyAn' Egypt, 
tian colossal figure is kolouat {xoXt^^it) : but he also vaim tile 
words avh^toi fAtyas (I«^d bumaft figure), Off simply i^id^Wy to' ex- 
press fhe same thing. The word kolo8909 does not appear to sigi- 
nffy, \tt its orJgithft acdeptatiod^ A figure above tbe human size.—- 
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Chapter XIV, 

OBELISKS. 

Of all the works of Egyptian art, which, by the sim- 
plicity of their form, their colossal size and unity, and 
the beauty of their sculptured decorations, excite our 
wonder and admiration, none can be put in compa- 
rison with the obelisks. As lasting records of those 
antient monarchs, whose names and titles are sculp- 
tured on them, they possess a high historical value, 
which is increased by the fact that some of the most 
remarkable of these venerable monuments now adorn 
the Roman capital. The Ceesars seem to have vied 
with one another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from their native soU; and since the revival 
of the study of antiquities in Rome, the most en- 
lightened of her pontiffs have again erected those 
which had fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments. 

Part of the materials of the following chapter are 
derived from the folio volume of Zoega (De usu et 
origine obeliscorum), and though it may not be too 
much to affirm that the question, as to the " use and 
origin of obelisks," is still as debateable as ever, yet 
this learned work is truly valuable for containing an 
account of all the obelisks, as .far as they were then 
known, with the passages of antient and modem 
writers referring to them, a description of their sculp- 
tures, and a great variety of matter interesting to the 
student of Egyptian antiquities. Since the publication 
of Zoega*s work, our knowledge of the existing obe- 
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lisks of Egypt has been much extended by the more 
accurate descriptions and drawings of modem travel- 
lers ; among which we set as high a value on those 
made by Mr. Burton, in his * Excerpta Hieroglyphica/ 
as on any which we have seen. They will bear the 
test of minute comparison with the most trustworthy 
descriptions both of the older and the more recent 
travellers in Egypt 

A short notice of the history of Zoega's* work is 
not irrelevant to our subject. George Zoega (bom 
1755) was by birth a Danish subject, and a native 
of Jutland. His early passion for the study of an- 
tiquity was shown by the progress which he made in 
the learned languages, and all that appertains to the 
illustration of antient authors, both at the school of 
Altona, and at the University of Gottingen, where he 
attended the classes of Heyne and Meiners. A tour 
through the south of Europe, in 1776, and a visit to 
Rome, laid the foundation of that passionate attach- 
ment to the great seat of antient art, which was not 
diminished by a return to his native country. In the 
year 1784 we may date his final establishment at 
Rome, where he continued till his death, in 1809* 
Like Winkelmann, he turned Roman Catholic, but not 
for the purpose of securing himself a ready passage 
and a welcome reception at the papal court. His 
conversion, if we may call it by such a name, was the 
sole condition on which he could obtain for his wife 
a young and beautiful Roman lady, to whom he was 
strongly attached. Maria Pietruccioli and the love 
of antient art fixed Zoega at Rome, where he lived a 
life of laborious study, devoted to his favourite pur- 
suits ; and, for a long time, hardly sufficiently free 
from pecuniary embarrassments to relish those plea- 
sures with which a student must be contented. 

* Biographic Uniyers«lle, art, Zoega* Hi9 Life has also beeo 
written by Welcker. 
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Pius VL having detennined to imitate some of hiS' 
predecessors in re-erecting those obelisks which still 
lay on the ground, wished to accompany them with an 
historical conmientary and illustration. Zoega had 
already made himself known by his work on the Im- 
perial Medals of Egypt, contained in the cabinet of Car- 
danal Borgia ; and to him accordingly the Pope con- 
fided this neWfUndertaking He spent the years 1790 
and 1791 in carefully studying the obelisks, in which 
he was aided by copies of the sculptures furnished him 
by the liberality of the Pope. Though he did not suc- 
ceed in forming any satisfactory explanation of the hie- 
roglyphics (which, indeed, was hardly part of his planX 
yet he established a fact hitherto not suspected — that 
the art of hieroglyphical writing or sculpture did not 
cease on the conquest of Egypt by Ccunbyses, as haJ 
been generally supposed, contrary to aU reasonable 
probability, but that it continued in use till the final 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. Zoega's work 
k, in fact, as we have already remarked, an immense 
compilation of all that was then known about the 
origin, the signification, the history,, and the sculptures 
of obelisks, with a comparison of their different 
styles, intermingled with much valuable informatioB 
on Egyptian arts, history, and mythology. At the 
end of the volume there is a series of faithfiil en- 
gravings of those obelkks which Pius VI. erected. 
This laborious work was finished in 1796. One great 
value of it consists in the numerous extracts firom 
modern travellers, given at the foot oi the page, which 
we have in several cases made use of, but not without 
at the same time referring to the originals,, when they 
eovld be procured. 

An obelisk is properly a single block of stone, cut 
into a quadrilateral form. The horizontal width of 
each side diminishes gradually, but almost impercep- 
tibly, fix)m the base to the top of the shafts which i$ 
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crowned by a small pyramid, consisting, as usual, of 
four triangular sides meeting in a point. Most obe- 
lisks, of which any accurate dimensions have been 
given, have only the opposite pairs of sides equal ; 
one pair often exceeding the other in the horizontal 
breadth by six or seven inches, or even more than a 
foot. Obelisks were sometimes of small dimensions, 
such as the two fragments in the Museum, and two 
much smaller at Florence, and in that case were 
of sandstone or basalt ; but the large obelisks are all 
made of the red granite of Syene, from which place 
they were transported to the most distant parts of 
Egypt. It would appear, from an inspection of the 
great gateway of Luxor, from the remains of Helio- 
polls, and the two obelisks of Alexandria, that they 
were principally used in pairs, and placed on each 
side of the propyla, or great entrance to a temple. 
But they were also placed occasionally within the 
interior of the temple, but still in front of gate- 
ways, as at Carnak; just as small obelisks are 
said to be found within the rock-cut temples of 
EUora. An obelisk of large dimensions is exce^ngly 
well calculated to produce an imposing effect. Rising 
from its base in one continuous unbroken line, the 
eye, as it measures its height by following the clearly 
defined edges, meets with no interruption ; while the 
absence of all small lines of division allows the mind 
to be fully impressed with the colossal unity of the 
mass. Its diminishing bulk also, as it rises ^m the 
base, takes away all appearance .of heaviness ; and 
the quadrilateral pyramidal top forms a more pleasing 
termination than any other figure would give. The 
different effect produced, even in a common sketch, 
by the huge soUtary pillar at Alexandria, and the 
obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle, is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the obelisk form. Were an obelisk, 
half the height q{ the London mpDument, placed by 

OXFORD 
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its ade, it would produce a much sponger im|fi!«8sioii^ 
owing to the superior advantages of its shape. For a 
single object of large dimensions, a pillar, mth itk 
large base and heavy capital, is onie of the worst 
fbrms; and we are decidedly of opinion Uiat some 
of the high chimneys attached to our manufactories 
prodlioe a more striking and pleasing effect than tfad 
monument of London woidd^ ia* any portion w^iat-* 
ever. 

Abd-allatif (see p. 48) mentions that ttie ob^sks 
of Heliopolis had^ in his time; a copper cap on iha 
tbp, which, we believe, 'must have beea* an- addition 
made by some of the various people wtio have con- 
quered Egypt As far as- we know, there ia- no reat* 
son for believing l^iat this was the jHaetice among tiis 
Egyptians; 

Of ihe two obeh'sks of Alexandria (see BenOn, pi. 9)» 
dne only is standing. But they must have been both 
standing when Abd-allatif wrote, about the close of 
the twelfth century, for he says he saw two obdisks 
Hear the sea, without making any mention of one of 
tiiem being on the ground ; though, when he speaks 
of the two obelisks c^ Hehopolis, he takes cartt to say 
that one of them had Men. From their present 
position it would appear that they must have been 
plaibed sUs the entrance of a palace or temple*. They 
are of red granite, about 65 feet high, acooAtfng to 
English travellers, and at tihe base, we cannot say 
whether 7 feet square or S, for writers vary one foot 
in their account of* the length of a hne, which eer* 
tednly does not exceed 8 feet ; or, it is possible, that 
one traveller may have measured one side and another 
a different one, without being awi£tve that iSiey are not 
all equal. It is not at ait an un^ir inference that 
there are proportionate erroi^ in their mesHSureme&t 
of the length* 

*' PliDy says so) xxxvii 9»' 
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'Xbe dimensions o>f the obelisk that now stands, aa 
given by Denon, in French feet, are the follow- 
ing: a Paris foot is one foot English and -)^ part 
pearly* 

ft. 10. 

Height df the pedestal, which consists ef three 

st^ps ,• • • • , • •>•,•,».• P 2 
Height oftbe. cubical Mad. of base • . • « 6 6 

Breadth of ditto , 7 10 

Height of tbe obelisk from the top of the base 62 12 

The cubical base is no part of the obelisk, being 
always, we believe, a separate block, as in the instance 
of that obelisk which Belzoni removed from Phite. 
.While the French army was at Alexandria, the earth 
,WB6>remoTed from the base of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
it was laid bare to the lowest foundation stone, when 
the* above measures were. obtained, which, it will be 
observed, are som^i^hat different from those given oa 
£nglish authority. One of the two Alexandrine* 
obelisks has been pre^nted to the English nation, 
but it'has not yet been carried off; which may at first 
sight appear surprising in a country where the economy 
of public money has. not been considered a virtue. The 
exj^nation probably is, that many claimants haveibeen 
found more importunate in their demands than the 
obelidc. .We are glad to learn that the present 
government intend to transport one. of these antient 
monuments to oiur metropolis. It was stated in the 
House of Commons, April 15, that the Alexandrine 
obdisk is 64 feet long, and weighs 2B4 tons. The 
probable expense of removal is .£15,000. 

t The following additional matter, taken from Nor« 

* We Are not quite sure whether it is. Cleopatra's Needle- that 
was presented to the oation, or one of the obelisks in front of tbe 
gateway of Luxor. The Alexandrine obelisk is hardly worth 
bringing. 

t ^Norden par Langlei . p, 5, Norden tnfeilcd in 1737, &c. 
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den's Travels, will supply some deRciencies in the de- 
scription of this obelisk. 

It is the standing obelisk which is called Cleopatra's 
Needle ; it is about midway between the modern city 
and the little Pharos (petit Pharillon) ; and the base, 
part of which is covered with earth, is about 20 feet 
above the level of the sea. Only two of the faces 
are in a state of good preservation ; the west side is 
the best ; the other two, the east and south sides, being 
so much damaged by the moist atmosphere of Alex- 
andria, that one can hardly see the sculptures oa 
them. The south side has* suffered most of all. The 
fallen obelisk is almost covered with earth, and, ac- 
cording to Norden, appears to have been broken, but 
he conjectures that it contains the same sculptures, 
and in the same order as that which is still standing. 
We see on the fallen obelisk (Norden, pi. 7) a car- 
touche containing the name of King Ramses, which 
also appears most distinctly on the west or best 
preserved side of the standing obelisk. Each face of 
this last-mentioned obelisk has a row of three crowned 
hawks, just under the base line of the pyramidal top. 
Before the obelisk (between it and the sea) are a 
great many fragments of marbles, which, no doubt, 
belonged to the antient edifice, whose entrance was 
decorated by the two obelisks. The obelisk stands 
a little to the east of the new town, and near the sea. 

The position and dimensions of these two obelisks 
agree with what Pliny says (xxxvi. 9) — ^*' There are 
two other obelisks at Alexandria, near the port and 
close to the temple of Csesar, which King Mesphres cut 
out of the quarry, each 42 cubits high." One royal 
name on the obelisks is Ramses the Great, as we have 
already stated, his name being perfectly legible in Nor- 
den's drawing. We see also distinctly the well-known 
prsnomen of this monarch*. But there is also 

* See Champollt Pr^cis; pU vfu No. 1. 
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another cartouche containing three figures, which are, 
most probably, only a variety of the name Ramses. 

These Alexandrine obelisks, from their high anti- 
quity and their connection with the history of the 
Greek city of Alexandria, deserve as minute a de- 
scription as we can give. We therefore add the fol- 
lowing account Plate 33, (vol. v.) of the French 
work on Egypt, contains a view of two of the ftu^es 
of the stanchng obelisk, and two &jces of that which is 
lying on the ground. 

ft. in. 

Width of one base of Cleopatra's Needle • . 8 2 
Width of same face of the obelisk at base of the 

pyramidal top ^ ^i 

Width of adjacent base (the two opposite 

ones, as usual, being equal) . • . • 7 SJf^ 

Ditto of base of pyramidal top • • • • 4 8j^ 
Height of obelisk from base of shaft to base 

of pyramidal top .• ^7 6} 

Ditto of pyramidal top . • • • • • 6 6^ 

Whole height of shaft 64 1^ 

These dimensions of the base are not taken quite at 
the bottom of the shaft; but on one side 3 feet and 
^ inch above the bottom, and on the other side some- 
what less. 

Height of pedestal on which obelisk rests . 6 11 
Respective heights of the three plinths on 
which base stands, I foot 7 inches, 1 foot 
9} inches, 2 feet 1^ inches, making alto- 
gether 5 5^ 

Whole height of obelisk and its supports, 

adding the 3 feet J inch ^^ 6-^ 

The standing obelisk contains three different car- 
touches, two of which are titles and the third is the 
name of Ramses. That which lies on the ground 
contains five different cartouches, three of which, with 
some slight variations, are the same as on the other 
obelisk. The name Ramses is found here also toge- 
ther with another name. 

VOL, I. 2 F 
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This obelisk has camels* heads sculptured oa ii$ 
and a reptile, which is either a lizard or a croco- 
dile. On the faces of the pyramidal top a male 
sphinx with human arms is represented recliningon 
an altar, with a deity seated in front of it. The 
deity has the hawk's head and the solar disk — the 
emblem of the god JR^, the Sun. The hands of the 
sphinx appear in the drawing as they really ought to 
be, which is probably an error of the draughtsman* 
It is most likely that they resemble the arms of the' 
sphinx on the Campensian obelisk, and on the bas- 
relief of Carnak. (See p. 2 1 9.) 

The mode in which such enormous masses, as 
an obelisk 60 or 80 feet in length, were cut out of 
the solid rock, and afterwards placed on their base, 
may perhaps be made tolerably cleiar, by seeing how 
similar works have been accomplished in our own day. 
'' * In the granite quarries near Seringapatam, the 
most enormous blocks are separated from the solid 
rock, by the following neat and simple process. The 
workman having foimd a portion of the rock suffix 
ciently extensive, and situated near the edge of the 
part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, 
and marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained 
till the rock below is thoroughly heated, immediately 
on which a line of men and women^ each provided with 
a pot full of cold water, suddenly sweep ofif the ashes, 
and pour the water into the heated groove, when the 
rock at once splits with a clear iracture. Square 
blocks of 6 feet in the side, and upwards of 80 feet 
in length, are sometimes detached by this method." 

* Sir J. F. Henchell's Discourse, p. 47, who refers tu Dr. Keo- 
nedy^s account of the erection of a granite obelisk at Seriogap%» 
UaXf £a. PhiL Trans, ix, p. 312. 
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Agatharchides, in his account of the gold mines of 
Egypt, says, that the rocks were split by burning 
wood, but he gives no further information on the mode 
of doing it 

Belzoni* suggests that the Egyptians cut their 
blocks in a manner somewhat similar, as far as he 
could conjecture from the present appearances in the 
granite quarries of Assouan. He supposes that the 
figure of the piece to be taken out of the rock was 
determined by cutting with a chisel a line about two 
inches deep all round, and then separating the mass 
from the rock by some sudden blow with a machine. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode of effecting 
this, we are assured by Gau, who examined the 
quarries at KalapschtS, in Nubia, that there had been 
no waste of material, but that the rock was cut in 
such a way that every piece of stone was made avail- 
able. This might possibly have been done even with 
the chisel alone, for the Egyptians seem not to have 
been people who were sparing of labour. Some 
further remarks on the Egyptian quarries we shall 
find it most convenient to add at the end of the 
chapters on obelisks. 

To transport such huge obelisks as those of Luxor, 
which are above 80 feet high, from the quarries of 
Syene to Thebes, and even as far as Heliopolis, must 
have been an arduous undertaking. The chief diffi- 
culty, however, would be in removing the mass safely 
into a boat or on a rafl, and in taking it out as^ain. 
Mr. Belzoni succeeded in placing an obelisk (from 
the island of Phils), 22 feet long and 2 wide at the 
base, in a boat with no other aid than poles, rotten 
palm ropes and some ignorant Arabs. Indeed, 
at the first attempt the obelisk crushed down the 
pier that had been made for the purpose of removing 
it into the boat and slipped into the river. AHer 

^ Belzoni; p. 105. 
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bein^ rolled out on the dry shore it was placed on 
board simply by means of a bridge of palm-trees. 
He also contrived to convey the obelisk safely down 
the cataracts of Assouan at a season when the river 
was low, and the fall of water consequently the 
greatest, which increased the risk of striking against 
some of the numerous rocks that lie in this part of 
the river. " This obelisk," Belzoni remarks, " was 
not smaller in height than that in St. George's Fields 
(London), but of a stone of much heavier quality/' 

It was the removal of this obelisk from Fhilae 
which chiefly exposed Belzoni to the intrigues and 
plots of Drovetti, himself a collector of antiquities 
for sale, and an ardent admirer of this obelisk in 
consideration of its supposed exchangeable value. If 
half that Belzoni says of him be true, it would be 
difficult to find a more accomplished knave. It is 
but fair, however, to state that Gau in his visit to 
Egypt found Drovetti kind and obliging ; but Gau's 
pursuits were not those of a tradesman in antiquities, 
and therefore not likely to excite the Italian's jealousy. 
"Whatever colouring we may suppose to be given to 
his own side of the question by Belzoni, the main 
&cts which he states are decisive against the said 
Drovetti. The obelisk which Belzoni took from 
Fhilse, was safely landed at Alexandria, but what be- 
came of it after we do not know *. 

Obelisks, on arriving at the end of their journey, 
were placed on their pedestals, most probably by 
means of banks of earth, after the manner still in use 
in India. In the extract which we have just made 
from the discourse on Natural Philosophy, a reference 
is given to the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
which contain a communication from Dr. Kennedy, 
on the way in which a granite obelisk was raised by 

** We have been informed that it is in the possession of^Mr. W. 
BankeS| at whose expense it was removed. 
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the natives at Seringapatam, which may probably 
throw some light on the contrivances adopted by the 
Egyptians for similar purposes*. The account is 
contained in a letter from Colonel Wilks to Dr» 
Kennedy. The Colonel states that he writes from 
recollection only. This obelisk, which was erected 
at Seringapatam, in 1805, to the memory of Josiah 
Webbe, was entirely the work of the Hindoos, with 
the exception of the design, which was furnished by 
a European. 

The plinth of the obelisk is 1 J feet thick, formed 
of three stones of equal dimensions, which rest on 
three similar stones, placed, as Colonel Wilks believes, 
on the solid rock which was levelled to receive them. 
The pedestal is a single stone, 9 feet high and about 
7 wide. The base of the obelisk was 6 feet in dia- 
meter, and a hole about 3 inches deep was cut in the 
top of the pedestal to receive it ; this would leave a 
ledge of about 6 inches on each side, between the 
bottom of the shaft and the edge of the pedestal. 

Colonel Wilks, speaking from memory, says the 
shaft is not more than 60 feet long, but he adds, that 
other persons, who speak from memory also, state it 
to be 70 feet at least. The first stone quarried was 
84 feet long, but after being moved a few yards, 
it was broken by an explosion of gimpowder intended 
to break a detached stone that stood in the way. 
This led the native superintendent to contract his de- 
sign as to the magnitude of the block, which at last 
was successfiilly transported from the quarry to the 
place where it was erected, a distance of about two 
miles. We have already mentioned one way of split- 
ting large masses, referred to by Sir F. Herschel in 
his Discourse on Natural Philosophy, and we now 
shall mention another which is also described in CoL 
Wilks's letter, and is not unlike the mode by which 
♦ Edinburgh Phil. Trans, ix. 312. 

2f3 
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Belzoni conjectures that the antient Egyptians de- 
tached large masses of granite from the rock. 

" The workman looks for a plain, naked surface 
of sufficient extent, and a stratum * of the proper 
thickness, sufficiently near the edge of the rock to 
facilitate the separation, or made so by previous 
trimming. 

" The spot being determined, a line is marked along 
the direction of the intended separation ; and a groove 
of about two inches wide, and the same depth, is cut 
with chisels ; or, if the stratum be but thin, holes of 
the same dimensions, at a foot and a half, or two feet 
distance, are cut along the line. In either case, all 
being now ready, a workman with a small chisel is 
placed at each hole or interval, and with small iron 
mallets the line of men keep beating on the chisels, 
but not with violence, from left to right, or from right 
to left ; this operation, as they say, is sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days before the separation is 
effected. Those who have observed the mode of 
cutting (as it is called) plate-glass, will not be sur- 
prised at their beating from one end, and the fissure 
also taking place, from one end to the other. This is 
the mode by which the stone in question was se- 
parated." The second method, already described (see 
p. 304), is said by Colonel Wilks not to produce so 
clean a fracture as that just detailed. 

As granite is very brittle, it was necessary to use 
great caution in removing so large a mass. Colonel 
Wilks does not state either' the time employed in the 
removal, or the expense of the different parts of this 
process. It was, however, removed by men with 

* Colonel Wilks apologizes for using the word stratum^ as it 
may displease some geologists ; but he says it is the only term 
which will explain the kind of mass out of which these large 
pieces are taken. These atratt^ or beds of granite, vary both ip 
their inclination and thickness. 
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ropes, about 600 at a time being employed. Colonel 
Wilks goes on to describe the mode of raising it thus : 
" To shorten my description I must anticipate a 
little, by requesting you to conceive the shaft finished, 
and placed ready for erection in a horizontal position, 
raised to the proper height, and with its base ac- 
curately placed for insertion in the top of the pedestal, 
when it should attain a vertical position. Then 
imagine a strong wall, built at right angles with the 
line of the shafl, and a few feet beyond its smaller 
end ; with two lateral retaining walls, parallel to the 
shaft, and a fourth of smaller elevation, near the 
pedestal, to support the mass of earth and workmen 
to be employed. On such a platform, raised ten and 
a half feet, you will, in the first instance, conceive the 
shaft to be horizontally arranged. Two lines of 
timber, plank or balk, were then ranged along the 
two sides of the shafl, to serve as fulcra, and two 
lines of men with handspikes, attended by others 
ready with chocks or pieces of timber of different 
thickness, to be inserted under the shafl for the pur- 
pose of keeping the elevation of the smaller end, 
effected by the handspikes, and distributing the pres- 
sure so equally as not to risk the accidents which 
would otherwise be inevitable with this very fragile 
substance. In proportion as elevation was thus gra- 
dually obtained for the smaller end, the space below 
was filled with rammed earth, and the same process 
was repeated with the parallel balks of timber, hand- 
spikes, and chocks ; the small end gradually rising at 
each successive step, the wall behind increasing in 
height, and an inclined plane of solid earth gradually 
increasing its angle with the horizon until it equalled 
that at which solid earth could with safety be em- 
ployed ; when the force required being proportionally 
diminished, timber alone was employed for its eleva- 
tion. Finally, a scaffolding of timber was erected, 
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embracing three sides of the pedestal, and nearly 
equal to the ultimate height of the obelisk ; ropes 
were applied to the summit of the shaft, in such di- 
rections as to steady and check it ; handspikes gave 
the requisite impetus, until it felt the power of the 
ropes, and was ultimately and salely lodged in its 
shallow receptacle." 

Colonel Wilks, fearing the hole in the top of the 
pedestal might not be accurately horizontal, offered 
the engineer the use of a spirit level ; but though he 
admired the contrivance, he did not like to venture 
on a new method. By dropping water on the surface 
he ascertained by its motion that some parts were 
higher than others, and accordingly the surface was 
again worked till it was a perfect level, and a drop of 
water would stand still on any part of it. 

" The whole obelisk received a very fair degree of 
polish from corundum. A piece of plank is over- 
spread with the sort of cement used for setting 6word- 
blades in their handles ; while this substance is still 
liquid, it is mixed and powdered over with pulverized 
corundum (reduced to a coarse or fine sand, according 
to the purpose fbr which it is intended) and left to dry 
in the sun. These planks, weighted over, are then 
used like the slabs of the stone-polisher in En^aad." 

The granite pillars in the King's Library, British 
Museum, are each composed of one piece of Scotch 
granite, to which a verv fine polish has been given, 
fiilly equal to that of any specimen of Eg^tlan 
art. The columns were at first smoothed in the 
common way, by rubbing them with stones, and then 
the final polish was effected by means of emery and 
putty-powder. The obelisk in firont of the Vatican 
Was erected by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., in 
a very different way from the simple method just 
described, and by the aid of the most complicated 
and wonderfiil machinery. 
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A print of the Seringapatam obeHsk is given in the 
volume of the Edinburgh Transactions referred to, 
from which we may form a pretty good idea of the 
effect it produces. The plinth and pedestal are in the 
genuine simple Egyptian style, resembling those of 
Cleopatra's Needle ; but, from being enclosed in an 
iron railing, the lower parts are somewhat obscured, 
and the general efifect is injured. The obelisk ap- 
pears, also, to taper rather too much towards the 
upper part, when compared with those in the Roman 
capital 

Pliny tells us a story, which would probably imply 
that he supposed the obelisks of Thebes were raised 
by machinery, in rather a more expeditious way than 
what we have just transcribed. " A king," he says, 
" fearing that the machines might not support an 
obelisk that he wished to raise, fastened his son to the 
top of it, in order that the additional risk which the 
workmen were exposed to, might secure the safety of 
his favourite obeUsk." 

During the occupation of Egypt by the Ptolemies 
it is not likely they would neglect any opportunity of 
employing so striking an architectural ornament as an 
obelisk, for the decoration of the new city of Alexan- 
dria, and other places which they might embellish. 
Accordingly, we find that (in addition to the two obe- 
lisks still remaining at Alexandria, which must have 
been removed by the Ptolemies from some antient tem- 
ple to their present position) another is mentioned 
as having been erected by Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
at Alexandria. The passage of Pliny, which we are 
going to paraphrase, is somewhat obscure, according 
to the manner of this careless compiler. "*Ptolemseus 
Philadelphus erected at Alexandria an obelisk 80 
cubits high) which King Nectanebus had cut clean 

* Book xzxvi» chap. 9, 
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out* ; but it cost mueh more labour to take the 
mass of stone to its place of destination and set it up, 
than it did to cut it out. Some say it was brought 
down the river in a vessel by the architect Satyrus ; but 
CalKxenus (Callistratus, in some editions) says it was 
done by Phoenix in the following manner. A eanal was 
dug from the river to the place where the obelisk lay, 
and two boats were placed side by side and filled with 
pieces of stone of the same material as the obelisk. 
These pieces were in the shape of a brick, and a foot in 
length (or cubical pieces, each side measuring one foot), 
so that the proportion between the quantity of matter 
in the obelisk and that held by the boats coidd be deter* 
mined. The two boats were loaded to twice the wei^t 
of the obelisk, in order that they might go under it, its 
two ends resting on the two sides of the canal. Then, 
as the pieces of stone were taken out, the boats of 
course rose together, and at last supported the obelisk, 
and carried it off. Six such obelisks were cut out of 
the same mountain [he means the granite quarries 
near Syene], and the architect received a present of 
fifly talents. B ut this obelisk was placed at Arsinoe by 
the above-mentioned king, as a testimony of affection 
to his sister, and wife Arsinoe. This obelisk being 
inconvenient to the naval station was brought to the 
Forum at Rome, by a certain Maximus, a prefect of 
Egypt, who cut off the top, intending to add a gilded 
one ; but this was never done.*' 

Pliny first of assays that this obelisk was placed at 
Alexandria, and then he says it was erected at Arsinoe. 
Probably the obelisk erected at Arsinoe was one of 
the six which he mentions. The Arsinoe must have 
been the town on the site of Suess, at the top of the 
western arm of the Red Sea, and on the eanal that 
communicated with the Pelusiac branch ; at least the 

* « Or bad cut tad left without Bculptores/^ 
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mention of a dock-yard^ or naval station, renders it 
more likely to be this town than the Arsinoe near the 
lake Moeris, though the latter also stood on a canal, 
by which it communicated with the river. But the 
whole difficulty may perhaps be best removed by 
reading ' Arsinoeo,' in the passage of Pliny, instead 
of Arsinoe. The Arsinoeon would then be a place 
in Alexandria dedicated to Arsinoe. From this ex<> 
tract we see also that Maximus intended to ornament 
his obelisk somewhat in the style of that which Abd-*- 
allatif saw at Heliopolis, with the copper cap. 

Before we proceed to speak more particularly of 
the obelisks now in Europe, we shall describe some 
of those in Egypt, about which we happen to possess 
the besti information. Mn Burton, in his Excerptai 
has given very clear drawings of the hieroglyphics 
on several of the obelisks now in Egypt. Those 
that mark the site of the antient city of Tanis, the 
Zoan of the Scriptures, are all lying on Uie ground *i 
and can therefore be easily examined, except on the 
under side» The obelisk of San (Tanis), given in his 
38th plate» hlus two of its sides represented. The di** 
mensionsof the base line and the perpendicular altitude 
of tlie pyramidal top seem to be very nearly the same. 
One face of this pyramidal top has sculptures on it^ 
part of which have been eras^. The other face has 
none in the drawing. A series of hieroglyphics, be- 
ginning at the top of the shall with the crowned 
hawk, run down to the base : they are not bounded^ 
as is the case in some obelisks, by a longitudinal 
gproove or deep^ut line on each side* The sculp- 
tures on each iace of the. obelisk agree in very few 
particulars, except in both having the crowned hawk, 
as just described, and the prsBUomen and name of 
King Ramses. The preenomen occurs first, beginning 
from the top of the obelisk, and is followed by the 

f See Denoa'i FIaOi pi. l/« 
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name Ramses, with the goose and solar disk inter- 
posed between the two cartouches. Examples of this 
goose and disk may be seen on several of the monu- 
ments of the Museum : the symbols signify, accord- 
ing to M. ChampoUion, " Son of the iSun/' The 
praenomen occurs again near the bottom of the shaft. 
The horizontal dimensions of each side of the base 
and top of the shail are, respectively, as 39 and 28. 
We are not able to tell from the drawing, as it is un- 
accompanied with any description, whether it is two 
opposite sides, or two adjacent sides of the obelisk, 
that Mr. Burton has represented. The dimensions 
of the two sides seem to differ a little at the base, 
while at the top they appear to agree. «This obelisk 
is in its proportions more pleasing to the eye than 
many others, being neither too slight nor too stunted. 

Mr. Burton has given a drawing of three sides of 
another obelisk at San, which has a bit of the pointed 
pyramidal top slightly damaged, and is also broken in 
its lower part. The faces of the pyramidal apex have 
sculptures on them ; and each side of the shafl has 
for its decoration at the top, the crowned hawk. The 
sculpture is in very good style. Behind the hawk is 
a solar disk or globe, with the regal serpent sus- 
pended from it, and at the same time raising its front 
boldly, as we see on the royal tiara. The crux an- 
satOy or tau, with the circle attached to the top, is 
suspended from the middle part of the serpent. The 
sculptures on the three sides only agree in having the 
praenomen and name of Ring Ramses represented 
exactly as on the other obelisk. The dimensions of 
the three sides of this obelisk are the same in the 
drawing, from which we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the measurement of all the sides of the obelisk h& 
uniform. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the camel is 
not found on the monuments of Egypt, and argu* 
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mentdhave been derived from this supposed fact to 
show that the animal could not have been used in 
Africa before the Arab conquest of Egypt. But not * 
to mention the evidence of Scripture as to the camel 
being familiar to the Egyptians as a beast of burden, 
we may add that it is represented on the obelisks of 
Luxor, and, we believe, also on these two obelisks of 
San. We are not, however, quite sure, because the 
neck is rather short, only a part of it being drawn. 
But on the fragment of another obelisk at San, of 
which Mr. Burton has also given a drawing (pi. 40), 
the long neck of the animal, with its head, is most dis- 
tinctly seen, and cannot be mistaken. This fragment 
also contains the name of Ring Ramses, an appella- 
tion perpetuated on the durable stone from the north- 
em extremity of Egypt to the remotest. monuments of 
Nubia. That one monarch should in his life-time com- 
plete so many great works is hardly credible, and we 
may therefore, perhaps, assign them to different indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding the agreement in the prsenomen 
or title. But this inquiry is more suitable for another 
place. We may remark, however, that as this name of 
Ramses belongs to the earliest history of Egypt, which 
assumes anything like an authentic shape, it tends to 
prove the high antiquity of Tanis, which we know, 
from the sacred records, to have t existed in the time 
of Moses. And if the origin of Tanis belongs to this 
remote epoch, what are we to say of the antiquity of 
Thebes? It must certainly be referred to a still 
more distant date ; unless we suppose, which seems 
a supposition altogether without foundation, that the 
granite of Syene was transported to thp Delta to 

* Gen. xii. 16. — We may remark that the camel was at least 
well known to the European Greeks as early as b. c. 480, many 
of these animals having been taken alter the battle of Platasa. 
Herod, ix. 81. 

t NumberS|Xiii.22, 

VOL. I. 2 o 
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form obelisks and temples, before H was used to de- 
corate places much nearer, and to which it could be 
conveyed with one-tenth of tlie trouble. 

We have already spoken in our general.descriptiou, 
of the obelisk of Heliopolis, probably one of the most 
venerable monuments of antiquity that the antient 
land of Misraim possesses; but one about which 
there is considerable discrepancy in the accounts of 
travellers. Mr. Burton has given a drawing of this 
also, but we cannot determine from it whether or not 
the four sides of the obelisk are equal. The angles^ 
according to Niebuhr» sUnd S.S.E.* N.N.W., £.N.E.» 
W.S.W. The base of the pyramidal top somewhat 
exceeds the perpendicular height of that member of 
the obelisk, which we believe to be a characteristic 
mark of the older specimens. The length of the sliafl» 
according to Mr. Burton's scale, is* about 61 feet, and 
the width of the bottom of it about 6^ feet The 
pedestal we believe (for authorities difier) is entirely 
covered with earth. We cannot undertake to state 
the width of the pyramidal base which terminates the 
shaft of the obelisk. The faces of the pyramid are 
without sculptures; and the first in order on the 
obelisk, beginning at the top, is the, hawk without e 
crown. Except where some few erasures prevent us 
from seeing the sculptures, it may be observed that 
they are exactly the same on all the four sides of the 
obelisk. There is however an omission, apparently 
accidental, of a small group of four figures on one 
of the faces, which has caused all the sculptures 
below it to be raised above the height occupied by 

* Pococke, p. 23 : ''I found by the quadrant it was 67^ feet 
high. This obelisk is 6 feet wide to the north and south, and 6 
feet 4 inches to the east and west; and it is discoioured by tb« 
water (the annual inundation) to the height of near 7 feet. It is 
well preserved, except that on the west side it if scaled awST fot 
about 15 feet high/'. 
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the corresponding figures on the other three faces* 
This did not escape the observation of the accurate 
Norden *. Each face of this obelisk has three car- 
touches, in' the following order from top to bottom— 
a prsenomen not yet understood, a name read Osor- 
tasen, and the prsenomen repeated. 

M. Champolliou assigns this king to the twenty- 
third dynasty of Manethon, making him the same as 
his Osorthos, and thus limiting the age of this obelisk 
to about the tenth century before our era ; but this 
is at least doubtful. The same name occurs on 
several Egyptian monuments at Paris, and also on a 
sculptured stone in the Faioum, which Mr, Burton 
has copied. 

According to Norden, the hieroglyphics, though 
inferior to those of the obelisks of Luxor, are still 
well executed, and Hasselquist pronounces the sculp- 
tured birds to be so well cut that it is very easy to 
point out the originals in nature. This is of some 
importance in helping us to fix the probable antiquity 
of this obelisk. The sculptures sfiow an early age, 

?robably one before that in which the palace of 
luxor was finished. Of the obelisk of Heliopolis 
Hasselquist says, *' t At Matarie (Heliopolis) is an 
obelisk, the finest in Egypt I could not have be- 
lieved that natural history could be so useful in mat- 
ters of antiquity as I found it here. An ornithologist 
can determine at the first glance to what genus those 
birds belong which the antient Egyptians have sculp- 
tured. I recognized the screech-owl {strix)y which 
stood above at the top of the obelisk ; a kind of snipe 

* '*l have represented the southern side of this obelisk, be- 
cause it is the best preserved. The other sides are alike, ex- 
cepting that of the nohh, where there is a small difference.*'-^ 
** The bottom of the obelisk on the east side is almost entirely 
ruined." 

t Hasselquist, Reise nach Pal'astiua herausgegebeu von Carl 
Linn^uS| Rostock, 1762. 
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(jHxlopax) ; a grill vogel* (p/uoioZu), was the best 
likeness ; a duck {anas) ; and what I thought most 
worthy of notice, and than which I recognized none 
more readily, the stork {Ardea ibis alba) ^ in the very 
attitude in which he may now be seen on the plains 
of Eg^t, with upraised neck and drooping tail." 

Mr. Burton's accurate drawing furnishes an admi- 
rable comment on the remarks of Hasselquist. The 
owl at the top is the bird commonly called a hawk ; 
but it is more probably a species of owl. The small 
bird, which Hasselquist calls a snipe, constantly ap- 
pears on the monuments, and is frequently repeated 
on those of the Museum. 

The duck or goose (anas), for it may be called 
either, is beautifully delineated on the obelisk ; but 
the stork is executed with a fidelity and spirit truly 
admirable — ^we mean in Mr. Burton's drawing: in 
the French engraving (v. 26) the execution of these 
birds is very inferior. A group of three storks orna- 
ments each face of the obelisk, standing directly under 
the name of the king Osortasen. 

The obelisk now standing a few miles fi*om Medi- 
net el Faioum is described by Pococke (i. 59), and 
we have a drawing of two sides of it in Mr. Burton's 
Excerpta. It is remarkable for having a circular top, 
in this respect bearing some resemblance to the obelisk 
of Axum. Each of the two narrower faces begins with 
the crowned hawk at the top, which is followed by a 
series of vertical sculptures exactly the same on both 
sides, till we come to a cartouche containing a prae- 
nomen the same as that on the obelisk of Heliopolis. 
Below the prsnomen there is a discrepancy in the 
figures which occupy equal spaces on the two sides ; 
one equal space containing nine figures, and the 
other seven, which are all different. Below these 

* * GrtU-vogel' is a Gennan word ; but what it meaos^ io this 
ipstancet we cannot venture to say. 
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spaces, they again agree till within one figure of the 
lowest part, as given in Mr. Burton's drawing. There 
is only visible the single cartouche which we have 
mentioned, the rest probably being worn out. 

The following is Pococke's description : " *I went 
from Faioum, about three miles to the south-west, to 
a very particular obelisk of a red granite, called 
Akmeed Bijige, or the pillar of Bijige (Bibig ac- 
cording to Vansleb), from the village of Bijige near it. 
It is of the figure represented in the twenty-second 
plate, measuring 4 feet 2 inches on the north side, 
£ind 6 feet 6 inches on the east. It is 43 feet high, 
each side of it divided by lines into three columns, 
that in the middle being a foot wide. I observed 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics are disposed ; 
above these are four stories of men, six on each line, 
18 inches high, most of them having hawks' heads 
and the high cap ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics ; and the top is cut down 
in the middle about S inches from north to south as, 
in the draught." There is hardly any resemblance 
at all between the miserable sketch which Pococke 
has given of this obelisk and Mr. Burton's drawing. 
As to the top, there is none at all in Pococke's 
sketch : in Mr. Burton's view it is rounded like a 
semicircle. 

" The obelisk," says Pococke, " is much decayed 
all round, for ten feet high, but mostly on the south 
side ; the west side is almost entirely defaced ; and at 
the S.W. and S.E. comers it is much broken for 
about 20 feet high ; and the whole is very foul on 
account of the birds that sit upon the top of it ; so 
that it would have been <£[f&cult to have taken off the 
hieroglyphics." 

Vansleb, who saw this obelisk in 1672, informs us 
that it stimds on the ground without a pedestal, which 

* Pococke, I. 59. 

2o3 
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we can hardly credit. According to him the top is 
formed in a ridge-shape (en dos d'&ne). '* On the 
south face, which is one of the broadest, there ar^-- 
first, three rows of figures, men and women, holding 
one another by the hand. Under these three rows, 
are fourteen rows of hieroglyphical characters, of the 
size of the finger, which are read from top to bottom ; 
each row is separated firom the other which is next to 
it by a line drawn between them the whole length of 
the obelisk ; so that this obelisk is, without doubt, 
one of the most curious. On each of the smaller 
sides there is only a single row of characters, of mo- 
derate size, which are still very beautifiil and clear. 
Time has nearly effaced the figures, from the middle 
of the column to its base." 

Mr. Burton's drawing has no description accompar 
nying it, which circumstance, added to the discrepan- 
cies of travellers, renders its interpretation somewhat 
difficult Indeed, neither Pococke's wretched sketch of 
the obelisk, nor his description, agree at all with the 
more accurate drawing. Mr. B. has represented, appa- 
rently, three sides of Uie obelisk, one of which must be 
the south side, which Vansleb describes. But instead 
of three rows of figures, there are five, one above an- 
other, not mere men and women, as the traveller sup- 
poses, but the usual representations of kings making 
offerings to hawk-headed deities, &c; There are six of 
these figures, as Pococke correctly states, in each row. 
Over the two centre figures of the highest row are two 
cartouches, exactly the same as those on the obelisk of 
Heliopolis ; the cartouches are repeated over the two 
centre figures of each of the lower rows. This obe- 
lisk, then, must be of the same date as that of Heli- 
opolis, and the work of the same king, Osortasen. It 
is rather curious that the two centre figures of the 
highest row, over the heads of which the cartouches 
stand, are two figures without caps. But in each of 
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the four lower rows, the two central figures, over 
which the cartouches stand, have the royal cap on 
their heads ; the right-hand figure in each row is the 
same, being a king with the high cap. The lefl- 
hand figure of the two central ones is also a king, 
with his back turned to the back of the other : he also 
has a high cap, but of a different form, like that of 
the Museum colossus, No. 8. 

Under the lowest row are fourteen narrow spaces, 
bounded on each side by vertical lines, which are no 
doubt those which Vansleb describes. No hierogly- 
phics are marked here in Mr. B/s drawing ; but, 
instead of them, a number of cross-marks, intended 
probably to indicate that the figures are erased and 
indistinct. This larger side of the obelisk terminates, as 
usual, in a horizontal line, in the central part of which 
there is a circular groove, running down the face of 
the obelisk firom the top to the distance of not quite 
two feet. But this does not appear to be a cut right 
down into the stone, as Pococke describes it. The two 
smaller sides terminate at the top, as we have already 
said, in a circular Une, which we presume is continued 
all along the summit of the obelisk, so that the crown- 
ing part of it must resemble a cylinder cut in two 
by a plane passing through its axis. 

It would require more space than our narrow limits 
allow, to describe the obelisks of Luxor; for each 
obelisk, with its numerous sculptures, would furnish 
matter both for long description and much discussion. 
We refer to the drawings in the great French work. 

There is one obelisk in Africa, far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, which 
deserves a short notice. 

At Axum, in Abyssinia (lat. 14° 60, there is, in 
addition to a small plain obelisk, a larger one, 60 
feet high, made of a single block of granite. " * All 

« Salt; p. 404. 
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its ornaments," says Mr. Salt, *• are very boldly 
relieved, which, together with the hollow space run- 
ning up the centre, and the patera at the top, give a 
lightness and elegance to the whole form that is 
probably unrivalled. Several other obelisks lie broken 
on the ground, at no great distance,' one of which is 
of still larger dimensions." We dissent from the 
traveller in his admiration of this obelisk, which is by 
no means improved by the Greek ornaments added 
to the top. In Mr. ScJt's plan of Axum (Lord Va- 
lentia's Travels, vol. iii. p. 82) we see, on the south 
side of the town, one plain obelisk standing, and four- 
teen more near it, marked as fallen obelisks. Other 
fallen obelisks are indicated in the plan as lying on the 
north side of the town, some of which have been care- 
fully sculptured, while others have had no decorations. 
The large obelisk* just described is still in its original 
position, standing near a large daroo-tree (p. 87), as 
It is represented in the plate in Lord Valentia's work. 
Mr. Salt remarks, in his ' Voyage to Abyssinia,' that 
he has no corrections to make in this print ; but that, 
owing to a slight mistake in the engraver, the patera 
on the top of the obelisk is delineated in Loi^ Va« 
lentia's work as rather pointed, whereas it ought to b^ 
round. 

This Abyssinian obelisk stands on a base consisting 
of three plinths (according to the view) ; and on one 
side, near the bottom of the obelisk, something like 
a doorway seems to be marked out. The whole is 
ornamented with indifferent sculptures, not hierogly- 
phics. There is also a Greek inscription at Axum. 
supposed to be about the date a.d. 300, from whicha 

* In Mr. Salt's * Voyage to Abyssinia,' which was his second 
Tisit, the height of this obelisk is reduced from 80 feet, the dimen- 
sions stated in Lord Valentia's Travels, to 60 feet, which is a con- 
siderable deduction from the first estimate. No mention is made 
of the mode in which the obelisk was measured, and the height of 
it may stilL be very incorrectly given. 
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supported by other evidence, we may infer that 
these obelisks were raised by Greeks, who spread 
themselves along the waters of the Nile even as 
far as this remote spot, and probably communicated 
their language to the petty chieftains of those coun- 
tries 'with whom they might become connected by 
commerce and intermarriage. 

It has been generally supposed that there are no 
traces of obelisks south of the first cataracts, with 
the exception of the Axumite obelisks described by 
Salt and Lord Valentia, which undoubtedly belong 
to a period posterior to the Ptolemaic age. Bruce, 
indeed, speaks of some fragments near Chendi ; and 
Riippel describes one more particularly which he saw 
at Jebel Barkal. This obelisk is 5 feet high, made 
of granite, and ornamented with hieroglyphics. It . 
stands within a small quadrangular enclosure formed 
by a strong wall. 

It appears not improbable that the absence of large 
obelisks in Nubia may be owing to the impossibility 
of conveying such enormous masses of granite up the 
river from the quarries of Syene. There are granite 
quarries indeed in Nubia, on the east side of the river, 
opposite the little island of Tumbus, which furnished 
the materials for the two colossi on the island of Argo. 
Whether these quarries could supply, like those of 
Syene, blocks large enough for colossi and obelisks of 
such dimensions as those of Thebes, we are not able 
to learn from the statement of Ruppel. 

There is another obelisk beyond the limits of Egypt, 
in the wastes of Arabia Petraea. Near the wells of 
Nahasb, about seventy miles S.S.E. from Suez, on a 
hill which covers one of the old copper-mines of this 
district, Ruppel found a small obelisk of sandstone, 
8 feet long, lying on the ground. The three sides 
which were exposed to the atmosphere had lost their 
sculptures, but the fourth, which from its position was 
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protected, contcdned hieroglyphics, which appeared 
beautiful as far as he could examine them. 

Niebuhr (pi. 36) has given a drawing of two faces 
of each of two obelisks which he saw at Cairo. The 
reason why he did not draw all the faces will.be clear 
from his own account : — '* In plate 36 I have repre- 
sented part of the Pharaonic writing on two small 
broken obelisks. The piece (No. 1) is of black marble, 
and is now the door-sill of a mosque in the castle of 
Cairo. Some of the figures are remarkable for being 
considerably raised in a sunk frame (intaglios). The 
second fragment is of granite, and is now a door^ 
step in a house near Kantared-siedid. It is 5j^ feet 
long. On this also are some figures, sunk deep 
like the others, but raised in the centre." In the 
French translation of Niebuhr' s Travels three figures 
particularly are marked as being deep intaglios. Po- 
cocke * also savs, " In the castle of Cairo I saw a 
piece of a small obelisk of black marble, with hiero- 
glyphics on it, made use of as the sill of a window ; 
it is about 8 feet long and IS inches square." The 
" black marble obelisk," described by Niebuhr, is one 
of those now in the Museum (No. 70), and as he has 
given a copy of the two sides which he saw, we have 
an opportunity, which but rarely happens, of testing 
with our own eyes the accuracy of a traveller's ob- 
servation. Those who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the elder Niebuhr will have no difficulty in 
believing that his copy of the obelisk, though by no 
means the work of a skilful draughtsman, is minutely 
exact, with the exception of one or two very unim* 
portant particulars. And it is no small degree of praise 
to have copied with such accuracy the sculptures on 
a monument of comparatively little importance, when 
the copier had not the smallest reason for supposing 
that the original and his copy would ever be con- 

* p. 33^ 
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fronted in one of the capitals of Europe. Such fidelity 
in a little matter may teach us how to value Niebuhr's 
evidence in others of more importance. 

This obelisk (see p. 51) has been broken into two 
unequal pieces, which are now united, and the whole 
stands on a small block of stone. The lower part is 
quite complete, which is evident from there being, on 
all the four faces, a vacant space about 10^ inches in 
length, between the base and the first series of sculp* 
tures. 

The following are some of the dimensions :*- 

Width of east side, as the obelisk now stands, ft. in. 

measured along the base^ about. • .15^ 

North side ditto ^ ^i 

Height, about 8 l{ 

Horizontal measure of east side at the distance 

of 4 ft. 6 io. from the base • • • 1 2f 

As the higher part of the obelisk is fractured 
unequally, the height which we have given is only 
exact for a portion of the northern face, which is one 
of those copied by Niebuhr. His drawing shows 
that the obelisk has lost a few inches in some parts of 
the top since it left Cairo ; probably when it was ex-* 
tricated from its imprisonment in the door or window. 
This northern face contains, in the highest part, a 
cartouche now only half entire, which we presume to 
be a pnenomen or tide. Immediately under it we 
see the usual symbol of the goose and disk, followed 
by another cartouche containing the name. Both 
these cartouches are irepeated on the opposite sides, 
and in the same position ; but they do not occur again 
on any part of this obelisk. All the figures on the 
four sides are contained between two longitudinal 
grooves running up the faces of the obelisk, and 
leaving a broad smooth space between them and the 
edges of the column. 

The sculptures on the north and south fiices are 
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not in all respects the same ; yet they differ in very 
few particulars. The same may be said of the east 
and west sides, which, however, differ a good deal 
from the other two. 

On the east and west sides we have, among other 
sculptures, an obelisk represented apparently of such 
proportions as the column on which it is cut. The 
two-horned * serpent is often repeated. But the best 
specimens of intaglio figures on this obelisk are the 
birds, which indeed are generally delineated on 
Egyptian monuments with a surprising degree of 
accuracy and spirit. One which Niebuhr has marked 
as a fine example of deep intagUo is the goose on 
the north face, to which we may add the Ibis on 
the same side. But the finest specimen of all is a 
bird on the south side, in very deep intaglio: it 
appears to be a kind of pewit. The neck is rounded 
with great skUI, by giving the central parts of it a 
convex form of considerable curvature ; while the 
shadow cast by one of the edges, formed by the plain 
surface and the vertical incision in the stone, added 
to the shadow cast by the rounded part on the other 
deep incision, give a beautiful relief to the lighter and 
higher parts. The eye, the wings, and the feathers 
of the tail, are also beautifully reused. Altogether this 
bird, both for outline and attitude, is the finest speci- 
men of sculpture on this obelisk, and perhaps in the 
Egyptian Museum. 

The other obelisk (No. 5), which is placed opposite 
to the one just described, is also entire from the base 
upwards, for the reasons already given. It is not 
quite so easy to measure it, owing to its being more 
damaged than the other ; but we believe the dimen- 
sions of the base are the same as those of No. 70, or 
they differ so little as not to be detected by our mode of 
measurement. . It appears to have been broken into 

* See Herod, ii. 74. 
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four pieces which are now united, but the sculptures 
and the whole surface are less complete than those of 
No. 70, owing to the rougher usage which it has 
experienced. 

It has the same cartouches as those found on the 
other obelisk ; but here they have been cut on all the 
four faces instead of being confined to two sides. 
The figure of an obelisk is found sculptured on two 
opposite faces of this column also ; and many of the 
sculptures are the same as those of the more perfect 
column ; but in others there is considerable difference, 
both in the arrangement of the figures and in the in- 
dividual representation. These two obelisks, we may 
conjecture, from their general agreement in material, 
dimensions, and in the proper names, were placed in 
front of some small propylon — an opinion not at all 
inconsistent with the fact of many discrepancies in the 
detail of their ornaments ; for it was quite in the 
Egyptian style to vary their decorations. The sis- 
trum, an Egyptian instrument occasionally mentioned 
by Roman writers, and well known to students from 
drawings, is represented on these obelisks. It is 
formed of two parallel longitudinal bars, united at the 
lower part in one piece that serves for a handle. 
Cross pieces, three or four in number, disposed in 
parallel lines and at right angles to the two long 
pieces, were so disposed as to move backwards 
and forwards when shaken, and to make a rattling 
noise. 

It is curious that the proper name found on these 
two obelisks is the same as that which is so often 
repeated on the Alexandrine Sarcophagus (No. 6), 
where we see also occasionally, though less frequently, 
the same prsenomen as on these two columns. 

The obelisk which Pococke describes must be one 
of the two specimens now in the Museum ; and pro- 
bably it may be the same which Niebuhr saw, not- 

VOL. !• 2 H 
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withstanding the difference in their accounts ad to tha 
place which it formerly occupied in the castle of 
Cairo. 

Both the Cairo obelisks, now in the Museum, are 
engraved in the French work (v. pi. 21, 22) with con- 
siderable accuracy, but the excellence of the birds is 
hardly attained. On the east face of the obelisk, 
No. 5, near the base, there are two heads, which in 
the French engraving are those of a sheep without 
horns. It is difficult to say what the ori^nals are ; 
probably they may be sheep's heads, but certainly 
the French copy is very unlike what we see on the 
obelisk. 

Our limits do not allow us to describe minutely all 
the obelisks that now exist either entire or in frag- 
ments ; which, however, would be a curious inquiry, 
as it would show the prodigious number of such 
monuments in antient times, and that the Greeks and 
Romans imitated these as well as other specimens of 
Egyptian art The obelisks at Catana in Sicily, for 
instance, are probably not genuine Egyptian work. 

One obelisk exists in France. It stands at Aries, 
in the public place, where it was erected in 1676, 
having been found in some g^ardens near the Rhone. 
There is no record of the time when it was brought 
to France, but it would appear a probable conjecture 
that it had lain up to 1676, just in the position in 
which it was landed from the ship *. 

" The obelisk of Aries is the only monument of 
this kind in France. Its history is not exactly known. 
The material is oriental granite : the height is 52 
(French) feet, the base has 7 feet diameter, and the 
whole is of a single piece. It was found in the gar- 
dens of a private individual near the walls of the 
city, which are but a short distance from the Rhone. 

* Gorrespoodence d'Hutoire NaturcUe, p«r P. J» Bttcbofj 
Puis> 1775, vol. iii. p. 181, quoted by Zoigi. 
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It had probably remained here ever since it was 
landed, which must have been near seventeen cen- 
turies ago, without ever having been applied to the 
purpose for which it was intended. It was quite 
buried in the ground, and only the point was a little 
bare. We learn from the town archives that Charles 
IX., when he was once passing through the city, 
ordered the obelisk to be dug out in order to be re- 
moved, but this was not done. Afterwards the 
inhabitants of Aries raised it in honour of Louis 
XIV., in one of the public places, with pompous 
inscriptions on the four faces of its pedestal. They 
have placed at its apex a globe representing the earth, 
and above it a sun, which is a real device (une vraie 
devise) without any inscription. The base of the 
obelisk is well secured, and no expense has been 
spared either for its ornament or its preservation. It 
was erected in 1676. This obelisk came from Egypt 
like those at Rome. It has no hieroglyphics on it, 
and probably the Romans Drought it from Egypt, in- 
tending to erect it in honour of some of their 
emperors." 

There are also two obelisks at Constantinople. 
One, a monolith, which stands in the hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, is about 50 feet high, according to the 
most probable accounts, though some writers make 
it much more. It stands on a pedestal, from 8 to 10 
feet high. This obelisk is said to have been erected 
by the Emperor Theodosius. It is thus described by 
Sanderson :— 

'' In the midst of the Atmeidan is to bee seen 
raised upon four dice of fine metal, a very faire 
pyramid of mingled stone, all of one piece, 50 cubits 
high, carved with heroicall letters;' resembling the 
Agulia of Rome. Its foot is double : in the first 
foundation, which is two cubits high, is carved the 
manner and the way they took to set up this pyramid 
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or obelisk ; in the second foundation, which is four 
cubits high, are carved the tyrants conquered by 
Theodosius, who bring presents and render obedience 
on every side to the said Emperor, he also being 
carved in the midst." 

The number of sculptures is small considering the 
magnitude of the stone. A single vertical row runs 
down each side, beginning with the hawk, and the 
figures are arranged somewhat like those on the Ma- 
huti obelisk of Rome. But there may have been 
others also about the base, which is much damaged. 
Niebuhr has examined this monument perhaps more 
carefully than any other traveller. 

" *It is well known that in the Atmeidan or Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, there is an obelisk, also a 
high column of masonry, and a triple serpent mu- 
tilated. The figures on the pedestal of the obelisk, 
as well as the Greek inscription, of which a part only 
is now visible (the rest being covered by the earth), 
have already been spoken of in other books. But 
no person has yet given a copy of the hieroglyphics. 
At last I succeeded in copying all that are on the 
obelisk." 

Niebuhr has given a plate of the sculptures on the 
four sides of this obelisk ; and, if his dehneation is at 
all exact, the style clearly indicates the workmanship 
to belong to a period later than that of the Ptoiphilian, 
and other pseudo-obelisks at Rome. The crowned 
hawk appears on the upper part of each of the four 
faces, but it does not occupy the highest place on the 
shafl, being surmounted by another group of figures, 
representing a divinity seated and receiving adora- 
tion. The perpendicular height of the pyramidal top 
exceeds the width of the base. Sculptures are visible 
on two of the faces ; from the third something ap- 
pears to have been erased, and the fourth seems to 

* Niebuhr, 
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have no sculptures at all. There is only a single 
cartouche on each of the four sides of the obelisk, 
and each of them occupies a different elevation. These 
cartouches contain each six figures, of which the first 
four are the same all through, and the remaining two 
different in all the cartouches ; though it is probable 
that they are intended to signify the same praenomen 
or'tiile'of a king. There can be little doubt that this 
obelisk is a miserable attempt to imitate the gpreat and 
genuine works of an earlier age. 

" Part of the base of the Theodosian obelisk," says 
Hobhouse*, '* is hidden in the ground, so that the 
fourth and fifth line of the inscription, which record 
the name of the praetor during whose year it was 
raised in the reign of Theodosius the elder, and the 
time employed in its erection, are no longer visible." 

The following is the inscription to which Hobhouse 
alludes, according to the copies made by the old tra- 
vellers :— • 

Difllcilis quondam dominis parere serenis 
JussQS et extinctus palmam portare tyrannis 
Omnia Theudosio cedunt sobolique perenni 
Ter denis sic victus ego domitusque dlebus, 
Jodiee sub Prodo superas elatus ad auras. 

** I was once unwilling to obey imperial masters ; 
but was ordered to bear the palm after (to com- 
memorate the victory over) the destruction t of ty- 
rants. All things yield to Theudosius and his ever- 
during offspring, llius I was conquered and subdued 
in th&ty days, and elevated towards the sky in the 
prcetorship of Proclus." 

This obelisk was probably brought to Constan-* 
tinople some time before it was erected, and lay on 

* Travels, &c. p. 951. 
f « BxtiDetos'' Bliould evidently be '' extinctis.'* 

2h3 
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the ground till Theododus set it up ; yet the Greek 
inscription, on another side of the base, seems to 
speak of Theodosius raising it again :— 

fuSftf ikfm^^n^mt QuiUfm fimftXtVf 

** The four-sided column, a weight continually lying 
on the ground. Ring Theudosius alone having yen* 
tured to raise, gave his orders to Proclus ; and, great 
as the column is, it was erected in thirty-two suns 
(days)/' 

The word (avatrrijiTai) which we have simply 
rendered to " raise," ought, in its strict acceptation, 
to be rendered to '* set up again ;" but it is rather 
hazardous to insist on the exact and critical discrimi- 
nation of Greek words belonging to the epoch of 
King Theodosius. If the obelisk really had fallen 
down, the wonder is that it was not broken. 

There is another obelisk at Constantinople, about 
35 feet long, which, in 1550, was lying on the 
ground, and was purchased by Antonio Prioli, a Ve- 
netian, who intended to take it home to decorate one 
of the public places of his native dty. It is probable 
he never accomplished his purpose, as we have no 
account of any obelisk at Venice, and there is now 
one at Constantinople, standing in the Sultan's gar- 
dens, on the most northern eminence. It is of granite 
of Syene, with sculptures upon it, and not much less 
than that in the Hippodrome. If this is the same 
obelisk, it must have been erected since Prioli's pur- 
chase, nearly on the same spot on which it was then 
lying. 

* This inscription was first published by Gyllius, who visited 
Constantinople before the middle of the sixteenth century.— • 
Topograph. Gonstaatinop. Lugdun. 1562* ii. pap. U. 
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In the middle* of the Hippodrome, at Constantly 
nople, there is a kind of pyramid, constructed of pieces 
of stone, and called by the old topographers the '' co- 
lossus structilis," which formerly has been covered 
with plates of copper, as we learn from the Greek 
inscription on its base. The pieces of copper were 
fastened toejether by iron pins, which were secured 
by lead ; the holes in the stone are still visible. This 
colossus is higher than the obelisk f. The pedestal is 
a block of marble, 7 feet 2 inches high; and in 
width lOf feet. To the base are three steps, alto- 
gether 4 feet 2 inches high. 

The following is the Greek inscription on the base 

of the colossus, as it is called : — 

> 

xpurrov nou^ystriif zrdkeu Btat^ias* 
xoi x^X»»$ euros ^eifitCos l^fh f y^«2f • 

"This four-sided wonder among lofty things, 
which through time had sustained much injury, Con- 
stantinus, now our master, the son of Romanus, the 
glory of the monarchy, repaired in such a way as to 
make it superior to what it originally was. The 
colossus at Rhodes was a stupendous object; and 
this copper colossus is a wonder here." 

This obelisk, according to P. Bellonius, had its 
copper plates gilded, so as to appear of gold. It 
seems difficult to make out whether it is really a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Hobhouse calls it a '* marble 

* Oyllius, Constantinopoleos Topographia, quoted by ZoSga. 

f *' The last measurement makes it 94 feet high." — Hobhouse^ 
p. 952. 

I ou 'VtifMim' Bandurius Imper. Orient, torn. i. p. 181; << Cojus 
jfiliiu est Romanus.*' 
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pyramid ;" but Zoega clearly takes it to be an obelisk, 
as it really must be, if it has a base such as is described. 
Fococke found a singular kind of obelisk in Asia 
Minor: — " Setting out from Nice, and travelling 
on the north side of the lake, in about four hours we 
came to an obelisk, about a mile to the north of it. 
The people call it Besh-tash, or the Five-stones, be- 
cause it consists only of that number. It is of grey 
marble, and of a singular kind ; for it is triangular, and 
stands on a base and pedestal 6 feet 9 inches square, ;"| 
and about 11 feet high. There is an inscription on x!\ 
the south side of it, from which one may conclude 
that it was erected as a sepulchral monument, pro- 
bably to some great citizen of Nice*." Fococke does 
not give the height ; but Zoega conjectures, from the 
plate, that it is about 45 feet. 

'*' r KAI2I02 $IAI2K02 T KA22I0T ASKAHniOAOTOX 
¥102 ZH2A2 £TH HT.— Fococke, vol. ii. pt. 2^ p. 1 23. 
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Chapter XV. 

ROMAN OBELISKS. 

There are now, we believe, twelve obelisks of dif^ 
ferent dimensions at Rome, which were ori^nally 
erected under the emperors. Augustus set the fashion 
of transporting these huge blocks to the Imperial 
capital, in which he was followed by some of his suc- 
cessors as late as the time of Gonstantine, and even 
later. During the calamities of the city these obehsks 
were thrown down, broken in pieces, and much dis- 
figured both by fire and the hand of the barbarian 
destroyer. Sixtus V. and Pius VI. have been the 
chief restorers of these wonderful works of antient art. 
The highest Roman obelisk is that now called the 
hcUeranen^e di 8, Giovanni Laterano, which stands 
before the north portico of the Lateran church, where 
it was placed a.d. 1588, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
the Fifth. It is placed, like the other obelisks of 
Rome, on a pedestal entirely unsuitable to the sim- 
plicity of its form *. Instead of the three quadran- 
gular stones forming so many steps, surmounted by 
a simple block, as in the obelisk now standing at 
Alexandria, we have at Rome a pedestal cut into so 
many parts and of so great elevation, that the eye 
dwells more on the elaborate support of the obelisk 
than on the thing itself. The cornices too with which 
some of these pedestals are furnished are another un- 
sightly object. Add to this the crosses and other 
ornaments with which the Roman obelisks are sur- 
mounted, (that of the St. Peter's obelisk is about 18 feet 

* The obelisk oa the Monte Citorio is an exceptioii. 
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4 inches,) and we may readily conceive how much of 
the real effect is destroyed by these modern additions. 
This Lateran* obelisk, the largest of all the 
Roman obelisks, and perhaps the largest in the world, 
is the same which the Emperor Constantius erected 
in the Circus Maximus, Mercati, who carefully mea- 
sured it when lying on the ground, says it was 
broken into three pieces. The whole length of the 
three parts was 148 Roman palms, but the base 
of the lowest part was so much damaged that it 
was necessary to take off four palms before it 
' could be safely set on its pedestal ; this reduces the 
length of the shaft to 144 palms, or 105 feet 7 inches 
English. The whole height, with the pedestal and 
ornaments of the top, i^ about 150 feet. The sides of 
the obelisk are not all of equal breadth. The width of 
the north and south sides (as they now stand) at the 
base is 9 feet 8f inches ; the width of the sam^ sides 
below the pyramidal top is 6 feet 94- inches. The 
two other sides are at the base and top respectively 
9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. Therefore the circum- 
ference at the base is about 37 feet 6 inches, at the 
top about 24 feet 10 inches. The solid contents are 
15,129 cubic palms, or 5960 cubic feet, in round num- 
bers : the weight is about 440 tons t* 1'he western 
face of this Lateran obelisk is not quite plane, but 

* ZoSga, de Obeliscis, sec. ii. chap. 1. For the position of 
these obelisks the reader may consalt the plans of Antieot and 
Modern Rome, published by the Society for the Diffutioa of 
Useful Knowledge. 

t This is probably only a very rough approximation. The 
15,129 cubic palms are given by ZoSga, but we do not know how 
the obelisk was measured, or how the specific gravity of the stone 
was estimated. By taking the mean of the. measures. at the two 
ends, and estimating the length of the shaft at 1 00 feet (deducting 
the 5 feet 7 inches for the pyramidal top), and taking the weight 
of a cubic foot of red Egyptian granite at 165.4 lbs. avoirdupois, 
we find the weight to be about 445 tous in round numbeity in its 
present state.j 
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slightly convex*. The pyramidal finish at the top 
also has a small convexity on each of the four sides. 
The same is the case in the Flaminian obelisk, but 
is more observable in the smaller ones, the Mahu- 
tean and Medicean obelisks. From this we might 
be led to infer that the original form of the top of au 
obelisk was conical, and that of the shafl cylindrical. 

Besides the four palms which were cut off from 
the base of theLateran obelisk (which is clearly shown 
by the mutilated state of the sculptures on that por* 
tion of the surface), the lower parts, particularly 
about the angles, are somewhat damaged. Domenick 
Fontana restored these angles from the fragments of 
the obelisk s base^ and disfigured them by an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cut new figures in the Egyptian 
stylet. The junctures of the three parts also show 
some marks of the edges having been broken, while 
the surface of the obelisk distinctly exhibits traces of 
fire, which however have done the sculptures no 
gpreat injury. 

This obelisk is of Syene granite, and of a colour 
rather paler than that of the other Roman obelisks 
(except the Minervean, erected by Alexander VII* 
1667), but the redness of the stone and its density are 
grreater than in Italian granite. The whole obelisk 
firom the base to the very pointed top is covered with 
exquisite sculptures, equal to those on the Augusteaa 

* Heeren says this is the case vfiih the Luxor obelisks, and 
that it has been done designedly, in order that, according to the laws 
of optics, the surface might appear plane. We are not acquainted 
iftdth the law alluded to. 

t '^ The Sallustiaa obelisk has been broken and joined into 
curateJy. A similar restitution has been rather better executed at 
one corner of the Lateran obelisk, as I observed in the course of 
a few weeks that I passed at Rome in the summer of 1821 : 
the block of granite that has been employed still exhibits some 
words of a Latin inscription turned upside down, but not effaced.'' 
*— Dr. Young* 
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obelisks, and superior to those on the other obelislcd 
at Rome. 

It was Constantine, the father of Constantius, who 
first moved this obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexan- 
dria. The son * was urged by his flatterers to vie 
with the glories of Augustus' achievements, who had 
brought two obelisks from Heliopolis, and to finish 
the work which his father had lefl incomplete. A 
ship was built to convey the obelisk to Rome : the 
number of rowers employed was three hundred. The 
immense mass arrived in safety on the banks of the 
Tiber, and was conveyed on low cars or rollers t, 
through the gate of Ostia and the public fish-pond 
(piscinam publicam), into the Circus Maximus. 

*' I All that now remained to be done was to set it 
up, which they hardly expected to accomplish. Large 
beams of wood were planted upright, and raised to a 
dangerous height : they seemed like a forest of ma- 
chinery. Long thick ropes were attached to the 
wood -work, which had the appearance of a number 
of threads, veiling the sky with a kind of dose net- 
ting. To these ropes the mountain-mass, covered 
with its profusion of sculptured ornaments, was at- 
tached, and being gradually raised up into the air, 
and for some time actually suspended, was at last 
placed in the receptacle prepared for it, by the exer- 
tions of many thousand men. 

" A brazen sphere, covered with plates of gold, was 
placed on the top, which, being soon after damaged 
by lightning and consequently taken away, was re- 
placed by a figure of a fiame, also made of brass, 
covered with gold leaf, intended to represent a blazing 
fire." 

We may collect from this description that the obe- 

* Ammian.Marcellinus, xvii. 4. 

t * Chamulcis,' Ammian.Marcell* 

{ Ammian. Marcell. The origioal is not very clear. 
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lisk was raised by a similar laborious process to that 
by which Fontana elevated the obelisks of Sixtus V. 

This * is the obelisk that is supposed to contain the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by a per- 
son called Hermapion, of whom we know nothing 
more ; but it is not an improbable conjecture that he 
was an Egyptian priest who understood Greek, like 
Manethon, mentioned above. As this obelisk origin- 
ally stood at Heliopolis, we might naturally infer that 
the name or symbol of the sun would appear on it, 
which is the case. The original inscription is con- 
tained in six vertical lines (called atlxoi by the 
Greek translator), which probably occupied two ad- 
jacent sides of the obelisk. The inscriptions would 
be repeated respectively on the opposite sides. 

The first part of this inscription, which is on the 
south side, is this : — 

" This says Helios (the sun) to King Rhamestes ; 
we have given to thee all the world to reign over 
with joy — thee whom Helios loves and Apollo: the 
strong truth-loving son of Heron, born of the gods, 
the founder (ict/itti/v) of the world whom Helios has 
chosen, strong in war. King Rhamestes, to whom the 
whole earth is subdued with strength and courage : 
King Rhamestes of eternal life/' 

Second inscription : — 

'' Apollo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the 
lord of the diadem, who possesses Egypt in glory, 
who has adorned the city of the sun, and founded 
{jcrlaai) the rest of the world, and has greatly ho- 

* It would seem to be either this Lateran obelisk, or the Fla- 
minian obelisk that contains the original text of Hermapion. 
Zoj^ga decides in favour of the latter, and Champoliion against 
both. Champoliion does not allow that any existing Roman obe- 
lisk contains the original of Hermapion's Greek text. He also 
remarks that the Lateran obelisk belongs to Thouthmosis, and 
that the Plaminian contains the names of two princes.^PrlciS| 
p. 187. 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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noured the gods established in the city of Hdio9» 
whom Helios loves," 

Third inscription :— 

" Apollo the mighty, the blaadng son of Helios, 
whom Helios has chosen, and Ares the valiant has 
favoured ; whose good things last for ever, whom Am- 
mon loves ; who fills the temple of the PhoBnix with 
good things, to whom the gods have given length of 
life ; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha- 
mestes the king of the world, who has protected 
Egypt by conquering foreigners ; whom HeUos loves, 
to whom the gods have given long life, the lord of 
the world, Rhamestes of eternal life.'' 

Fourth inscription ; — 

" Helios, the great god, the lord of the heaven, I have 
given to thee life free from sorrow, Apollo the mighty, 
the lord of the diadem, the incomparable, to whom the 
lord of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, 
and has adorned the city of Helios, and Helios himself, 
the lord of the heavens. He has completed his noble 
work, the son of Helios, the everliviug king/* 

Fifth inscription : — 

^' Helios, the lord of the heavens : to King Rha- 
mestes have I given might and power ; whom Apollo 
loves, the lord of the times, whom Hephaestus the 
father of the gods has chosen through Ares, the noble 
king ; the son of Helios, by Hehos beloved." 

Sixth inscription : — 

" The great god of the city of Helios, the heavenly, 
Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, whom Helios 
loves, whom the gods honour, who rules the Whole 
earth, whom Helios chose, the king mighty through 
Ares, whom Ammon loves ; and the bright burning 
king for ever.** 

Pliny says, ** *The sculptures and representations 
which we see on the obelisKs are Egyptian eharac- 

* xxxvi. 8, 9. 



ters/* and he adds, with respect to the two large dhe« 
at Rome in his time — one in the Campus Martins^ 
the other in the great Circus—" the inscriptions on 
them contain the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
the results of the philosophy of the Egyptians." 

The translation of Hermapion Will serve as a spe-* 
cimen of the philosophy to be got from obelisks ; but 
the inscription is not without its value in other points 
of view*. It records the triumphs of Ramses oVer a 
foreign race, and therefore to a certain extent agrees 
with the pompous inscription which one of the Theban 
priests read to Grermanicus from the antient monu- 
ments of Thebes, and probably from the obelisks. 
(Tacit. Annal. ii. 60.) " This city once contained 
700,000 fighting men, at the head of whom king 
Rhamses conquered Libya, Ethiopia, the Medes, the 
Persians, the Bactrian and the Scythian ; his empire 
comprised also the country of the Syrians, and the 
Armenians with their neighbours the Cappadocians ; 
and extended to the west as fkr as the waters that wash 
the coasts of Bithynia and Lycia, &c.** The tribute 
that each nation payed in gold, silver, armour, 
horses, ivory, perfumery, corn, and other things, was 
also recorded on this monument of doubtful veracity. 

The three most complete obelisks at Rome in 
point of sculpture, are the Lateran, Flaminian, and 
that which Pius VI. erected in front of the Curia 
Innocentiana on the Monte Citorio. The figures 
about the base and top, which are the largest, are 
also the best executed. The style of the sculpture is 
similar to that of the Museum obelisks, the outlines 
of the figures being determined by incisions in the 
stone, sometimes to the depth of nearly one inch and 
a half. In these the figure rises sometimes rounded 
to a small elevation, and sometimes nearly as high as 

* Compare, for ejcample, the thiM inscription with what 
Herod.^ ii. 73, says of the Ptioenix. 
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the plane surfitce, the whole of which has been highly 
polished with emery, or some similar kind of fine dust: 
the deeper sunk fig^ures seem to have been finished 
by the chisel only, being left without any polish*. 

The second obelisk in size, is that which C. 
Caesar t erected in the Vatican Circus. It was 
removed by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., to 
its present position in front of St. Peter* s, and was 
the first of the four which this enterprising pontiff re- 
stored. It has no hieroglyphics upon it, and, if we 
believe Pliny, was cut by Nuncoreus, the son of Sesos* 
tris, who corresponds to the Pheros of Herodotus. 
It seems to have been broken in antient times |, and 
to have lost part of its length ; yet it is still 83 feet 2 
inches high (without the modern ornament at the top), 
of which six feet belong to the pyramidal apex. Each 
side is said to be of equal width, being at the base 8 
feet 10 inches, and under the pyramid about 5 feet 
11 inches. It appears, however, that there are great 
discrepancies about the dimensions of this obdisk, 
which induce Zoega to conclude that a more exact 
measurement is necessary, and might serve to esta- 
blish the &ct of this being one of the obelisks of 
Pheros or not§. It is n6t, however, easy to measure 
the obelisk at present. The whole height, with the 
pedestal and cross at the summit, is about 132 feet 

* This style of sculpture has been called by the Italiaus Dis- 
temperatura, from the protection it affords against the weather. 

f '' There is a third obelisk at Rome on the Vatican (he had 
just mentioned the two removed to Rome by Augustus), in the 
Circus of C. Ceesar Caligula, and Nero— made in imitation of that 
which Nuncoreus, son of Sesostris, caused to be cut. There re- 
mains another of the same kind 100 cubits high, which he dedi- 
cated to the sun, after recovering from his blindness." Plin. xxzvi. 
11. The words after Nero to the end of the first sentence} are 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

X Pliny, XXX vi. II. But see Hardoin's Pliny. 

( He erected two^ each 100 cubits or 150 Greek feet high.— 
Herod, ii. 111. 
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The Platnitiian obelisk (Flatninio del popolo) is 
in size next to the Vatican. This was one of the two 
obelisks that Augustus transported to Rome, and 
erected in the Great Circus. "The obelisk,*' says 
Pliny, " which Divus Augustus erected in the Circus 
Magnus, was cut out of the quarry by King Sem- 
neserteus*, in whose reign Pythagoras visited Egypt. 
It is 125f feet high besides its pedestal." It consists 
of three parts, which altogether, according to Mer- 
cati's measurements, make up 110 Roman palms, but 
3 palms were cut off from the lower part before it 
was put in its present position ; which will reduce 
the height of the shaft to about 78 feet 5 inches. 
The sides are of unequal width, those on the north 
and south, which correspond, are 7 feet 10 inches 
at the base, and 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The 
other two at the same positions respectively are, at 
the base, 6 feet 11 inches and 4 feet 1 inch. The 
northern face of this obelisk shows marks of damas:e 
from fire, but the other sides are uninjured. 

The fourth obelisk in size, is that which Augustus 
set up as a sun-dial in the Campus Martins. We are 
enabled to identify it with certainty by means of the 
following inscription, cut on the two sides of the 
pedestal, which formerly faced the east and west. 

IMP. CAESAR. DIVI. F. 

AVGVSTVS 
PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. 



IMP. XII. COS. XI. TRIB. POT. XIV. 

AEGYPTO. IN. POTESTATEM 

POPVLI; ROMANI. REDACTA 

SOU. DONVM. DEDIT. 

* This, like all the Egyptian names of Pliny, is corrupted. 
Pythagoras visited Egypt in the reign of Atnasis, if ever he went 
there. 

2i3 
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*' The Imperator Ceesar, son of the deified Julius, 
Augustus, Chief Pontiff, Imperator for the 12th time, 
Consul for the 11th, holding Tribunidan power for 
the 14th time, upon Eg^pt being reduced into sub- 
jection to the Roman people, presented this obelisk 
as an offering to the Sun." 

There is the same inscription on the corresponding 
sides of the Flaminian obelisk, which formerly stood 
in the Circus Maximus. The obelisk of the Campus 
Martins was placed in its present position on the 
Monte Citorio, in the 18th year of Pius VI., having 
been got out of the ground and the rubbish wherein 
it was buried, in the year 1748, and during the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV. by Zabaglia*, It is about 
71 feet 5^ inches English in length, according to 
Stuart's measurement. The perpendicular height of 
the pyramidal top is 5 feet iVA i^^ches. The south 
and north bases of the pyramid measure respectively 
4 feet 11| inches; the east and west, 5 feet l-rJ^ 
inches. The eastern and western sides of the base of 
the shafi, measure each 8 feet y^xr inches. The bases 
on the north and south side Stuart could not mea- 
sure on account of the corrosion of the material. 
The whole height of this obelisk with its pedestal is 
about 110 feet. This obelisk of the Campus was found 
broken into four pieces, the lowest of which was so 
injured by fire, that it was necessary to substitute in 
* its place another block of the same size ; the sculp- 
tures are also damaged on the remaining parts. 

The pyramidal top of this obelisk is a real pyra- 
mid, being bounded by right lines and plane surfaces. 
Its height, which is about the same as the width of 
the base, is said to produce a more pleasing effect 
than the top of the Lateran obelisk, the height of 
the pyramidal top in this latter surpassing the width 
of the base by about one-third ; while the Vatican 
* Blograpb. Universelle ; — ZabagUa* 
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appears tooblanted, the height there being one-fourth 
less than the width of the base. This obelisk in fact 
is pronounced to be the most beautiful of all now ex- 
isting at Rome, both for the proportion of the parts 
and the colour of the material. 

Zoega (pi. 1) has given three faces of the Obelis- 
cus Campensis : nearly the whole of the sculptures on 
one side, the west, are erased. Immediately beneath 
the base of the pyramidal top we have the crowned 
hawks, a pair on each side, with a serpent behind each 
attached to a globe. There are only two varieties of 
cartouches, one containing the praenomen, the other 
the name. The representation of an obelisk is cut on 
one face. 

Plate 2 contains the sculptures of three faces of the 
pyramidal top, where we see a sphinx without a 
beard reclining on an altar. The arms of the sphinx, 
which are human arms, are wrong placed ; that which 
is the left ought to be the right, and the right arm 
ought to be transferred to the left side. 

On the south face the god R(^, the sun, with the 
hawk's head, is seated opposite to the reclining 
sphinx ; on the east face, Osiris is seated opposite to 
the same figure. The vertical angle of the pyramidal 
faces contains the winged scarabeeus sacer, with a large 
disk almost touching the two curved extremities of 
his wings. 

Plate 8 is a view of this same obelisk, which stands 
on a pedestal, and that pedestal on three plinths,-— 
on the pedestal is the following inscription : — 

'*• Pius VI. Pont. Max. Obeliscum Regis Sesostridis a C. Csesare 
Augusto horarum indicem in Campo statutum quem ignis vi et 
temporum vetustate corruptum Benedictus XIV. P. M. ex aggesta 
humo amolitum reliquerat squalore detcrso cultuque addito urbi 
coeloque restituit Anno M.DCCXCII sacri principatus ejus 
XVIII." 

" This obelisk of King Sesostris, once erected as a 
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«uti-dial in the Campus by C. Caesar Augustus, afler 
suiTering much both from time and the action of fire, 
was taken out of the rubbish by Pope Benedict XIV. 
Pius VI., afler repairing and beautifying the obelisk, 
removed it from the place where Benedict had left it, 
and again placed it on a pedestal, in the year 1792, 
and the 18th of hi% pontificate." 

The whole height of the shaft as it now stands on 
its pedestal is 110 feet. The pedestal itself is 39 feet ; 
a height most disproportionate to that of the shaft, 
when compared with the proportions of the Alexan-* 
drine obelisk. 

Zoega s plate shows the ball on the top, surmounted 
by an aciite pyramidal kind of spike, which forms 
lin odd contrast with the genuine simple termination 
of an Egyptian obelisk. 

We hare a short notice of this obelisk in Pliny*, 
who describes it as being 116|^ Roman feet in height, 
and further tells us that it was turned into a sun-dial 
in the time of Augustus. 

This is translated from Hardoin*s edition :— 

" The deified Augustus made a new and wonderful 
use of the obelisk which is in the Campus, for ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun and the length of the 
days and nights. He laid down a stone pavement so 
proportioned to the height of the obelisk, that at the 
sixth hour (mid-day) at the winter solstice, the shadow 
of the obelisk should coincide with the pavement ; 
and so that it should gradually and daily decrease 
along certain lines (made of metal and let into the 
stone), and again increase, — a thing well worthy of 
attention, and displaying an inventive genius in the 
mathematician or astronomer. He added a gilded 
sphere to the summit of the obelisk, in order that by 
means of it the shadow might be collected in itself, 
as the apex of the obelisk produced one that was ill 

* xxxvi. 10. 
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defined. The principle, as they say, was taken from 
observation of the hiunan head." We are only trans- 
lating the passage : its exact explanation we leave to 
others. 

'^ This being observed or used for thirty years does 
not now denote the truth, either because the sun's 
course has undergone variation, and that of the hea- 
vens also, or because the whole earth has been to 
some extent disturbed from its centre, which, as I have 
been informed, has been detected in other places also, 
or from the gnomon losing its position, owing to earth- 
quakes ; or finally fix)m the whole mass sinking fi-om 
the inundations of the Tiber, — though it is said that 
a deep foundation was laid in the ground proportionate 
to the height of the mass that was to rest on it.*' 

We learn fix)m this that the stone pavement was 
graduated so as to mark the limits of the sun's rising, 
meridian, and setting, for each day in the year. The 
spaces between rising and setting might probably 
be divided into twelve parts by observation. 

Pliny in the preceding chapter informs us that this 
obelisk, which we know to have come from Heliopolis, 
was the work of King Sesostris. It is not very easy to 
see how Pliny could know anything about the matter ; 
and it is very unlikely that he would have taken the 
trouble to consult those who alone could, by any pos- 
sibility, have a chance of knowing the truth — the 
priests of Egypt. According to the alphabetic value 
of those Egyptian symbols, which are now generally 
admitted to be determined, this obelisk bears the name 
of Psammitichus, written in exactly the same charac- 
ters as on the frieze (No. 4) in the British Museum. 
But there is a difference in one of the three symbols 
which constitute the prsenomen of Psammitichus on 
the obelisk, and Psammitichus on the frieze. Hence 
M. Champollion considers the Psammitichus of our 
frieze to be the son of Necho, and he calls him 
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PtemmiUchua the second. But Nechos sdtt was 
called Psammis or Pi^feitnmuthifi, not Psammitichu^ ; 
and for the present we are disposed to believe that the 
single difference of one character out of three in the 
prsenomen or title, is not decisive as to any difference 
in the person. Proper names often vary in the mode 
of alphabetic expression, and why may not this be 
the case with the preenomens also, occasionally? 
But the fact is, there is no Psammitichus, the grand-^ 
son of a Psammitichus. The second Psammitichus, 
if there was one, belonged to a later date *. 

We have said nothing about the Barberini obelisk, 
as it has been generally called, which is undoubtedly 
not a vrork of Uie best age of Egyptian art. This 
we believe is the obelisk now called Aureliano della 
Passeggiata, which was erected by Pius VII. iti 1822, 
on the Monte Pincio. The sculptures are arranged 
in double vertical columns on each side, and are of 
very indifferent execution. On one face we observe 
the crocodile or Heard, as on the Alexandrine obelisk. 
There are four cartouches on one side, Which we will 
call No. 1 : on No. 3 there are two empty car- 
toucheS) and one on No. 2 — placed transversely 
instead of vertically. On No. 4, near the base of the 
pyramidal top, there is a cartouche placed before a king 
who is making an offering to the god Phre^ the sun, 
who is seated. In this Cartouche M. Champollion 
reads the name of Hadrianus Ceesar, of all the Roman 
emperors the greatest friend of Eg^pt, and the truest 
lover of her singular arts and religion. To confirm 
the epoch of this obelisk, the name of Sabina, the 
emperor^s wife, and that of Antinous, his favourite, 
are also read on this monument. 

The Pamphilian obelisk is of the same class : it 
contains on it the name of the emperor Domitianf, 

* Diod, Sic. xiv. cap. 35. 
f ^Gham]pt PrCcis; p* 811) p«66« 



as well as ths^t of his father, and shows most dis- 
tinctly in the style of its sculptures the decline of 
Egyptian art. 

The Minervean obelisk was found among the 
ruins of the Iseum, in the Campus Martius. The 
perpendicular height is about 16 or 17 feet. Of all the 
Roman obelisks this has the greatest inclination of its 
sides. The pyramidal top is bounded by right lines« 
The sculpture is of inferior art, and it is doubtful 
whether it be Egyptian or Roman. The superficies 
are not well polished, and the pyramidal top is without 
sculptures. The remaining .part has one column of 
hieroglyphics on each side, bounded on both sides by 
a vertical incision, ending at the top in a plough- 
formed sceptre. On each column the hawk oceupiea 
the first place. 

Besides the obelisks now standing at Rome, others 
which cannot be found are mentioned by writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries; while various frag- 
ments which still exist, or lately existed in different 
parts of the city, attest the number of works of this 
kind which once adorned the imperial capital, and the 
devastations of barbarians both foreign and domestic 

But besides Rome, other Italian cities were adorned 
with the spoib of Egypt, or with imitations of 
genuine obelisks. There is one at Benevento, which 
M. Champollion has proved to belong to the reign of 
Domitian, to which epoch, or to one even later its 
sculptures ^ alone would induce us to assign it. The 
small obelisk of the Museum Borgia (now at Naples) 
was found in the ruins of Praeneste in 1791, and with 
the Albani obelisk (now no longer at Rome), formed 
probably the ornaments to the entrance of some 
small temple. The sculpture, independent of other 
evidence, marks a Roman epoch, probably as late as 
that of the Barberini obelisk. 

♦ See Zoega, p, 644, 
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This Boi^a obelisk is the lower part of a small one, 
as Zoega infers, because the hieroglyphical characters 
and the vertical lines are not carried down to the 
bottom, but a space is left without sculptures. Also 
the base of the shaft is somewhat contracted up to 
the height of half a palm, or 4.4 inches, in order that 
it might be fixed in the stylobates or plinth ; for this 
was the way in which the Egyptians secured the 
shaft. Zoega believed the sculptures to be Egyptian. 

There are two obelisks at Florence, one of which 
is the smallest known. How or when it came to 
Florence nobody can tell. It is made of dark-coloured 
granite, and does not quite reach the height of 8* 
palms, or 5 feet 10 inches : the top of the pyramid, 
and some small part of the base is gone. The 
sculptures are ill cut, and not after the intaglio 
fashion, but little more than outlined. Zoega com- 
pares the outline of the ftgures, as to execution, with 
the hasty sketches on the integuments of the mum- 
mies, and with the figures on wood or calcareous stone. 

One use of obelisks mentioned by Strabof is, their 
being placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes with 
the records of the events of their reigns inscribed 
upon them. These of course must have been small 
obelisks, something like the two Museum specimens, 
or even still smaller. But neither Belzoni, who opened 
so many new and magnificent tombs, nor any other 
explorer, as far as we know, has noticed any obelisks 
in these tombs at Thebes, of which Strabo speaks, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt 

We are inclined to think that Strabo may have been 
mistaken, probably not having entered the tombs him- 
self, and that the origin of his mistake may be pointed 
out by the following remark of Belzoni. In the tomb 

* Hence perhaps Strabo may be supported when be says that 
small obelisks were placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes, 
t Strabo, p. 816. 
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which he opened at Thebes, commonly, but not cor- 
rectly, caUeid that of Psammis or Fsammuthis, he ob- 
served the hero " *with a plate in the form of an 
Egyptian temple, hung to his neck by a string. It 
contains an obelisk and two deities — one on each side. 
Plates of this kind have been much sought afler : few 
have been found, and I have only seen two — one is 
in the British Museum, and the other I was fortunate 
enough to procure from an Arab, who discovered it 
in one of the tombs of the kings in Beban el Malook. 
It is of black basalt" 

Obelisks, as we have seen from numerous in- 
stances, are generally covered with figures of various 
kinds cut deep in the stone, and known by the com- 
mon name of hieroglyphics ; but some obelisks have 
none, as for example, that in front of St Peter's, and 
another near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. Pliny informs us that obelisks were dedicated 
to the sim, and he adds that their form, resembling a 
ray of the sun, is a proof of this ; and further, that an 
obelisk has a name in the Egyptian language, which 
indicates this fact Indeed all pyramidal kinds of 
buildings have been considered as emblems of the sun 
and of tire : some also have conjectured that obelisks 
were intended for a kind of dial, but this is disproved 
by the fact of their being found in situations where their 
shadow could not answer such a purpose, not to men- 
tion other objections. Pliny indeed remarks that when 
the obelisk in the Campus Martins was turned into a 
dial, this was an application of it to a new purpose ; 
and it required a degree of labour to make it at all 
practically useful, even for a limited period, far beyond 
what we have any reason' for supposing the Egyp- 
tians ever took. Those who have paid any attention at 
all to the symbolical language of the antient world, are 
aware what a number of wild conjectures have been 

• P. 244. 
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staiied on the origin of Alpiost every repreaentatioii or 
form which enters into » religious system. This is 
particularly the case in the mythology of the Egyp* 
tians, the greatest part of whose pictorial or sculptured 
representations have received a variety of contra-r 
dietory interpretations. The truth would seem to be, 
that as the human mind cannot create forms, it piust 
find them in nature, and all it can do is to imitate 
individual types, and to combine them. Hence we 
see that in Egyptian paintings and sculpture nearly 
all the objects are such exact imitations of something 
real, that we can discover the original type ; or if not 
figures of visible objects, they are the representations 
of some mode of existence of certain powers, such as 
they make themselves known by their qualities^ Now 
an obelisk is one of the simplest of all forma : it is 
an unmixed idea, embodied in an unmixed fonn. 
Whether then it may be emblematic of the sun's 
piercing rays, and at the same time a symbol of crea- 
tive power, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
versed in such matters. 

'* * An obelisk," says an antient writer, *' is a very 
rough stone, in the shape of a kind of land*mark 
or boundary*stone, rising with a small inclination 
on all sides to a great height In order that it«may 
bear some resemblance to a solar ray by a gradutd 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolon- 
gation of four faces united in a sharp point It 
is smoothed with great accuracy. The innumerable 
sculptures cut all over the surface of these masses, 
which we call hieroglyphics, had their origin in the 
first rudiments of science, and were sanctioned by 
the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians cut on their 
obelisks -many varieties of birds and animals, and 
even some that belong not to this world. They 
were intended to commemorate the vows of kings or 
* Ammiauitt Marcellinus, xvii. 
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their gratitude to the gods, that the remembrance of 
past events might* ht more fextenslvelv known to 
future ages. For the antient Egyptians did not write, 
as we do now, with a limitecT and easily acquired 
number of characters expressing every possible idea, 
but vnth them each symbol expressed a name and a 
word ; and sometimes^ a ^ single symbol conveyed an 
entire and complete, sense." 

The twelve obeUsks of Rome are arranged below, 
in the order of their modem restitution, and with the 
name of the Pope in whose pontificate they were 
raised*. 

I.— Sixtus V. 1586. 

The Vatican, in. front of St. Peter's, where it was 

rertioved by Fontana from the Vatican Circus. On 

the side facing the church and on the opposite side 

we see the dedication to Augustus and Tiberius. 

ft. itii 

Whole height • • 132 2 

Ditto without base and modern ornaments at 

top, cross, &c 83 2^ 

Without hieroglyphics, and still^entire. 

II.— SixtusV. 1&87-. 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 

erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 83 9jt 

Ditto without base and modern ornaments at 
top|CrosSj&c 48 4f 

Without hieroglyphics; broken in three or more places. 

III.— Sixtus V. 1588. 

In front of the St. John Lateran church, erected 

by Fontana. 

* This list and classification afe partly founded on a synoptical 
view entitled ' Dodici Obelischi Egizj che si osservano rialzati ad 
ornamento della eitt& di'Roma posti secondo Tordine della loro 
rilevaziene * $ and partly -on Nibfoy's Gttide-Book of Rome, and 
Zo^ga's work. Some of the dimensions may not be very exacU 
The dimensions as given in Roman palms ana Freneh metret by 
various anlborities do not always agree. 
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ft in. 

Whole height 149 7^ 

Without base, &c . 105 7^ 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three pieces. 

IV.— SixtusV. 1589. 

Flaminio del popolo, erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 116 

Without base, &c. • . . . . about 78 5J 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three places. 

V. — Innocent X. 1651. 

In the Piazza Navona ; sometimes called the Vam- 
philian obelisk. 

ft in. 

Whole height about 99 

Without base, &c 54 3^? 

Hieroglyphics ; fountain round the base. 

VI.— Alexander VII. 1667. 
Minerveo della Minerva, erected by Bernini. 
This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed on 
the back of a horrible elephant, the work of Bernini. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 39 7^ 

Without base, &c about 17 OP 

Hieroglyphics. 

VII.— Clement XI. 1711. 

Mahuteo della Rotonda, in front of the Pantheon 
of Agrippa. 

ft. in. 

Whole height- ' • . 47 8 

Ditto without base, &c 19 8fP 

Hieroglyphics; probably the pendant of No. 6: 
Fountain round the base. 

VIII.— Pius VI. 1786. 

Quirinale di Monte Cavallo, erected by Antinori. 

ft. in. 
Whole height ......... 94 11$ 

Ditto without base, &c 47 8 ? 

No hieroglyphics ; appears broken in two or three 
places.— See Zoega, pL 6. 
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IX.— Pius VI. 1789. 

Sallustiano della Trinita di Monte, erected by 
Antinori. 

ft. in. 
Whole height ...•..•., 99 1 1 
Ditto without base, &c about 43 6 

Hieroglyphics. — ^Zoega, pi. 7t 

X.— Pius VI. 1792. 

Campense di Monte Citorioi by Antinori. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 110 

Ditto without base, &c 71 6 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pi. 8. 

XL— Pius VII. 1822, 

Aureliano della Passeggiata, on the Monte Pincio, 

ft. in. 

. Whole height 56 7f 

Ditto without base, &c 30 0^ 

Hieroglyphics : this is called by Zoega the Barberini 
obelisk, of which he says, " Hie e Romanis obeliscis 
adhuc cognitis solus expectat sospitatorem." 

XII.— 1817. 

Private obelisk on the Coelian Hill, in the gardens 
of the Villa Mattel ; hardly worth mentioning. It is 
a small fragment of a real obelisk mounted on a piece 
of modern granite. 

%* One of the obelisks represented in the cut (p. 64) as 
standing in front of the temple of Luxor, is now arrived at Paris, 
where it is to be erected, as we are informed, on the base of 
Louis XV.'s intended statue, in the Place opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The word obelisk is a Greek word {o(iikl^xos)j and is a dimi- 
nutive of the word obeios {ifitXos), which Herodotus uses to signify 
an obelisk. The word obelus («, j^tXtg, fiiXof) is properly a sharp* 
pointed ihing^ a skewer^ or needle i Herodotus himself uses it in 
the sense of a skewer or spit (ii. 41). Hence we may see why 
an obelisk is called in Italian jiguglia^ and in French Aiguille* 
(See p. 330.) There is no Egyptian name for obelisk, unless it 
be the word Pyramid, See the chapter on Pyramids, vol. ii. 

2k3 
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Chapter XVI. 

stone quarries. 

We have traced the granite obetisks of Egypt from 
the island rock of Fhilse to the extremity of the 
Delta, where the column of Diocletian and the obe- 
lisk of Cleopatra still tower over the ruins of antient 
Alexandria : we have found them in the metropolis of 
the Ottoman empire, and adorning the public places of 
antient and modern Rome. We will now notice 
more particularly their native quarries. The granite* 
region of Syene extends from the island of Philae along 
the whole line of the cataracts as far as the modem 
town of Assouan, the northern point of Elephantine 
forming its limit in that direction. It extends also 
from east to west, on both sides of the river ; but 
the best specimens lie near the stream, and the granite 
loses its beautiful appearance the further we recede 
from the east bank towards the desert. The red 
granite thus occupies only a small space, forming a 
kind of portal or entrance through which the Nile 
bursts into Egypt, forcing its way amidst innumerable 
isolated cliffs, consisting of the most beautiful rose- 
coloured granite. This red granite (the Syenite of 
Pliny, but not the Syenite of modern geologists) is 
known by its beautiful colour, the magnitude of its 
crystallized component parts, and its hardness ; owing 
to which latter quality it receives that exquisite polish 
which is observable on some of the Roman obelisks, 
and on the colossal statues of the Museum. The rose- 
coloured feldspath, which, sometimes approaches to 

* Ritter. Africa, p. 697, &c. 
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a brick-red, forms about two-thirds of the mass ; the 
intermediate spaces are filled with the sparkling mica 
and the glassy transparent-looking quartz. Horn- 
blend is seldom found mixed with it. 

As the Theban obelisks and many other works of 
art were made of this material, it is sometimes called 
* Theban stone (Thebaicus lapis) by Pliny, and also by 
some modern writers ; but this is an improper use of 
the term, and one likely to cause misconceptions as to 
its true locality. In Upper Egypt the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the general steadiness of the tem- 
perature, have contributed, with the hardness of the 
material, to preserve the polished surfaces of the obe- 
lisks, and their more delicate sculptures, uninjured 
during so many centuries. But those near the sea 
coast, particularly at Alexandria, as we have already 
remarked, have had their surfaces decomposed by the 
action of the moist atmosphere. This effect is also 
partially observable on some granite sarcophagi lying 
in the court of the Museum, while those in the 
Egyptian gallery will certainly preserve their outer 
surfaces much longer, from being never exposed to 
damp or any great change of temperature. 

Near the limits of the red granite are found several 
varieties, occupying a still more limited space, and 
forming a transition series between this and the com- 
mon granite. They differ from the red granite and 
from one another, both in colour, component parts, 
and the magnitude of the component parts, some of 
which are very coarse, and others small and fine. 
We see in the existing specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture that they oflen selected some of these varieties 
in preference to the red-coloured one. There is the 
fine-grained granite ; the grey granite, with grey- 
coloured feldspath ; black and white granite, so called 
from the white feldspath and black flakes of mica ; and 

* It is true that the name of ^Theban ' once comprehended aU 
the region between Thebes and Syene. See Herod, ii.28. 
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oriental basftlt, bo called from the dark homog;eneoiis 
substance which is embedded in large kidney-formed 
pieces in the red-coloured granite, and owes its origin 
to the prevalence of the particles of mica and horn-^ 
blend over the feldspath. Occasionally the granite is 
very dark, owing to the abundance of mica. The 
Memnon*s head of the Museum is composed of one 
piece of granite, which presents different charac* 
ieristics : the upper part is a fine-grained, rose- 
coloured granite, while the lower part is dark" 
coloured ; and both present a striking contrast with 
the granite material of the colossal head {No. 8) 
opposite to them. 

The stone quarries of Egypt and Nubia show dis* 
tinctly to the present day the mode in which the stones 
were got out. Gau has given a view (plate 9) of those 
of Gartaas. In the face of the rock we observe a 
number of long horizontal lines one above another : 
the vertical distance between any two adjoining lines 
shows the thkkness of the piece cut out, while the 
length is very clearly marked in several cases, either 
by the termination of the face of the rock on each 
side, or by a vertical mark on it, extending from one 
horizontal line to the next. Gau remarks *, that the 
stones were taken out of the quarry just in the shape 
and size which they required, and were detached from 
the mass one after another, by means of little wedges 
inserted in holei^ made on the two faces of the stone f. 
Though this is a slow process, it is economical as far 
as the material of the rock is concerned, and was em- 
ployed both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in 
those of Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At 
the latter place it is the practice at present to blast 
the marble, by which about three fourths of the ma- 
terial are wasted. The same process which Gau sup- 
poses to have been employed at Gartaas was used in 
the granite quarries of Syene. The same horizontal 
* Preface. f .See his drawing^ pi. 9. 
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and vertical lines are visible on the face of the rock, from 
which the masses must have been detached (according 
to Denon) either by iron wedges which were struck 
all at once, or by wooden wedges which were 
moistened so as to swell and start the stone from its 
position. All observers in fact agree as to the general 
principle by which the blocks were got out of the 
quarry. The grea^t French work (Antiq. i. pi. 32) 
contains a view of a rock of granite which shows the 
way in which it was worked. 

It might be asked, what became of all the stone 
that was taken out of the excavation of Ipsambul? 
We are not aware that any traveller has carefully 
examined the vicinity of the temple so far as to as- 
certain whether there are any traces of the enormous 
quantity of rubbish that must have been produced 
by such an excavation. It is not probable that it 
would be carried far, and therefore it may possibly 
be discovered in the vicinity of the temple, unless it 
be buried under the, sand. Gau does not allow that any 
of the excavated temples of Nubia and the tombs of 
Egypt were ever used as stone-quarries ; an opinion to 
which were we to assent, it would not be for the reason 
which he gives — ^because they are so regular. There 
can be little doubt that the catacombs of Alexandria 
were quarries ; and they are regular enough. The prac- 
tice of converting subterraneous excavations, which were 
originally nothing more than quarries, into tombs, and 
then decorating and finishing them, is nothing sur- 
prising. Nor do we see any great difficulty in assign- 
ing such an origin to the Nubian excavated temples, 
if we allow them to be tombs. We may still re- 
concile with this notion the theory of excavations 
being prior to constructed edifices. The rude and 
simple excavation would be the first step ; the pyra- 
midal building of stone the nex^ ; the materials for 
which might be partly procured by enlarging the 
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excavation already made ; and, finally, the eteaimtion 
itself might receive decorations suitable to the tomb 
of a monarch or a priest 

The quarry of Qartaas contains a small Egyptifein 
chapel, not of great antiquity, cut in the rock. Qau's 
drawing shows the doorway, which is in the ordinary 
Egyptian style. Similar doorways are found in the 
face of the sandstone quarries of Hadjar Selseleh, 
fronting the river, and forming the entrance to the 
long open galleries, which conduct to the extensive 
excavations. In a large quarry on the west bank 
of the river (for they lie on both sides), there is 
a small chapel, excavated in the rock, as at Gartaas, 
probably for the use of the Workmen. The quarries 
on the east side contain representations, cut in the 
stone, of the implements used in quarrying *4 It is, 
perhaps, not easy to make out what they are. Two 
of them appear to be wedges, somewhat differing in 
shape ; and another is in form precisely like the 
modern lewis, which is used by masons for raising 
stones. It has a circular top, which might be a 
kind of ring, then a horizontal bar or bolt, while the 
lower part is a truncated triangle, with the base 
forming the lowest part of the instrument. We can* 
not tell from the drawing (and probably the origi-< 
nal figure on the face of the stone quarries may be 
merely an outline) whether this instrument was made 
up of several parts or not. But even if it were a 
single piece, it could be inserted in the stone by under* 
cutting. If this instrument is not a lewis, we cannot 
imagine what it is. Supposing it to be what we have 
conjectured, this will not prove that this mechanical 
contrivance was known to the antient Egyptians; 
for the Egyptian quarries were worked both under 
the Greeks and Romans. This is clear from the in^ 
Bcriptions, which are both Egyptian, Greek, and 
* H^Biitton, p. 65. See aocoiDpaoying plates^ No. 21* 
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Roman, as is also the case in the quarries of Syene and 
Nubia, This, then, confinns the opinion of extensive 
works being carried on under the dominion of the 
Greek kings of Egypt * and the Roman Caesars. The 
Greek inscriptions on the quarries generally contain 
little more than the name of some individual, with an 
expression of devotion to the guardian deity or deities 
of the place. Belzoni found a column, lying on the 
ground, in the granite quarries a few miles south-east 
of Assouan, which contains a distinct record of certain 
works being commenced in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and the material being employed for the 
walls of buildings and for columns. The inscrip- 
tion, as far as it is intelligible, is to the following 
effect : — 

" To Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, Queen Juno, un- 
der whose guardianship this mountain is — since first 
under the empire of the Roman people, in the most 
happy age of the invincible Imperatores, Severus and 
Antoninus, most Pious, Augusti, audof Geta, and Julia 
Domna Augusta, the mother, new quarries were found 
near Fhilie, and many and large rectangular columns 
and pillars taken from them under Subatianus-f" 

The quarries of Hadjar Selseleh furnished the chief 
materials for the temples, as those of Syene did for 
the obelisks and colossal statues. They lie in the sand- 

* See Mr. Wilkinson's paper on the quarries of Jebel Dok- 
ban, &c. London Geograph. Journal, No. II. 

f This inscription is probably both carelessly cut and incor- 
rectly copied. It is worth giving in its original state (Belzoni, p. 
106). ** lom Hammoni Cenvbidi Ivnoni reginae qvor. svb tvtela 
hie mons est, qvod primiter.svb Imperio P R felicissimo saecvlo. 
D.DNN invictor. Impp. Severi et Antonini Piissimorvm Aug. 
C.etGetae (Geta's name erased) . . . I SSI . . . Ivliae Domnae 
Aug M. Kivxsta Philas novae lapicaedinae adinventae, tractaeque 
sunt parastaticae et coluninae grandes et multae svb Svbatiano* 
AQVILAE • PR' AEG - CVRAM . AGENEOPDOMINIC . 
AVREL - HERACLIDAE . DECAL - MAVR ."—The parts 
that appear dou[blful are m lUman characters. 
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stone district, the second ^eat geological 'division of 
Egypt, following the course of the Nile ; the granite 
being the first, and the limestone the third, or most 
northerly. The sandstone region extends over about 
one degree of latitude from Assouan as far asEsneh. 

The sandstone is compared by the French geolo- 
gists* Mrith the gres de Fontainbleau, or rather with 
the stone known by the name of molasse de Geneve. 
It oflen contains a number of micaceous particles, 
and is generally of a very clear, yellow, whitish, or 
greyish colour. It only grows black or dark-coloured 
on the temple walls, when it contains a more than 
usual quantity of mica particles and metallic oxides. 
The Egyptians were careful to cut out such pieces as 
suited their purpose best from among the several va- 
rieties ; and it is as easy to find large unbroken masses 
here as in the quarries of Syene. Beams for archi- 
traves, to the length of 25 or 30 feet, and large 
pieces, suitable for colossal sphinxes of nearly equal 
length, were easily procured in these quarries. The 
stone is soft, and very easily worked. The colossal 
sphinx-head of the Museum, which we presume came 
originally from these quarries, is indeed so soft that it 
has 'suffered considerably from the effect of the atmo- 
sphere, and is probably now undergoing a more 
rapid change than for centuries before it became an 
inmate of the Museum. The finer projecting parts 
will not bear the least rubbing without suffering some 
damage. It is probable that the paint with which the 
Egyptians covered nearly every part of the walls of 
their temples, was partly intended to protect them 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

We may^udge of the enormous size of the stones 
that were transported from the quarries of Syene to 
the most remote parts of Egypt, from the colossal 
statues, the obelisks, and the monolith temples. At 

•Ritter's Africa, p. 710. 
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the present day there is a huge cubical block lying on 
the road between the granite quarries and Syene, 
which, from some cause or other, has never reached 
its destination. It is represented in Denon's sixty- 
seventh plate, with sculptures on two of its vertical 
faces ; and, to judge of its mass by the figures placed 
near it as a scale, it seems large enough to form 
another monolith, even superior to that of Amasis. 
Jomard observed, about 900 paces south-east of 
Syene, a block which had been intended for a co- 
lossus about 68 feet high. It is generally supposed 
that the masses of rock used in constructing temples, 
&C. were taken in the rough to the place where they 
were to stand, and that they oiily received their full 
shape and complete decoration when they had arrived 
at their journey's end. This would appear to be 
somewhat confirmed by the fact of this rude block 
near Syene having been carried so far in its primitive 
shape, and also from the consideration that the more 
delicate edges and sculptures of large masses would 
be Uable to injury from transportation, after they were 
completed. But Mr. Hamilton found, at Hadjar 
Selseleh, blocks with half-finished figures and architec- 
tural ornaments, intended for entablatures, cornices, 
and small propyla ; and the colossus, represented in 
Minutoli's drawing as riding in state to his new home, 
is apparentiy in full dress, and has even received his 
last decoration from the hands of the painter. But, 
for aught we know, he may have been finished near 
the temple, and this picture may merely represent the 
ceremonial of his taking possession. It seems not 
unlikely that the smaller members of the architecture 
may have been nearly completed in the quarry, 
while the larger part would be transported in a rough 
form. 

We have attempted to show, from the history of 
the Seringapatam obelisk, by what simple methods it is 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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possible to raise large masses. It would be still easier 
to seat a colossus on his pedestal than to deal with aa 
obelisk, the former having a comparatively larger base, 
and being less Hable to ^nap asmider. But it is another 
curious inquiry to ascertain how the immense masses 
that form the entablature, some near 30 feet kHig, 
were safely lodged in their present position. Tradi* 
tion had preserved, to the time of Herodotus, an 
account of the simple contrivance used in building 
the pyramids, which may have been foQowed also in 
the construction of other edifices. The pyramid was 
built in receding stages, the area of each stage beii^ 
less than that below it. When the first level was 
finished, the stones intended for the second course 
were lifted upon it by means of levers, and then re- 
moved to the proper distance from the edge of the 
platform. In the same way, the stones intended for 
the third level were raised upon the first step, and 
from that transferred to the next above it, and so on 
to the top of the pyramid*. The advantage of this 
method, which indeed was the only one they could 
have well used in building the pyramids, consists in 
the small height to which each stone was to be raised 
at once. A number of repeated efforts, each ci which 
allowed a pause, placed the stone in safety on the 
very top of the Pyramid. 

We do not know whether the stones in Egyptian 
buildings show any traces of having been raised by such 
mechanical processes as were used by the later Greeks, 
and are employed by us at the present day. It seems 
most probable, that banks of earth in the form ci in- 
cbned planes, or some simple contrivance like that used 
in the construction of the pyramids, was employed, 
rather than more complicated mechanical powers. In 
some Greek edifices, the holes in the stones of the en* 

* Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, has given a pTate of what h« 
CMc«ives to be the ««aiH»g of H^rotlotiW) (ii* 125^ 
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tablature are viable by "which they were elevated to 
the proper level by means of ropes or chains, passed 
through two holes cut near the angles of the stone. 
Some stones are said to show angular incisions, pro* 
bably something like what are made at the present day, 
when three pieces of iron, altogether forming a trun« 
cated triangle, are inserted in a triangular hole in the 
stone, under the name of a lewis. But even if such 
mechanical contrivances had been known to the 
Egyptians, it may be questioned if it was not easier 
for them to raise their stones by a frame-work and 
earth with receding stages, than to trust the prodi* 
gious masses of their architraves and cornices to any 
mechanical power which they could command. It 
was often the practice in Egyptian buildings to fasten 
the stones together by clamps of various kinds. This 
was observed by Abd-allatif in the buildings of 
Memphis. "* Notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which the stones of these buildings were placed, they 
had moreover made holes in the adjoining stones of 
-about a span in length and two fingers' (breadth) 
deep. In these holes the rust of the copper might be 
observed, from which I conclude that pieces of cop- 
per had been placed in them to bind the stones 
together, the metal being held fast by melted lead 
poured upon it. Some vile wretches have sought 
afier these copper bolts and have carried off a great 
quantity. To get at the copper they have been 
obliged to break many of the stones. In truth they 
have given themselves a great deal of trouble to get at 
the metal, and have shown to the world their base- 
ness and sordid cupidity.*' 

We have remarked that holes of this description 
are cut in one of the friezes of the Museum. (See 
p. 123.) The great temple at Koum Ombou, which 
is built of fine sandstone of a greyish yellow colour, 
has a reddish cement between the joinings of the 

* Sac^, p. IS7. 
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stone; and also wooden pins of sycamore wood, 
which together with the cement have been intended 
to hold the blocks more firmly together. The wooden 
pins seem to have been smeared with bitumen or 
pitch to preserve them better. But yet this building 
is in a very dilapidated state, which from its position 
is not so likely to be the effect of violence as of other 
causes, not yet carefully investigated. The very dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation of such a temple as 
that at Edfou and this of Ombou, which probably 
belong to nearly the same epoch, may be attributed to 
some difference in the structure, or to the foundations 
in one case being better chosen or prepared than in 
the other. To earthquakes we cannot attribute any 
very great effect, as the whole continent of Africa is 
less exposed to these disturbances of the surface than 
any other large division of the world ; and Egypt, 
though occasionally visited by shocks, has perhaps 
suffered less in its buildings from this cause, than any 
other part of the antient world. The great earth- 
quake which shook the Delta in the time of Abd- 
sillatif, was of Syrian origin, and was probably only 
felt in any great degree in the parts of Egypt nearest 
that country. It seems to us therefore not unlikely 
that the foundation ground of some temples was so 
injudiciously chosen, that the enormous weight of the 
upper parts has gradually overcome the resistance 
of the base. 

We may suppose that in Upper Egypt the temples 
generally rest en a solid foundation, which, in some 
cases, may be the rock itself. If any were ever built 
on the alluvium of the Nile without a good foun- 
dation, this may be one of the reasons why they 
have cracked and fallen down. In the Delta at 
Sais, Bubastis, and Atarbechis, some other substra- 
tum would be required than the yielding earth of 
that alluvial district. The following short notice 
from Pliny will show that Greek architects at least 
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were not inattentive to such matters : — ^it will also 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious structures 
which Asia Minor once contained, in magnitude not 
inferior to the greatest works that line the valley of 
the Nile. " The temple of Diana at Ephesus is an 
object truly worthy of admiration : it was erected in 
two hundred and twenty years at the expense of all 
Asia, and on a marshy soil, that it might not suffer 
from earthquakes and openings of the ground. But 
that the foundation of so enormous a mass might not 
rest on unstable soil, a stratum of charcoal well ram- 
med down, with bags of wool thrown upon it, sup- 
ported the weight of the building. The whole length 
of the temple is 425 feet, the breadth 220, and the 
columns are in number one hundred and twenty-seveni 
each made at the expense of a king. They are 60 feet 
high ; thirty-six are sculptured (fluted ?), and one of 
them by Scopas. The architect (we presume there 
must have been more than one during two hundred 
and twenty years : the one here spoken of seems to have 
finished it) was Ctesiphon. The great wonder is that 
architraves (epistylia) of such an enormous size could 
ever have been raised. This the architect managed 
by bags of sand, which were heaped up till they 
formed a soU cushion on the capitals of the pillars, 
and the sand was then allowed to run out by degrees 
so as to let the stone gently settle down in its place. 
The great difficulty was with the lintel of the door, 
which was the largest mass of all. The architect 
never retired to bed, as he had vowed not to survive a 
failure. The story goes, that one night while wearied 
with pondering on his undertaking, the deity to 
whose honour the temple was erected, appeared to him 
in his sleep, and bade him live, for she had fixed the 
stone all right. At day-break the stone was seen 
3ettled firmly in its place."— Pliny, xxxvi. 14. 

2l3 
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Chapter XVII. 
egyptian sculpture. 

Having treated of Egyptian temples, colossal figures, 
and obelisks, we shall find it convenient to consider 
most of their remaining works of art under the two 
heads of sculpture and painting. Though we have 
already discussed their colossal figures as one of the 
greater appendages of a temple, many of our remarks 
on Egyptian sculpture in general will apply equally 
well to them, and perhaps be better understood by 
the reader, from the notions which he may ha\e 
already acquired from our description and the accom- 
panying prints. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to look for the origin 
of sculpture and painting in any nation elsewhere 
than in the nation itself, though we readily admit 
that the art of one country may even in its infancy 
have ll^en much modified by the introduction of new 
ideas and forms from anotiier country. The sculp- 
ture of the Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and the 
people of Europe, may have originated in their re- 
spective countries, while, at certain epochs, owing to 
commercial intercourse or conquest, very great changes 
may have been introduced into Uie imitative art of 
one people from that of others who had obtained an 
earlier and higher degree of skill. When therefore 
we point out, as we shall do occasionally, certain 
resemblances between the forms of Egyptian and 
Indian sculptures, we wish to be understood as simply 
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presenting a number of facts, without deducing irom 
them any hypothesis. We leave that to others. 

The proper and highest subject of sculpture and 
painting, but more particularly of sculpture, is the 
human form. It is in this department that the 
Greeks attained unrivalled superiority. But Egyp- 
tian art was applied . no less to the representation of 
other forms both animal and vegetable, and we may 
safely affirm of them as of the Hindoos, that in general 
their best specimens of art are not the representation 
of the human figure. This depended on their reU- 
gious system ; into the discussion of which we cannot 
now enter further than may be necessary to explain 
the state of art among them. In Egypt it was the 
practice to represent superior powers under the visible 
forms both of men and animals, or under forms 
combined of both. Examples of this are plentifully 
supplied by the specimens in the Museum, from which 
some of the prints in this volume are taken. Now 
we find both in the painted reliefs on the walls, and in 
all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain fixed 
forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art 
of sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject 
to strict laws which the priest caste were careful not 
to let the artists violate. Hence we see in all the 
sacred figures of Egypt a resemblance, or rather 
identity, which renders it very difficult to fix the rela- 
tive antiquity of the remaining specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, unless this is indicated by the anti- 
quity of the building of which they form a part, or 
by some evident traces of the intermixture of Grecian 
art. The representation of pure animal or vegetable 
forms could hardly be subject to the same strict laws 
with the sculpture of the human figure as a represen- 
tation of deity. The objects were daily before 
the artist's eyes, and there is no reason for doubting 
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that he represented them to the best of his ability: 
though even here we often obsenre something ap- 
proaching to conventional form. On many monu- 
ments, however, we see animals delineated with 
much more correctness of proportions and more 
natural roundness of limb than are shown in the 
sculpture of the human figure. If we may judge 
from the specimens in the Museum, the face in tiie 
human figure is more correct in its outline, though 
not free firom defects, than any other part of the 
body. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were 
wood and stone, to which we may add metal and 
day, which were employed respectively for the casting 
or hammering of bronze figures, and for the earthen 
jars or canopuses of which so many specimens re- 
main. Porcelain figures also are found in Egypt 
It appears from the small wooden figures so often 
found on mummies that the wood was the native 
sycamore of Egypt, the same that was applied to 
the making of mummy cases. There are several 
specimens of these small wooden figures and of others 
in baked clay and bronze in the Museum*, some with 
hieroglyphic marks cut on them and some without any. 
Wood was also used in the construction of large 
figures by the Egyptians, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus t» who tells us that King Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to the temple 
of Hera (Juno) in Samos, where the historian saw 
them standing within the doorway, probably one on 
each side, according to the Egyptian fashion. The 
high priests of Jupiter at Thebes preserved, we are told, 
the remembrance of their priesthood by each making 
during his lifetime a colossal wooden figure of him- 
self; and of these uncouth looking objects, Herodotus | 

* Eighth room^ £g7pt* Antiq. f it. 182. 

X ii. 143. 
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says, as many as three hundred and forty-five were to 
be seen at Thebes when he visited that city. If this 
be true, neither Cambyses nor any former ravagers of 
Thebes did quite so much mischief as is attributed to 
them; for three hundred and forty-five colossal figures 
of wood could scarcely have escaped in the general con- 
flagration. We read also of a wooden cow * being 
made by King Mycerinus, in which he interred his 
daughter. This cow was about the size of a large 
animal of the species, the head and neck were orna- 
mented with thick gilding, an art well known to the 
Eg3rptians, and on the head between the horns a gilded 
circular ball was placed, which Herodotus took to be 
a representation of the 9un. In this, however, he was 
probably deceived, as this cow with the gilded orb must 
have been a representation of Isis. The animal was 
placed in an apartment by itself, in a reclining posture 
with its knees bent under it A large red mantle 
covered every part but the head and neck. In India 
it is not unusual to represent, under the form of a 
bull, Siva, one of the Indian trinity ; and there now 
exists at Tanjore in the Carnatic, a colossal figure of 
a Siva bull in a reclining posture, which has been 
already described, (p. 291) f. 

The small Egyptian wooden figures appear to be 
very little more than the representation of a mummy 
case on a reduced scale. We see a head with the 
usual dress on it, the arms folded on the breast, 
and the lower part terminating in a case or box-like 
form resembling that of a mummy. But we may easily 
collect from what Herodotus tells us of the wooden 
statues that stood in the apartment near the cow of 
Mycerinus, that the artist had attempted to give them 
a little more shape. These figures were naked, and 
once had hands, which, when the Greek traveller 

*ii. 131, 132. 
t See Danieli's Views^ pt. ii. pi. 2^. 
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was in ISgypt, had fallen off and were lyin^ at their 
feet; which, he sapposes, was the efiect of time, 
though much more probably it was the result of 
violence. Belzoni also found two wooden figures of 
very fine workmanship about 7 feet high in the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes. *' They were in a standing 
position with one arm extended as if holding a torch.*' 
Whatever may be the real origin of sculpture— 
whether it took its rise, as some suppose, in imitation 
of the human form in a plastic matter such as day, or 
whether, as others with much more probability con-* 
jecture, its origin must be traced to drawing an out- 
line on a flat surface, which was then cut into relief— 
we may safely assume that wooden figures were among 
the oldest and rudest specimens of sculpture. To cut 
a hard piece of stone into a resemblance to any animal 
form, is a work that requires more skill and better 
tools. Wooden statues were common among the early 
Greeks who called them (oava, and they are rightly 
considered by Pausanias as one of the earliest forms 
of statuary. " The most remarkable temple in the 
city * of Argos," says this traveller, ** is one of Apollo 
Lycius. The present statue of the god is the work of 
Attains, an Athenian, a cotemporary of mine ; but the 
old temple was dedicated by Danaus, and the statue 
at that time was a wooden one (loavop), and indeed 
it is my opinion that all the statues of that remote 

Eiriod were of wood, and particularly those made in 
gypt." Danaus, according to his mythical history, 
was an Egyptian who settled in the Peloponnesus. 

It is curious to trace in Pausanias the numerous 
short notices which he gives of wooden statues exist- 
ing in Greece during his travels in that country. 
Though many of them were imdoubtedly modem, 
they still preserved the rude character of the primitive 

* \i. 19, 3. This passage is misinterpreted by M. Q. de Qaincy 
in his ' Jupiter Olympien/ p. 4. 
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type from which they were derived ; and this, in seve- 
tbI instances, the Greek antiquary pronounces to be 
Egyptian, a style with which, from his travels* in 
Egypt, he could not fail to be well acquainted. Yet 
there were other wooden statues in Greece to which 
tradition assigned the highest antiquity, and which 
belonged to the very infancy of the imitative art. As 
in the political history of nations the first links of the 
chain which joins the present with the past are invi- 
sible, so the connection between Egyptian and Gre- 
cian art cannot be traced to its origin ; yet it is unde- 
niable that as far back as any evidence extends, we 
find it impossible to separate the arts in Ghreece from 
associations with Egypt. The materials used by the 
antient Greeks for their wooden statues were more 
varied than those which Egypt could supply — t ebony, 
cypress, cedar, oak, the smilax, the lotus; to which 
we may add olive wood, of which the Epidaurians 
made their statues of Damia and Auxesia^. In 
Greece the rude statue in wood, though often retained 
in a later age with that conservative tenacity which is 
a characteristic of religious ceremonies, was gradually 
changed into a nobler form, and finally became the 
kernel of Chrys-elephantine statues, on which the 
genius of Phidias lavished the utmost efforts of his 
art. 

If ever the Egyptians in their statuary ventured to 
detach the legs and arms from the rest of the body 
(of which we know no instance), it must have been 
in their wooden statues, the larger specimens of whidh 
were probably composed of several parts : and this 
may help to explain what Herodotus tells us of the 
hands having fallen off from the wooden colossi of 

♦ i, 42, 3. 

t Pausan. Tiii. 17, 1 ; other woods tre mentioned in other 
passages. See Q. de Quincy. p. 25. 
% Hcroa. T. 82 
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Myoerinus through length of time; which might 
very easily be the case if the hands were attached to 
the arms. Belzoui's description of the wooden statue 
with out-stretched arm is unfortunately not minute 
enough to enable us to judge whether it was really a 
figure standing free and without a further support 
except such as we see in Greek statues, or whether 
the back was supported against a wooden block afler 
the manner of the Egyptian statues of stone. It is 
not difficult to trace Egyptian sculpture to its ele- 
mentary essays. Rude outlines on the smoothed face 
of a rock were the sculptor*s first attempt. He would 
then try to give roundness and relief by cutting away 
the stone all about the figures ; and as it would be an 
unnecessary labour to cut away a large surface of the 
rock, this process resulted in the deep niche contain- 
ing a statue in high relief, as we see on the face of 
the smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul. That 
Hindoo sculpture on stone might have had a similar 
origin we are inclined to believe, both from the facili- 
ties presented for such essays in the enormous rocky 
masses which the Indian peninsula contains, and 
from Daniell's drawings of the figures on the Fakir^s 
rock in the Ganges. These are figures in high 
relief, but sunk deep in a niche, the plane of which 
appears considerably below that of the general sur- 
face of the rock : many of the sculptures at Elephanta 
also are only just fastened with their backs to the 
wall. The huge colossi of the great temple of Ipsambul 
are also attached by their backs to the native rock. 
Though the Egyptian artist at last learned to separate 
the block of stone from the parent mountain, he never 
ventured to deprive his statue of the squared pillar at 
the back, which remained to the latest age of genuine 
Egyptian sculpture as a memorial of the earliest 
efforts of its art. Egyptian statues, even those of the 
most colossal dimensions, are formed of a single 
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block ; and as this unity of mass seems to have been 
the leading idea of the artist, (which, as we have re- 
marked, had its origin in the sculptures of the native 
rock,) the whole attitude of the detached figure was 
made subordinate to this principle. Hence attitudes 
of repose, with the limbs on both sides placed in 
exactly the same position, became the authorized and 
sanctioned style of Egyptian sculpture. We may 
consider that there is partly an exception to this prin- 
ciple in some of the standing colossi, which have one 
leg advanced a little before the other. 

The rectangular pillar by which the back of Egyp- 
tian statues is supported, is generally of somewhat 
wider dimensions in the lower than in the upper 
parts. In sitting figures, this column, afler descend- 
ing nearly as far as the middle of the statue, widens 
into the back of a chair, as we may observe in the co- 
lossus, p. 277. The print No. 52 will give a correct 
idea of the columnar support at the back of an 
Egyptian statue. 

The following are the dimensions of this figure:-* 

Height from base of plinth (at back) to top of in. 

rectangular pillar ••••••• 22^ nearly 

Thickness of plinth ••••••• 5} 

Width ofditto at base ..•..• 8 
Width of rectangular pillar at base • • • 3f 

The width at the highest part of the plinth is some^ 
what diminished, being a Httle less than eight inches ; 
and the same almost imperceptible diminution is ob- 
servable ui the rectangular column. The latter con- 
tains a double row of well-cut hieroglyphics arranged 
in two vertical compartments. There are six vertical 
rows on the back of the plinth, but no cartouche 
among them. But at the bottom of the left-hand 
row, we observe a seated himian figure preceded by 
eight symbols, which probably may represent the 
name of some private individual, as on the Benevento* 

* ChampoU. Precis, p. 95|&c 
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obelisk, and on other Egyptian monuments. The front 
view of this piece of sculpture is still more curious. 

On the lefi-hand side of the plinth there are thirteen 
-vertical rows of hieroglyphics, and on the correspond- 
ing opposite side only eleven ; one of the rows (that 
nearesj[ the front of the plinth) being double the 
width pf the rest The vertical face, of the plinth con- 
tains seven rows of hieroglyphics, which, like those 
on the other parts, present some varieties not of com- 
mon occurrence. Vfe may remark that it is quite 
in accordance with Egyptian style to find such irre- 
gularities in t|ie number of hieroglyphic columns on 
the difierent faces of a figure. 

Statues of this class are no^ commonly called Pas- 
tophori or Thalamephori, from their supporting a small 
niche or chamber, or a kind of pedestal ornamented 
with one or more* figures. The whole height of the 
chamber in this instance, including its base, is 14 
inches : it has both sloping sides and a sloping face, 
and preserves completely the type of the truncated 
pyramid of the Egyptian propylon. The basement of 
the chambeir is 3 j^ inches high, and its sloping face has 
five rows of hieroglyphics. A margin of figures, 
about f inch wide, runs up the jambs of the chamber, 
^iid is continued along the lintel with a breadth some- 
what increased. On each of the jambs near the 
bottom there is a single cartouche: that on the lefl 
side is nearly erased ; the other might perhaps be 
made put with tolerable probabiUty by comparing it 
vnth cartouches on othjer statues. 

rphe chamber itsielf is sunk about 1^ inch below 
the level of the frame-work at the base, but only about 
1 ifuii belpw at the top : the width of the doorway 
also is somewhat less over the lintel than at the sill. 
Tb^ figure contained in this hollowed space is a 
female with bare breasts, the arms close to thesidct 

* WinkelmanH; i* pU 7; 8, 
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t^ feet and legs in the usual constrained attitude, an4 
^ high cap on the head. Near the feet, just above the 
ancles, we observe indications of ^he hem of the vest^ 
but it ia difficult to trace it upwards on the hgdj^ 
The front of the cap and the profile of the faoe axe 
raised very nearly to the level of the n^rgin of 
hieroglyphics. 

The figure that holds this chamber is a male, 
flaked downwards as far as the loins, where a sligH 
elevation in the stone marks a belt or girdle, the terr 
ipination of which is probably denoted by an irre^ 
gularity in the sculpture near the knee. The stone 
is nearly black, and sq close-grained that it looks 
^liyiost like a piece of irpn or darkrcolouied bronze* 
As to the execution of the figure, it is by no means 
ndthout merit, being round and full in the limbs^ 
while the feet and hai^ls, particularly the latter, are 
Ibetter formed than usual. The real &ult to be found 
with the attitude is, that it is one too constrained and 
pftipful &y any but a devotee performing penan(^ t9 
^ntinue in more than a few minutes. 

Th? small figure we must admit to be a sacred 
one. The high cap, and the peak rising above it, 
appear to be something lik^ an imitation of the high 
fiap on the polossus No, 8. But we doubt much 
whether the pap is genuine Egyptian, and still more 
ffhether figures of this class really belong to th^ 
^iitieni age of Egyptian sculpture. The most gene- 
rally received opinion is that these Pastophori, which 
we se^ alsQ in standing attitudes, represent priests mui 
priestesses, ^r perhaps persons of rank also, who car- 
ried these small representations of the deity in the 
public religions processions, which we know both 
from early and late writers formed as important a 
part of the Egyptian* as of the Greek ritual. At the 
close of the ceremony the images were prpbably depo? 

*Herod. ii'48|49^ 
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sited in the temple, after the priest who carried them 
had on bended knee turned the symbol of the deity 
towards the attendant crowd to excite their feelings of 
religious awe. It may be conjectured also that during 
the procession, which no doubt would halt occasionally, 
the bearers might turn the statues round for the 
people to gaze upon*. 

Diodorus informs us (i. 97) that the attitude 
(fvOfiof) of the antient Egyptian statues is the same 
as that of the statues which Dffidalus made in Greece. 
Though we set no value on this assertion by itself, it 
shows, when combined with numerous other passages, 
that there was a strong tradition among the Greeks 
that the great founder of their imitative art visited 
Egypt and derived from thence some of his know- 
ledge. Nay, we learn from the same authority just 
referred to that Daedalus built the largest of the four 
propyla of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, 
and that he was allowed to put his own statue in 
the temple. This was of ivood^ and we may there- 
fore reasonably conclude from the story, that at 
Memphis as well as at Thebes, it was customary to 
preserve the remembrance of the chief priests by 
making wooden statues of them. 

"t'^he most distinguished of the antient Greek 
statuaries spent some time in Egypt, such as Telecles 
and Theodorus, the sons of Rhoecus, who made for 
the Samians the wooden statue {loavov) of the 
Pythian Apollo. It is said that half of this statue 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the 
two parts, when put together, fitted so exactly that the 
whole might be taken for the work of one person. 
This part of the mechanical execution is by no means 

* WinkelmaDD, vol. i. p. 112, note. 

t "Died. i. 98. We are not certaiu that Diodonis meaiis a 
KKNKJen atatue by this word; |0«w. 
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in use among the Greeks, but in Egypt it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. For the Egyptians do not 
judge of the proportions of a statue by the eye alone, 
as the Greeks do, but ivhen they have cut out a block 
of stone and finished it, they divide it into a number 
of parts, and then using this small statue as a model 
they apply the same proportion of parts to the large 
one. They divide the whole figure into twenty-one 
parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Therefore when the sculp- 
tors have agreed on the size of the statue, they can 
work separately each on his portion of the figure, and 
it is surprising how well they succeed in producing 
pieces that will exactly fit to one another. The statue 
at Samos, conformably to the rules of Egyptian 
sculpture, was made in two pieces, the line of division 
running down firom the crown of the head to the 
lowest part of the body at the junction of the thighs. 
The two parts are exactly the same. It is said to be 
as like as possible to an Egyptian statue, having the 
hands stretched out flat and the legs apart." 

This is a remarkable passage in many respects. In 
the first place all Egyptian statues are formed of a 
single block, and it is impossible to believe the truth 
of Diodorus' assertion, unless perhaps we apply it 
solely to wooden statues, which, however, we do not 
believe to be his meaning. Winkelmann endeavours 
to get over the difficulty by saying that Diodorus must 
mean colossal statues, for he adds, " all other Egyp- 
tian statues are made of a single block." But this is 
equally true of colossal statues; nor is the matter 
mended by one of Winkelmann's commentators ap- 
pealing to the Theban Memnon, (which moreover he 
calls the Osymandyas of Diodorus,) and to the five 
tiers of stone composing its upper part. It is clear 
that the head and chest of this statue are a restoration 
made after the time pf Strabo, for which the restorer 
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deserves no gFeat credit. The other part of the story 
about the Samian statue in the Egyptian style is pro- 
bable enough, and is a curious instance of a Greek 
people adopting the sacred form of a deity firom an 
Egyptian model. The sculptors were the sons of 
Rhoecus*, who built the great temple of Hera (Juno), 
at Samos, into which island we may perhaps date the 
introduction of Egyptian art from the time that Amasi^ 
sent his two colossi as a present Samos was one of 
those Gr^ek states which possessed a &ctory in 
Egypt) and had received the privilege of building ^ 
temple to Hera t> and warehouses at Naucratis. 

The sculpture of the Egyptians properly so called, 
that in stone, may be divided into three kinds. The 
first is the bas-relief, or the figure raised above the 
tablet or flat surface, to which it is attached, by cutting 
away the stone all around it. This is not the mos^ 
common kind of relief, though abundant specimens of 
it may be seen in the painted figures in the tombs, 
and also among the stones of the Museum. I Wink^l* 
mann indeed denies that the Egyptian artists exe- 
cuted bas-reliefs except in bronze, which were fiirmed, 
as usual with such works of art, in a mould made for 
the purpose. But this hastily advanced opinion, like 
^any others of the same writer, is corrected by th^ 
more accurate knowledge whicl^ we now possess of 
Egyptian antkjuities. The Museum contains, besides 
many specimens of bas-reliefs, a large slab (^q, 22), 
probably once a covering of some stone mumsf^y eas^, 
on which we have a full-length figure in vejry high 
relief 

The gecond kind of sculpture is formed by cutting 
into tlie flat surface of the stone, and thus forming the 
outline of the object to be represented. But witbiu 
ibis sunk space the JSgyptian artist pont^vj^d ie raise 

* Herod. Cemp. iti.60; and ii. 182. f Herod, it. 178.1 

X Histoire de i'Aiif book ii* chap* 2| p. lf»0i fres«k tnas* 
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the figure by cutting it deepest all round the edges, 
and allowing it .to rise in a curved form towards the 
central parts, 'the degree of elevation given to this 
sunk relief is very different in varipus specimens : in 
some it is scarcely perceptible, or rather does not 
exist at all, while in others the central parts of the 
relief are almost on a level with the tablet The 
Italians give th^ name of intaglio rilevdtq tQ this 
kind of work. 

An inspection of the figures on the two Mu9eum 
obelisks, p.nd on the firiezes (of one of which ^e have 
given a drawing), as well as those at the back of the 
Memnons head, will show the wonderfiil degree of at- 
tention which the Egyptians paid to these embellish- 
ments, and the weary, painfiil labour that they must 
have had in impressing correct forms on such hard 
surfaces. As a general rule, it may also be observed 
that the parts of objects which are least seen, are 
worked with the sapie car^ as those more exposed to 
view ; and this applies even to the figures on the 
highest parts of the obelisks, as was ascertained by ex- 
amining some of those at Rome, which were lying 
on the ground, about the close of the last cen- 
tury*. In the great prolusion of sculptured or- 
nament with which the Hindoo temples are deco- 
rated, a^d in the excessive minuteness of their detail, 
we find 9.^tl^er parallfsl between Indian and Egyp- 
tian art. 

The third Vni of sculpture js that of the complete 
figure, both colossal and pf the natural size. 

The general character of the Egyptian figures in 
relief may be given in few words. The most com- 
mon attitudes are those of figures walking in proces- 
sions, standing in some posture seldom varied, and 
seated or lying in a certain form sanctioned, we 

* The sphinxes, for exaoiple} on the tup of the obelisk of the 
Campus Martius. 
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presume, by the taste and critical judgment of tbei 
college of priests, who kept art in check for fear it 
might run into some extravagances. But though 
this is the general character of the reliefs, we must 
not suppose that the same monotonous scene is found 
on all the sculptured walls of Egyptian temples. The 
great battles which decorate the front of the propyla 
of Luxor present as animated a picture as we can well 
conceive, which both in the execution of its principal 
figures and its general composition, is justly entitled 
to rank high among works of antient art. This battle 
scene iS cut in intaglio rilevato oh the propyla which 
stand behind the two obelisks, as represented iii our 
drawing (p. 64), which also shows the figut-eson the 
wall, but from the smallness of the scale it is totally 
inadequate to give in any degree the effect of the pic- 
ture. Our readers who have the opportunity may 
examine the plates in the gre^t French work on 
Egypt*, dt ih the absehce of these spirited draw- 
ings, w6 recotnmertd the descriptioil of Mt. Hamil- 
ton t» from which the following extract is taken. 

"The attention of the traveller is sdori directed 
from these masses (the obelisks and colossi) to the 
sctilpttires which cover the eastern wing of the north 
frbnt bf the ptopylon, on which is a very animated 
description of a remarkable event in the campaigns of 
some Osymandyas or Sesostris. The disposition of thrf 
figures and the execution bf the picture are equally 
admirable, and far surpass all ideas that have ever 
been formed, of the state of the arts in Egypt at th^ 
era to which they must be attributed. The moment 
chosen for the represeiitation of the battife is thati 
when the trobps of the enemy are driven back oii 
their fortress, and the Egyptians in the full career of 
victory will soon be masters of the citadel. 

•* The conquetor, behind whom is borne aloft the 
* Antiquit^S; vol. ii. ' ' t ^gyptiaca, p. Hi, 
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royaJ standard*/ is of a colossal size, that is, fat 
larger than all the other warriors, standing up in a 
car drawn by two horses. His helmet is adorned 
with a globe, with a serpent on each side. He is in 
the act of shooting an arrow from a bow, which is 
full stretched; around him are quivers, and at his 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is 
a great deal of life and spirit in the form and attitude 
of the horses, which are in full gallop, feathers waving 
over their heads, and the reins lashed round the body 
of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the horses* hoofs and bellies, are crowds of 
dying and slain; some stretched on the ground, 
others falling. On the enemy's side, horses in full 
speed with empty cars ; others heedless of the rein ; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and deep river, which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression is exceedingly good ; and no- 
where has the artist shown more skill than in two 
groups, in one of which the horses arrived at the edge 
of the precipice instantly fall down ; and the driver, 
clinging with one hand to the car, the reins and whip 
falling from the other, his body trembhng with de- 
spair, is about to be hurled over the backs of the 
horses. In the other, the horses still find a footing 
on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward their 
drivers to inevitable destruction : tiiese throw them- 
selves back upon the car in vain. Some that are yet 
unwounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty : 
their limbs, their eyes and hands, sufficiently declare 
their fears. The equi examines are admirable, whether 
fainting from loss of blood, or rearing up, and plungr 
ing in the excess of torture. 

" Immediately in front of the conqueror are several 

* This is of the form of the leaf of the Douoi tree, or Palma 
Thebaica.«-HaDiilton. 
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cars in full speed for the walls of the town ; but even 
in these the charioteers and men of war are not safe 
from the arrows shot from his unerring bow; and, 
when wounded, they look back on their pursuer as 
they fall. Further on, more fortunate fugitives are 
passing the river ; in which are mingled horses, cha- 
riots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful 
manner, floating or sunk. Some . have already 
reached the opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go 
out to the fight, drag them to the shore. Others, 
having escaped by another road, are entering the 
gates of the town amid the shrieks and lamentations 
of those within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements 
are crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are seen 
sallying forth, headed by a youth, whose different 
dress and high turban mark him out as some dis- 
ting^shed chieflain : on each side of the town are 
large bodies of infantry and a great force of chariots 
issuing out of the gates, and advancing seemingly by 
different routes to attack the besiegers. 

" The impetuosity with which the hero of the pic 
ture has moved, has already carried him far beyond 
the main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
amid the dying and the slain, victims of his valour 
and prowess. Behind this scene, the two lines of 
the enemy join their forces, and attack in a body the 
army of the invaders, which advances to meet them 
in a regular line. Besides the peculiarities of the in- 
cidents recorded in this interesting piece of sculpture, 
we evidently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of tiie Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bac- 
trians ; the uncovered and the covered heads ; the dif- 
ferent forms of the cars, of which the Egyptian con- 
tains two, and the others three warriors ; and, above 

VOL. I. 2 N 
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all, the diflerence of the arms, the E^ypdftti shield 
being square at one end, and round at the other ; their 
arms a bow and arrows*. The enemy's shield fs of 
the form of the common Theban buckler ; their in- 
fantry are armed with spears, their charioteers with 
short javelins t- 

" At one extremity of the west wing of the gateway^ 
the beginning of this engagement appfears to be re^ 
presented ; the same monarch being seen at the head 
of his troops, advancing against the double line of the 
enemy, and first brea^ng their ranks. At the other 
extremity of the same wing the conqueror is seated on 
his throne after the victory, holding ft sceptre in his 
left hand, and enjoying the cruel 'spectacle of eleven 
of the principal chieilains among his captives, lashed 
together in a row, with a rope about their necks : the 
foremost stretches out ^his arms fbr pity, find in vtdn 
implores for a reprieve from the fate of his com- 
panions : close to him is the twelfth on his knees, just 
going to be put to death by the hands of two execu- 
tioners. Above them is the captive sovereign, tied 
with his hands behind him to a car, to which two 
horses are harnessed; these are checked frotti riishing 
onward by the attendant, till the monarch shall mount 
and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of his 
triumphs. Behind the throne difierent captives are 
suffering death in various ways : some like the Bri- 
areus, the executioner holding them by the hair of 
their head ; others dragged by chariots^ ot slain by 
the arrow or the scimitar. There is then the con- 
queror's caitip, round which are placed his treasures, 

* These arms are now in disuse in E^pt| but in Nubia they 
are still the most common : there likewise the warriors and their 
char^rs are clothed in iron coats of mail. — Hamilton, 

f The number of human figures in this battle-scene is not less 
than one thousand five hundred ; five hundred of which are on foot| 
the rest in tharibts.— Hamiltoii. 
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" It was impossible to view and to reflect upon a 
picture so cppiou^ and so detailed as this I h^ye just 
fl^scribed, without fancying that I saw here the original 
pf many of Homer's bathes, the portrait of sorne of 
%]m historical narratives Qf Herodotus, and one of the 
principal grouiid-works of the descriptions of Dio- 
dprus : and^ to complete the gratification, we felt that 
had the artist been better acquainted with the rules 
and use of perspective, the performance might hav^ 
done credit to the genius of a Michael Angelo, or a 
Julio liomano. To add to the effect, in front of this 
vail had been erected a row of colossal figures of gra* 
fiite ; fragments of some of them, still there, sufficiently 
attest their size, th^v character, and the exquisite po- 
lish of the stqne/' 

We make no apology for the length pf this spirited 
extract, as no short and unconnected description could 
give the reader any accurate idea of the wonderful 
sculptures that decorate the walls of the Theban tem- 
ples. But independently of the value of these sculp- 
tures as specimens of antient art, we cannot help con- 
sidering them as the historical records of some great 
political event in Egyptian history. That Egypt has 
more than once been inv^ed by a foreign race, and 
at periods long before th^ conquest of the Persian 
Cambyses, is rendered probable, both by the short no- 
tiees of jicripture history* and by the traditions pre- 
served by the Greek writers. It is therefore, perliaps, 
impossible to assign w|th any degree of precision, the 
events depicted on the walls of Thebes to any certain 
epoch ; we are rather inclinjBd to think that they may 
refer to various eras widely separated, and that both 
the triumph over the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos, 
probably of Arab stocki and the defeat of Ethiopians 
or invaders frpm the south, ntay have formed the nia- 
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terials of the epic poems cut in imperishable characters 
on the colossal propyla and massy walls of antient 
Thebes. 

But it is not only on the propyla of Luxor that 
these historical sculptures are found. On the walls of 
the great temple of Carnak, and both on the inside and 
outside walls of Medinet-Abou which is on the west 
side of the river, we find representations of scenes si- 
milar to those of Luxor, in addition to others represent- 
ing hunting *, and the occupations of peace. Many 
of these sculptures are painted bas-reliefs, in the pro- 
per sense of the word ; and though we are told that 
on the outer walls of Medinet-Abou the foreigners 
who are conquered in the land engagement appear not 
to be the same people as those whose defeat is pour- 
trayed at Luxor, yet we find everywhere the gigantic 
figure of the conqueror mounted on his car, dealing 
destruction among his enemies. At Medinet-Abou 
there is also the representation of a sea-fight. 

Thist is one of the most curious of all the historical 
pictures, for such these sculptured scenes undoubtedly 
are. Here we see four Egyptian vessels, which we 
recognize to be such by the lion-headed prow, and the 
distinctive dress of the Egyptians and their alUes. The 
former have as usual long shields, bows and arrows, 
and the close fitting cap ; the latter have clubs. The 
other five vessels which belong to the enemy are 
somewhat difierent, and the men on board have the 
round shield, and swords for ofiensive weapons. In 
two of the boats the enemy wears a cap with two 
peaks or horns, which has very much the appearance 
of being the skin of some animal with the ears left on. 
The head-dress of those in the other three boats is a 
kind of helmet surmounted by a circular upright row 

* A lioQ-hunt in bas-relief is on the outer face of Mediaei-Abou 
towards the north.— Antiquit^s, ii. pi. 9. 
t Antiq. ii, pU 10. Heeren, ^g7P^ P* 290, &c.' ' 
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of feathers or some siinilar omament: it is indeed not 
unlike the head-dress of the Persepolis figures in the 
Townley gallery. But these figures (as well as those 
in the other jtwo boats) are beardless, and the 
outUne aod expression of countenance different from 
the Persian %ure^ just alluded to. Indeed it i^ 
ahnpst impossible not to recognize at first sight in 
these high helmeted heroes a nation of Indian race, 
and, however startling this may appear, it is strictly 
in accordance with the traditions which Herodotus 
gathered in Egypt Sesostris is said to have sailed 
out of the Arabian Gulph (^e Red Sea) with a fleet 
of ships pf war, and to have conquere4 the nations 
dwelling OQ the Indian Ocean. If then we believe 
ope set of the figures in this picture to represent the 
Indians, their allies wi^ the skin caps may be, as 
Heeren suggests, the Asiatic EthiopianB on tixe coast 
of Carmania &od Gedrosia, who at a later period 
iseryed in the army pf Xerxes*, and wore for hehnets 
the skin pf hors^' heads with the ears sticking 
ppright In other nKspeets tliey were equipped, says^ 
the historian, like the Indians ; md so they are in 
this picture. In Hm searflght we observe as usual 
the tall figure of the monairch, who is standing on the 
ahore, and appears raiher to be defendiiig bis own 
country than invading the territories of others. This is 
the impreesion wtddk m examination of the picture in 
the Fremih work produces ; and it is confirmed also by 
eye-witnetwes. *' The sovereign t, .'alighted from his 
car and attmded by his sons, has already laid low ten 
of the invaders who had ^Ebcted a landing, tramples 
mi their ipiedcs, and is assisting with arrows shot from 
his bow, the active exertions of his own fieet. The 
Egyptians aie seen equally successful on tlie sea as 
en shore: their boats are crowded with prisoners, 
who have exchanged their round shields, spears, and 
* Htrod. viit 70, t H^miltou, p. 143. 

2n3 
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daggers, for hand-cuffs. The usual punishments and 
ofierings to the gods occupy the two following com- 
partments." 

It cannot be doubted that such scenes as these and 
others of a similar kind have a real historical value, 
when we see the costume of the Egyptians, and that 
of their enemies so distinctly characterized, and so 
regularly observed. The naval fight just described, 
if the interpretation given be correct, is a memorial of 
fights with an Indian race. The pictures that pre- 
serve the tradition of wars with other Asiatic tribes, 
probably of Arab stock, are still more common. The 
beards, and long clothing of the Asiatic foes, their 
small shields, sometimes round, sometimes rectangular, 
with the representation of the storming of forts, battles 
in the neighbourhood of precipitous rocks and on the 
banks of rivers — these are so many particulars in 
strict accordance with tradition of Asiatic conquests 
by Egyptian monarchs, as to leave little doubt of 
the main fact. The epoch and other chief actors in 
such stirring scenes may remain as doubtful as ever. 
In these reliefs the Egyptians are seen with long 
shields, square at one end and rounded at tHe other ; 
their proper arms are the bow and arrow. Some- 
times the shields are so large as to cover nearly 
the whole body; and are such as the Egyptians used 
in the time of Xenophon*, who describes those in the 
army of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa as having 
" long wooden shields reaching down to the feet." 

There is one more historical series in the small 
rock-hewn temple of Kalapsche in Nubia,* that pos- 
sesses a most surpassing interest. These sculptures are 
in the highest style of execution, and of a difierent 
age from some ruder and earlier forms which were in 
harmony with the prior destination of the building. 
On one f wall we see the warrior in his chariot, drawor 
f Anab, i. 8, 9. f ^'^f ?^ ^^- 
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by two horses, putting to flight bearded men with 
short clothes, who are armed with bows and arrows 
and a curved sword or knife not unlike a sickle. 
The hero has sandals on his feet. In another com- 
partment the hero has before him a bearded captive, 
whom he holds by the hair of the head with one hand, 
while with the other he is preparing to cut off his 
head with the curved sword which he has taken from 
his enemy. But this curved sword is also Egyptian, 
for we see it employed both on other occasions, and as 
a phonetic hieroglyphic in the cartouches. The con- 
quered figure, who is probably a chieftain, has pen- 
dents in his ears. 

But it* is another relief, arranged in two compart- 
ments one over the other, which is the most remark- 
able. It represents apparently the booty obtained 
after a victory. The king is seated on his Uon-formed 
chair, with the insignia of regal and priestly pomp, 
and the skate-ibrmed sandals on his feet : the com- 
partment in which he is placed takes up the whole 
breadth or height assigned to the* two compartments 
just mentioned. The first figure nearest the king 
is probably a warrior: he also wears sandals, like 
one of the Museum figures : in one hand he holds 
the long sword or knife such as we often see in the 
claws of the vulture, and with it the crosier. He 
appears to be presenting a malef figure (also san- 
daled), to whom two children (apparently females) 
are clinging. Behind these last we see the spoils of 
war, Uon-headed and lion-clawed chairs, like that 
which the king is sitting on, knives, loaves, sandals, 
skins of animals, &c. Next we see a man leading 
a lion, followed by another with an antelope, and 
then comes a third leading a pair of bulls. By the 

* Gau, pi. 15. 

t Heeren calls this figure a female, and the two childreo he 
takes for boys. We thiok he i^ mistaken. 
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side of the bulls we see a man with a young antdope 
in his arms, and another with an elephant's tusk on 
his shoulder, and a skin with the tail and legs ad-* 
hering to it, dangling from one arm. Then we see a 
band of soldiers with spears, followed by another mai| 
carrying skins, who closes the first compartment. 

The second contains (beginning with those near* 
est to the king) three swodaled figures in long 
dresses : the first is bare-headed, but the other two 
have the bushy head-dress. Ail of them hold in 
one hand the long knife and the crosier. The next 
is a figure without sandals, and with a long gar* 
ment and head-dress, bearing a pole on his should 
der, which supports a number of flowers standing 
upright, and silso skins of animals which hang down 
loosely, jiist as they had beep flayed. Then we see 
two captives dressed in skins, with the animal's tail 
and legs hanging down, led forwards each by anoi* 
ther figure. One of the captives has a rope round 
his neck, and both have their hands tied. 

The next figure in the procession is a man with an 
elej^ant's tusk on his shoulder, and a monkey perched 
on one end of it examining his master's bead. An* 
other monkey is taking a leap. Here we see a greyr 
hound accompanying his master and the monkeys. 
Next a naan with a young deer or antelope, followed 
hy another conducting a giraflfe. This stately animal 
is in excellent attitude, and the drawing conveys 
as exact an idea of his figure cmd appearance as the 
real stufied i^Meiraens of the Museum : his keeper is 
dressed in sidns. Two more bulls are next seen, led 
by a man carrying a tusk of ivory, and followed by 
another. The next figure is a female with pendent 
breasts, leading by a rope a small figure, on whose 
shoulders a monkey is mounted ; while another monkey, 
which seems to have broken loose from their com- 
pany, is taking a flying lei^ on the back of the buUs 
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before him. Other figures with a species of antelope, 
a tall ostrich, and a greyhound, close the scene. 
The greyhound has his long tail curled in the fashion 
of our own dogs : the form of his body and legs is 
as nearly the same as possible, but the head is very 
smally and the ears appear to be erect. 

Our interpretation of two parts of the details of 
this relief differs from that of Heeren. He calls the 
third figure in the first compartment the captive 
queen. We believe it to be a male, partly because it 
has sandals, and partly from the dress and attitude. 
The two smaller figures near it seem to us to be un- 
doubtedly females. Heeren also supposes what we 
have called pieces of ivory to be ebony wood, which 
is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute that the 
Ethiopians*, south of Egypt, used to bring every 
three years to the Persian monarch. But they brought 
also ivory, and a few slaves. We think it is clear 
from the curved form of the material and its diminish- 
ing size at one end (though it does not come to a 
point), that elephants' tusks are intended. The 
giraffe t, the ostrich, and the various skins, point 
clearly to a southern country of Africa, as the region 
from which the spoils of war were brought to the vic- 
torious monarch. Tradition, as usual, has only one 
great name to bear so many titles of honour ; and to 
Sesostris | is assigned the conquest of the southern 
Ethiopians, who probably belonged to the antient 
kingdom of Meroe. 

Herodotus (ii. 106) describes an antient specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, which appears to con- 
firm the tradition of Sesostris carrying his victorious 
arms &s &r as the coasts of the ^gean. " There are 
in Ionia," says this admirable traveller, '* two figures 

* Herod, iii. 97. 

f We believe the first menlioa of this animal by any Greek 
writer is in Agatharchides, 
J, See p. 341. 
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of Sesostfisy cut on the solid rock : one is on the road 
which leads from the territory of Ephesus to fhocaea, 
and the other on the road froni Sardis to Smyrna. In 
each instance we have a figure of a man 6} (Greek) 
feet high ; in his right hand he holds a spear» in his 
leil a bow and arrow- The rest of his armour is in a 
similar style, for it is both Ethiopian and Egyptian. 
From one shoulder to the other, across the breast, 
sacred Egyptian characters are cut, of which the fol- 
lowing is the interpretation ; — ^ I acquired this country 
by my shoulders/ But who the conqueror is, and 
whence he came, is not mentioned there, though it is 
mentioned in other places. (See chap, cii.) Som^ 
who have seen these reliefs imagine them to be re- 
presentions pf Memnon, in wUch they are much 
mistaken." 

Had almost any antient writer, except Herodotus, 
told us this story, we should have doubted the facts. 
But who that is well read in the father of history, can 
doubt his veracity, or the accuracy of his observation ? 
We consider it then a positive fact that reliefs in the 
Egyptian style existed in Ionia in the fifth century 
before our era, and that they were inscribed with 
what we now generally call hieroglyphics. How it 
happened that Herodotus could interpret these sacred 
characters, we are at a loss to imagine,' When he was 
in Elgypt, he had an interpreter. No one can sup- 
pose that Herodotus did not know a piece of Egyptian 
sculpture when he saw it. The critical remark at the 
end of the chapter shows the minuteness of his ob- 
servation, when he distinguishes these figures from 
the Great Memnon of Thebes, with which he must 
have been well acquainted. We have often occasion 
to regret that the plan of Herodotus' work did not 
allow him to enlarge more on objects' not connected 
with his main design. 

Tradition has attributed the most m^i^orable i^^ 
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p\bit& of Egyptian history to a Sesostris^ who is in 
fact the great Egyptian hero, and probably only a 
name by the aid of which the impeifect traditions of 
iremote times were bound together in somewhat of 
an historical form. Most nations Of antiquity havd 
had their great hero, who centres in his supposed per- 
son the early annals of the nation to which he belongs. 
The historical records of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
it must be remembered, were receiyed from oral 
information obtained in Egypt, mixed no doubt with 
much that was false or at least inexact. Whether we 
ehoose to suppose that the Egyptian priests had his- 
torical records or not (if We believe Herodotus*, we 
fnay rather suppose they had), we must acknowledge 
that from th& time that the Greeks began to explore 
Egypt, the priest caste had sunk in importance, theitf 
teaming, if they eyer had much, was half forgotteui 
and artfiii trickery was used to maintain theii* de^ 
clining rank — hence their knowledge of the early his- 
tory of their own country could hardly ascend beyond 
a traditional interpretation of the monumental records^ 
Consequently the accounts of the Greek writers also 
<H)uld be nothing more than traditional explanation!^ 
of the forms cut on the temples, and in the grottos of 
the antient kings. 

Should it be objected to this that we find, etetl 
under the Ptolemies, magnificent temples erected in 
the Egyptian style, and that this must indicate a corre« 
sponding degree of importance in the easte of priests* 
— ^we reply that the oldest age of Egyptian art ii 
easily distinguished from that of the Roman, the Pto- 
lemaic, and even the age preceding the forcible occu^ 
|)ation of this country by the Greeks ; and that from 
the time of Amasis, about 569 b. c, when the Greeks 
were freely all6wed to settle in Egypt, and to build 
temples on this foreign soil, they began to impress theif 

* Book ill 
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religious ideas and their forms of art on the solid 
masses of Egyptian architecture, half adopting its most 
strii&ing characteristics, and mingling their own with 
the gods of Egypt, till at last the Isiac worship became 
a part of Greek and Roman superstition, on European 
soil, and the Greeks of Egypt themselves almost for- 
got their primitive character. How intimately blended 
the two nations became, is apparent from the works 
of art that belong to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans ; while the fact of the extension of the Greek 
language is proved by inscriptions scattered over the 
Nile valley from the Delta to the obelisk of Axum in 
Abyssinia. And not only did Greeks of a genuine race 
penetrate by conquest to these remote regions, but 
they mingled in marriage with barbarian stock, and 
gave a language to the Nubian chiefs, which they 
were unable to preserve in its purity though they long 
maintained its outward form. 

Hence, under Greek influence and the tolerant 
government of the early Ptolemies, a new importance 
appears to have been given to the class of priests who, 
in their turn, might make concessions to ihe spirit of 
Greek superstition. So closely, in fact, were Egyptian 
and Greek notions interwoven by the intercourse of 
the people, that it is almost impossible td separate with 
precision one set from the other, or to define with 
accuracy the era at which Egyptian art must be con- 
sidered as free from Grecian intermixture. But if 
the precise era of the commencement of this union 
cannot be determined, we may safely take our stand 
among the ruins of Thebes, and point to them and 
to their sculptures as to the genuine arts of Egypt and 
the memorials of its existence prior to the dominion 
of Grecian influence. 

It is a striking fact that we find among the sculp- 
tured reliefs of the great rock-hewn temple of Ipsam* 
bul a battle-scene similar to those on the temples of 
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Thebes. In one apartment we see a group of painted 
reliefs, representing the triumph of the great conqueror, 
who is standing in his chariot, drawn by two horses*, 
and shooting his arrows at some men in a castle, who 
have black beards. The men are on their knees in a 
suppliant attitude. An arrow is flying from the bow of 
the gigantic figure right towards a female on the 
castle walls, who is holding a child in her hand. At 
the back of the castle a man with a black beard is 
driving off his cow and calf, in hasty flight f. The hero 
and his attendants are painted red ; the vanquished 
men are yellow. The hero's name is enclosed in two 
adjoining rings |. 

* Oi it i9'9rdt, Off fitv ttx»f»i rn y(»^tfi if»fx*^f ''*''' 
t On the north wall of the great temple of Carnak, a peasant is 
represented driving away from the field of battle a herd of oxen 
vith hunches on their shoulders, similar to those of India. See 
the plates of oxen in vol. ii. of this work. 
I See Gau's Nubien, pi. 61. 
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THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

The object of this Series is to meet the wants of that namerous class of readers, 
in every condition of life, who an desirous to attain knowledgre chiefly through 
the medium of amnsement. In this Series of works the object of the Society is, 
to frivc u much nsefnl information as can be conveyed in an amusing form ; 
and it is hoped, that by presenting to those who are desirous of occupying their 
vacant time with a book containing some of the most attractive partit of know- 
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matters capable of aflFbrding delight as well as improvement. 
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XV. VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD OF MAN 

XVI. CRIMINAL TRIALS, VoL I. 

XVII. BRITISH MUSEUM. Antiquities op Eotpt. 

The whole are illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood or on Steel* 
and are published in Parts, price Ss. each, or in Volwnes, bound in cloth, price 
4s. 6d. each. The size is royal 18mo. 

It is intended to dedicate a portion of the Library of entertaining Knowledge 
to subjects immediately connected with the Works or Abt contained in the 
British Muskuu, with the view of furnishing visitors and others with fuller 
and more exact information than can be comprised within the limits of a 
coinmen Catalopie. The Antiquities of Egypt, will be completed in tiro 
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THE ELGIN AND PHIGALIAN MARBLES. 
THE TOWNLEY MARBLES AND BRONZES. 
THE TERRA COTTAS AND VASES. 
The whole of which will be profusely illustrated with Engraviogt on Wood« 
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GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 

The * Gallery of Portraits' published by the Societjr, although similar 
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publishing, will be, in a great degree, different from any other, in the selectiou 
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IIL 
THE WORKING-MAN'S COMPANION. 
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Fiftefn-pence Imnnd in cloth : — 

1. THE RESULTS of MACHINERY} namely. Cheap Prodaetkm and 
Increased Employment exhibited. 
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i THE RIGHTS of INDUSTRY; (Capital andLABOua,) AddressMd^to 
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4. THE PHYSICIAN:— l,THBCHOLraA, 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
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anxiously dfsirous to obtain knowledge in a condensed, and, in most eases, 
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may be, purer subjects of thought than the 'violence of party discussion, or the 
stimulating details of crime and suffering. 
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in Sixteen Columns, and contains numerous illustrative Wood Cuts. 

*«* The Penny Magazine will, in most eases, be delivered weekly in the 
Towns of the United Kingdom, by Booksellers and Newsvenders, to whom 
Subscribers should address their Orders. It cannot be sent by Post as s 
N'ewspsper is, being unstamped. For the convenience of those who, residing in 
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strongly done up in a wrapper. Thus, the annual Expense of Twelve rarU 
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s. (f. 
53 Regular Numbers • 4 4 
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Shopkeepers and Hawkers may bo supplied wholesale by the fdhnring 
Booksellers '—^roombridge, Panyer-AUey, Patemoster-Row, London; Sims, 
Bath; Drake, Birmingham: Westly and Co., Bristol; Thurnam, and Soott, 
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8 WORKS OV ABT 

The National Gallery of Pictures. Engmnngt ^m 

the Pictures in the National Gallery, published by tfae Aaociated 
Artists : a Series of Twenty-nine Plates, with AiU Deseriptions to 
each Plate in English and French. A Splendid Volume of 
Engravi"gS' In imperial folio, very handsomely half-bound 
in morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, in the best style, by Mao- 
kensie, reduced to 6/. 16«. 6d, (published at 16/. 16«.) Splendidly 
bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves and broad borders of 
gold on the sides, in the Harleiaii style, 9/. 9s. 

This magnificent series of Plates contains Twenty-nine Sn- 
gravings from the Finest Pictures in the World, executed in the 
line manner by the first artists of the day. The names of Correggio, 
Paul Veronese, and Caracci ; Murilfo, tlubens, and Vandyck ; 
Claude, Poussin, and Wilson; Gainsborough, Reynolds^ and 
Wilkie; Rembrandt, Cuyp, and Canaletti; are sufiicient to mark 
the subjects which form the contents of the volume ;^ whilst, as a 
guarantee for the correctness and fidelity of the copies, and the 
brilliancy of execution of the platies, can any country in Kurope 
besides our own produce an equal amount of talent with that 
which we are enabled to sum up in adducing the follow mg list of 
nanies of the Engravers by whom the plates have been executed : 
Bromley, Burnet, Doo, W. Finden, Golding, Goodall, Greatbach, 
, Humphrys, Le Keux, Miller, Pye, Robinson, and Watt i 

Nichols's Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, 

and Remarkable Personages, Fifty-five Plates, exhibiting about six 
hundred Autographs, printed on tinted paper, royal fblio, cloth 
lettered, (published at 4Z. 4s.) reduced to u. 4t. 1829. 

Papworth's Rural Residences, Twenty^ven putes, 

coloured, imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, l«5s. (published at U. lis, M.) 

1839. 

Papworth's Hints on Ornamental Gardening, 

Twenty-seven Plates, coloured, imperial Svo. cloth ^^tif^ IBm^ (pub* 
lUhedatU. lU,6d.) 1823. 

Pictorial Account of the Simplon, Geneva, and 

Milan. Picturesque tour from Geneva to Milan, by the ^way of ^e 
Simplon ; with particulars, historical and descriptive. Impenal 8vo. 
with Thirty-six Plates, coloured, cloth gilt, with the top edge gilt. 
Reduced to 12s. (published at 2/. 128. 6(^0 1820. 
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PUBLISBBD BY M. A. NATTALI. ^ 

Pictorial History of Madeira, lUuitrative of the Co»- 

tumefl, Manners, and Occupations of thelnhabifanlBof that Island, 
with Twenty-seven Plates, coloured. Imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, with 
the top edge gilt. Reduced to 9«. (published at 21. 2«.) 182 1 . 

Pictorial Account of Oberland. Picturesque Tour 
through Oberland, in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland. Imperial 
Syo., with Seventeen Plates of the Glaciers and Mountains, coloured, 
and Map, cloth elegant, top edge gilt. Reduced to 9<. (published 
at 21, 28.) 1823. 

Planche's British Costume, a complete History of the 

Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. 400 Pages and 136 
woodcuts. l2mo. cloth, gilt 2«. 3d. 

leii, As it Was and As it Is. 648 Pages, and 301 Illustrations. 

The Rise, Progress, and Destruction ; the Re -discovery. Excava- 
tion and Antiquities of this extraordinary place, are all contained 
in two elegant little volumes, price only 48. 6d. bound. 

Prout*s Hints on Light and Shadow, Compo- 
sition, &c. Twenty Plates, imperial 4to., cloth, 12. 5«. (published 
at 2Z. 2f.) 1838. 

Front's Sketches at Home and Abroad, with 

Hints on Breadth of Effect in Landscape Painting, and on the Use 
of Colour, Forty-eight Plates on India Paper, imperial 4to., half 
morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 21. (published at 4^ 14s. 6dL) 1844. 

Pugin's Architecture of Normandy, Eighty pjates, 

by Lb Kecjx, 4to., half morocco, uncut, ^ (published at 6Z. 6t.) 
2;. 12f. 6d. 1841. 

Pugin*8 Specimens of Gothic Architecture, Que 

Hundred and fourteen Plates, 2 vols. 4to., half-bound, morocco, 
uncut, (published at 61. 6s.} Si. 13 «. 6d. 

Pugin and Mackenzie — Specimens of Gothic 

Architecture, from the Doors, Windows, Buttresses, Pinnacles, &c., 
with the Measurements, selected from the Buildings at Oxford ; 
Sixty-one Plates, 4to., cloth, (published at 21 2s.) reduced to ll. Is. 

Pugin's Gothic Furniture. Consisting of Twenty-teven 
Coloured Engravings, from designs by A. Pugin, with descriptive 
letter-press, 4to. cloth lettered, with Twenty-seven Plates, coloured. 
Reduced to 15<. (published at U. 11<. 6d.) 



10 WORKS OF ART 

Pu gin's Modern Furniture. Comisting of Forty-four 

Coloured EngraTuigs, from designs by A. Pugin, J. Stafford (of 
Bath), and others, with descriptive letter- press, in 4to. cloth lettered, 
with Forty-four Plates, coloured. Reduced to 16s. (published at 
U. 168.) 

Pugin's Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Century, viz. : — 

Designs for Gold and Silver 
Ornaments. And 

Designs for Iron and Brass 
Works in the style of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth 



Ancitnt Timber Houses at 
Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, 
&c. 

Gothic Furniture of the Fif- 



teenth Century. | Century. 

102 plates drawn and etched hy A, W» Pugi% ito. half hound, 
morocco elegant, ivith gilt edges, (published at 42. 14^. 6d,) 
reduced to 21. Us, 6d. . 1826. 

£ach work is sold separately at the reduced price of 12«. in 
cloth. 

Pugin and Gendall's Tour of the Seine, Twen^- 

four Plates, coloured, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, ll. 4s. (pub>- 
lished at 42. 4s.) ; Large Paper, U. 85. (published at 62. 6s.) 1831. 

Py ne's Microcosm, a series of One Thousand Subjects, Rural 
and Domestic Scenery, Shipping, Craft, &c, Sports, one hundred 
and twenty Plates in aquatinta ; 2 vols, in 1, royal 4to., half-bound 
morocco, uncut, 2L 2s. (published at 6Z. 6s.) 

Pyne's Rustic Figures in imitation of Chaik, Thiity- 

siz Plates, 4to., sewed in stiff cloth covers, and lettered on the 
sides, 9s. (published at H. 16s.) Lolidom. 

Pyne's Etchings of Rustic ^Figures, for the ^mbei- 

lishment of Landscapes, Sixty Plates. 8vo., sewed in stiff cloth 
covers, and lettered on the sides, d«. (published at 12. 10<.) 

Rhine. Tour along the Rhine, by ButoK Von GtiRKnto. 
Twenty-four Plates, coloured, 4to., cloth elegant, gilt edges, \l. 4s« 
(published at il. 4s.) ', Large Paper, U. 8s. (publ^hed at A 6s.) 

1820. 



PUBLISHED BT M. A. NATTALI. 11 

Rowlandson's Humorous Works, with Coloured Plates, 

viz. : — 
SvNTAx's Three Toubs. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth elegant. 
Johnny Qvm Genus. Twenty-four Plates. 
Tom Raw. Twenty-four Plates. 
Dance of Life. Twenty-six Plates. 
Sentimental Travels. Seventeen Plates. 
Naples and the Campagna Felice. Seventeen Plates. 8 vols., 

cloth elegant, with top edges gilt, 3/. 3s. (published at 82. 8«.) 

The Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. 408 

Pages and Illustrations. l!2mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 3d, 

Senefelder's Art of Lithographic Printing, a 

Complete Course of Lithography, containing clear and explicit 
Instructions in all the different Branches and Manners of that Art, 
with Fourteen Plates of different Specimens of the Art, from 
drawings by Samuel Pboxtt, F.S.A., and others. In 4to., cloth, 
gilt back, 98, (published at 1 Z. 6s.) 1819. 

Specimens of the Gothic Ornaments selected 

from Lavenham Church, Suffolk. Forty Plates, 4to., cloth, 12s. 
(published at 18s.) 

Stevens's Domestic Architecture, views of Cottages 

and Farm-Houses in England and Wales, built chiefly during the 
dynasty of the House of Stuart, from drawings by S. Prout, A. 
Pugin, C. Varley, R. C. Buniey, J. J. Chalon, W. De La Motte, 
R. Hills, Pyne, and others. Fifty-four Plates, with descriptions 
illustrating the art of drawing Rural Architecture, imperial 4to. 
half-bound, morocco, uncut, \l. Is. (published at 32. 3s.) London, 

Upham's History and Doctrine of Budhism. 

Popularly illustrated with notices of the Kappooism or Demon 
Worship, and of the Bali or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, with 
Forty-three Plates from Singalese designs, coloured, folio, cloth 
elegant, gilt back, 21. 6s. (published at 5/. 6s.) 1829. 

Vidal's Tour in Buenos Ayres and Monte 

Video, Twenty-four Plates, Coloured, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
18«. r])ubH8hed at 4/. 4s.); Large Paper, 1/. 8s. (published at 
el 6s.) 1820. 

Westall's Pictorial Tour on the Thames, Twenty- 
four Plates, Coloured, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 1/. 4s. (pub- 
lished at 42. 4s.) ; Large Paper, IZ. 8s. (published at 6/. 6s.) 1828. 

Westall's Mansions of England, One Hundred and 
forty-six Plates of Country-Seats, 2 vols, royal 8vo. half morocco 
elegant, top edges gilt* 21, 2s. (published at 42. 10s.) London, 1828. 



Cheap Issue op that highly Populab and Fatourite Work, 

Thft Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

The yery high character of ^11 the yolumes contained in the Serin, 
and the extremely low price at which the work is now offered, must 
m^e the *Librabt op Entertainimq Knowleimib* 

THE BOOK OF THE PEOPX.E. 

To carry out this desirable object, Mr. Nattali proposes* to re-issue the 
Tolumes, elegantly bound, with full gilt backs, at l\vo Shillings and 
Three pence each volume. * The Library op Entertainino Know- 
LBDOB * is written in a style to please the most fastidious critic, and yet 
at the same time it is So perspicuous as to be within the comprehension 
of the most illiterate reader. In this particular it possesses the same 
charm which we find in Robinson Crusoe and Pilgrim's Progress. 

THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA AND 
OREGON TERRITORY, 

With a Map of the Territory. 400 Pages and 33 IlluatiatiaM. The 
Obeqon Terbitoby separately, with the Map, price Threepence. 

PLANCHE'S BRITISH COSTUME, 

A complete History of the Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. 

400 pages and 136 woodcuts. 

THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE 
MIDDLE AQES. 

Four hundred and eight Pages and Illustrations. 
ACCOUNT OF 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
MODERN EGYPTIANS, 

By £. W. Lane. Upwards of 800 Pages and 107 Woodcuts. 1 yols. 

12mo: bound, with full gilt backs, 4«. 6^. 

*' His work is a record of unoaestioiiable value, containing everything respecting 
the mannexs and customs of the Egyptians that could be desired."— Quarterly netriew. 



The rise, progress, and destruction ; the re-discorery, excavation, and 
antiquities of this extraordinary place, are all contained in two elegant 
little volumes, price only is. 6a. bound, entitled 

POMPEII, 

As It Was and As It Is. 648 Pages, and 301 Illustrations. 
M. A. NATTALI, 33, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND ALL BOOKSXLLBRS. 
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